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INTRODUCTION. 


This study inchules consideration of periodicals for the promotiQn 
of public-school ed location, those \\;hich deal ^vith the history or 
scientific study of education, or the tcchnicpie of sclioolrooni work, 
iniprovcment of teachers and general school news. It excludes, at 
least from all attempt at comprehensive treatment, college and nor- 
mal school papers; religious, church, and Sunday school publica- 
tions: periodicals devoted to Indian or Negro education, private or 
j>arochial schools, and instit\itions or the interests of defectives ; 
those designed to promote b\isinci>s college or commercial education, 
voice culture, and eloc\ition; school papers issued by or for local 
city school systems^ and niere advertising sheets. The principal 
source of information, fully indicated in the bibliography, has been 
the periodicals themselve.s, of which about 1,400 volumes have been 
examined, two-thirds of this number-being studied in detail. Very 
few of the articles which have attempted to treat the history of 
individual groups of this class of publications cfen be depended upon 
ns to the accuracy of their facts; they have been of great assistance 
in finding material, and when corroborated by \other independently 
derived evidence it has seemed safe in a fc\v cases to accept their 
statements. For convenience the term “ school journal will be used 
(juite frequently in discussion, with the recognition at the outset that 
in content, purpose, and general character, the periodicals included 
by it are by n4 means a uniform class. Such variations as occurred 
arc part of the subject matter of the study, and there need be no 
occasion for misunderstanding if BaVnard’s American Journal of 
Education, the School Review, the Indiana School Journal, and the 
Noimnl Instructor should ^ referred to as educational periodicals, 
journals of education, or><mool journals. As a rule, in general ref- 
erences to a periodical as a series, only the date of its origin is given 
in the text; by means of the chronological list at the close of the 
study any publication may be more fully identified. 
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Chapter I. 

ANTECEDENTS AND BEGINNINGS. 


School Journnls. In tho rostrlctccl sense of periodicals for teneliers ns a class, 
could not exist before Uicre was a well-deQnetl and somewhat professionally 
iiiiii(ie<i teaching group. As in other social in.stnimentulitio§, iirogres^ve spe- 
cinll/ation is in evidence, nmi tlu? origin of technical pedagogtoal literatfu’e must 
bo sought in geuernl wn’rks devoting a varying degree of attention to sciiools, 
teachers, and inlueation. In looking for historical precedents for educational 
periodicals In the Unlteti States. It Is possible to go back for beginnings at 
K-ast a hundred yeni*s before any such publications were actually esiabUshed 
In this couiiuy. A careful study of that .i>lmse of the subject would show that 
inaiiy characteristics of certain earlier works have persisted In their specialized 
(h si'ondants ; even a brief survey may call attention to some of the inheritances. 
As most (llret’t Influence has cunio from England. Ckfmany. and France, begin* 


idiigs in these alrtno will i)c briefly noted. 

The flr.st imporrant periodical which showed a general educational purpose 
wffs the '^Tatler’* (17(KV;1711), followe<lyhy the /* Si>ectator ” (1711-12), and 
Iat(*r in Fnghuid by^ a liost of works of^ varying degr<H>s of excellence, but usually 
lacking In the strong qunlitles of Steele and Adclladn. In rather. direct Imita- 
tion of Uie early English i>oriodlchl8 of this class, similar publications (Moral- 
Ische Wocbenschrlften) l)egan to appear In Germany in 1713^’ and one writer 
has listed more than 500 pubUshe<l among German-speaking peoples before the 
nineteenth. c(*ntury was begiin. Frequently ttieUfcwere conducted by asso- 
ciatfftjis of men devoted to literary and social betterment ; they were exceedingly 
important In the Intellectual progress of mlddlofflass Germany. Many of them 
^ made use of catechetical and other didactic forms of discourse, letters, poetry, 


and highly moralized storle's. * 

Eighteenth century education In England or In Germany offered many **easy 
marks” for wUrlcal sliaftsf and many of the earlier references to schools, 
teachers, and teacljlng practices were such as keen writers might produce when 
looking about for h social abuse ^or i)ersoual Idiosyncrasy to ridicule. But from 
tjie first there were occasional serious criticisms upon education, like the follow- 
ing from Steele 

I must confess I have very often with much sorrow bewailed the misfortune 
of the children of Great Britain, when I consider the Ignorance and undlscemlng 
of the generality otf schoolmasters. The boasted liberty we talk of is. but a mean 
reward for the long 8ervltude» the many heartaches and terrors, to w^^lch our 
childhood is exposed la going through a grammar school ; many of thfse stupid 
tyrants exercise their cruelty without any manner of distinction of the capacities 
of children, or the Intention of parents In their behalf. There are many excel- 

' r ■ - ^ ^ ™ 

^Jbehmana': 7-78, / . 
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iMt tempers which are worthy to be, nourished and cultivated with all possible 
milpnce and care» that were never designed to be acquainted with Aristotle, 
Tully, or VIi^l ; and there are as many who have capacities for understanding 
every word these great persons have writ, and yet were not born to have anv 
relish of their writings. 

V Deecriptiona of the hunAn body, giving attention to tlie bent of nature, milder 
/ discipline, better female edocatloD, better moral instruction, and the desirabil- 
\ ity of turning instruction Into play whenever possible were topics discuteed in 
the first half of the century/ The niornl Instability of teachers is a constant 
( topic; teachers^re blamed for trying to teach what Is beyond the comprehen- 
sion of children and of requiring too much memorizing; poor teaching and 
: diaripline are illustrated and condemned, and Quintilian quoted to show a better 
' t way, and toward the close of the century there are divers model piqns for Im- 
^provlng edncatiW • 

Gradually some of these periodicals assumed greater pedagogical content, 
and many were devoted almost entirely to wlucatlon. Ix'hmanu mentions the 
folloiving, of which the names Indicate more or less closely the purpose:* 

' Der Getreue Hoffheister (UJal Tutor)___ 1 _ _ 1725 

Sorgfaltige Vormund (The Zealous Tutor, or Guardian) - 179s 

Neue Mentor-- 

Der Hofmeister (The Tutor) IIIIII I- I 1753 

Der Klnderfreund (Friend of Childhood) — I' 177a 

Der Dorfschulmelster (The Village Schoolmaster) 1776 

Per Phllanthrop I---— 1777 

Twelve others are named 'ending with “Die Volksschule,” 1800. Some of 
those in ills list existed and w'ere fairly widely known during the first 20 years 
Lpf the nineteenth century. Such were Saizmann’s “ Der Bote von Thueringen," 

-f 178^1816; “Deutsche Schulfreund,”” under various names, 1791-1823. Four 
I .offers of .sufficient strength to Issue 10 years or more were .established before 
f ^8t being the *' Allgemelne Schulzeltung,”, which under varying titles' 

published until 1881. , , 

, In both France and England, as well as in Germany, tl\e output of periodicals 
for children was considerable. The first French periodical devoted enUrely 
, .to ^cation or the needs of children was the “ Journal de Famllle oy LIvre des 
) Knfanta,” established by Segutn in 1789.’ A more specifically educational work 
, the “ Journal d'Educatlon public par la Soclete forme a Paris pour l*Amelt- 
* W»tlon de rSkmeignment Kemebtaire,'' published In Paris, 1816, lit England* 
Children’s Magazine* or Monthly.Repository of Instruction ifbd Delight" 
:^<lpiidon, 1790) is menUo^ as the first which could be called a school or peda- ‘ 
journal. In lS6o appeared “The Monthly Precepto^, or the Juvenile 
Including a complete course" of tostruction in every useful subject, 
natural abd experimental phUosoif®', natural history, botany, an- 
and ipodem history, biography, g^graphy, and the manners and customs 
nations, ancient end modem language? English law, penmanship, mathematics, 
Wlee lettrea." This encyclopedic ^rriculum, coupled with prize essays 
for Which considerable rewards wm given, was to form the content of about 


f ^ numbers. This wm a school jourttal but not a «:bool- teachers’ journal, as it 
irB- among the uppeivclass pupils of Skiglish schools. Other periodicals 

eduction were “The Onard^n of Education ” (London, 1802 - 18 ( 16 ), 
Trimnier, devoted to sectarian as wbU as sducatlonal ends; the As. 

and tlm ** National School Massine " 

' ■ il2hianB^ad. r”' ^ ^ r . 

2eltMkrift«i; ' Lskaaaa. T8. 
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(1824), both designed for pupils rather than for teachers. No real edncstiOMl 
journal tvas successfully established In Bhigland until 1831, when the LotKlon 
(Quarterly Journal of Education was Issued by the Society for the Dllfuslon of 


Useful Knowledge.,^ 

Tills rapid survey of the beginnings of educational journalism In the Euro- 
pean countries mokes it possible to state thkt, !f we .accept the ** Academician ** 
(1818) as the first educational periodical in America, its European precedents, 
if its editors were conscious of an>', must have been German or French. The 
same statement may be made of the *' American Journal of Education ** 
(1828- and In Its early volumes are extensive quotations from both Oer- 
nmu and French journala Though it may not be possible to cite, as In the 
Oiise of Sllllman’s “American Journal of Science,”* a specific quotation to 
show that the founders of either of these publications were consciously imitat- 
iiig..fVelgn precedents, It seems reasonably evident that they were a port of 
I'eritaloszian German influence.* Examination of early volumes of “ The Port 
Folio” (1801- ) or the “North American Review” (181&- )• shows thaj^ven 

aimrt from such information as came through German settlements ai^ colo- 
nies, the reading public of the tJnIted States was not entirely ignorant^of Ger- 
man institutions. The works of Maclure, Neef, Orlscom, Tlcknor,. BacUe,/ 
Cousin, and Stowe, gave much greater famlllnrlty with Gennan school prac- 
tices; the editor of the ” American Annals” had spent several years iu Europe; 
and of the periodicals established between 1830 and 1840. German, and some 
times French, precedents^ are definitely cited. Thus the Illinois Common School 
Advocate,* 1837, states: ”A weekly and monthly paper a>e sent to all the schools 
liv Prussia and France at public expense.” ” The Educator ” * of Pennsylvania, 
proposed to use translations and quotations from the ” fifteen or twenty school 
journals” then issued In Gennany, 

If an endeavor be made to find in antecedent English or AmeHcirflipedodicals 
of the first quarter of the nineteenth century an Increased attention, to educa* 
tionnl matters which might be expected to lead toward the educational journal 
type, the process of development in Gennany. there is little in the content of 
important publications to indicate such a transition. 

, In the first eight volumes of the Edinburgh Review (1802-1807) schools and 
education are given no attention In volume 0, there is a review of Mrs. Trlm- 
nfer’s treatise on Lancaster*^ plan of fducation ; in volume 11 a review of l4n- 
caster’s *' Improvements In Mnbation,’* and In the succeeding volnmes are 
numerous articles upon education and phtlanthropby. But in the first 
volumes, 1802-1826, only S75 pages are occupied with education, or leas Um. 
one-flftleth Jf the S^ace. Nor do Ihe three more Important American 
odicals of the same period show greater Interest In schools or education. 

^ Port PoUo,” Philadelphia (l801-i ). c^nUlns abou{ four columns upon edocn* 
tlon and the work of the free society In volume 3 ; a lltUe later a book 

review of'** Nature Displayed in Her Mode of Teaching Language to Man,** 
adapted from the French; In the fifth volume . (1808) is a long series 6b clasMeat 
laming, and after 181# each volume ebntains some material upon schoois or 
educaUoD. The North American Review from. 1815-1826 has articles tmtliig 
of tiie education of the deaf and domb, English and ^ratn universities, the 
Connecticut school fund, frw ochools; quotes .Qeraan writers on the valM^^ 
clasMcal education, ai^ sctmbl rej^rtji from ti^oub States, but devotes not mi# 
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thMi 2 pe^ cent of Its to edncatioiL SlUlmn's American Jonrnal of 

. Sdence, In the. nine volnn^ 1818-1S26, hta occ^nal articles apon moni- 
torial ixutracti<m« the work ot FellenberK And Owen* and iK)tes of edocational 
progress. The Boston Recorder (1816-1823) and others of semlreilglonR natnrs 
give a limited afiHHriit of space to edocatlan, along with phllanthrophy, tem- 
perance reform, and missiODs. Exramtiiation of new:^pers antll well after the 
War <rf 1812 shows their interests to be alm^exdusively general neas, polItlcs> 
and war. 

But though American educational periodicals did not gtow from other pub- 
lications by successive modifications, they did come'into being to some extent at 
least as an imitation In the field of education of what had already been done In 
ottier prorincee; It is easy to ^d evidence that In establishing the early school 
Journals editors and publishers were consciously attempting to paraild similar 
INibU^ttons In literature, art, science, and modldne. If these fields had their 
organs, why should education be without? Note the reasoning in the following 
proapeetna of an ** Academical Herald and Journal of Kdncatlon,” projected in 
1812, though never published : ‘ 

A friend to laming, which Is the best safeguard of the rights of nrnn and a 
u ^ shape, I propose to attempt the survev of a region 

which has been much and promiscuously trodden, but pf which no accurate 
been drawn, a country known In part to many, but to none wholly. This 
enterprise has either never beeji suggested to -the pioneers of llternture and 
sdence, or the> have shrunk from It as from a labor that would wTiste their 
strength without the hope of reward; without even hope which has 

promised so mugh and performed so little for literary adventurers. It seems 
strange that almost every art, science, and profession has Its peculiar vehicle 
df Informatfon, while the sdence of education Is without Its advocate. Lnw, 
medicine, and divinity, conameroe, agrlcuKure, and even the fashions and 
of the age have their "journals,” while the art of Improvlng'the human mind, 
the source wl^ce aU the others derive their consequence. Is abandoned to chance 
or neglect. Unless the Intellectual powers are well cultivated, we can not 
expect great success In any literary profession. First render the waters of the 
foobtain pore, and tiien with tx^se the vivifying streams which Ifiow from It may 
M led Oirough all the walks and departments of literature and science The 
establishment of an educational journal in which nipper plans and nuKles for 
the treatment and instruction of chHdren may be^ojwsed and elucidated is 
pereelyed at once to be as necessary as It Is usefuL* “ • 

Wio editor of the American Journal of Education uses a slmUar eulogy :* 

A'periodical work devoted exclusively to education would seem likely to be of 
peculiar service at the present day, when an luterabt In this subject Is so deeply 
tend extemAv^y Mt At no period have opportunity and disposition for the 
exten^ve Istetcfaange and dlffuslan of thought been so favorably Amblned. 
Scittioe and Utmture have their reanectlve publJcaUoM, Issuing at regular 
iownrals from the press, and contribuB^ incalculably to the dissemination of 
k mwle dge and of taste. But ^ucattnP-a subject of the hipest practical lin- 
^portSBOB te eTwry sriioet, every family, and every Individual In the community— 
wqirovlded with one of these popular and us^l vehicles «< Informa- 
tlen. A miauls detaU of the advantages which may be expected to result from 
a periodical work such as Is now proposed, we think unnecessary. With the 
VQCQass of other ^bllc^tons of the same class before ua we feel abundant 
im<»mTagniM»t to p roc ee d la our undertaking. 

/ l^sonable Infemices from what precedes are that educational periodicals 
to the United States catne^nto betng as pari of the educational revival, their 
presents being Ihmipeaik especially OemiSi, and that they were undertaken 
l^uae the groudng Importaiice of education was not receltteg corfe^ndlng 
recognition In the columns of other publications. It appeared lo these who 
^^e^bllsh^ the earliest of thew spedatUed Tentuarea timt if less tD^ortant Qelda 
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«Q8talned organa dOTOted to tMr Interents, e<*ucatlon was aluo entitled to Its 
own periodical. A description of some of the earliest of these will now be giyen. 

The first important attempt in educational joaroalism In the United States 
wns the “Academician,'* published semimonthly In New Tork (1S18-1820) by, 
Albert and John W. f*ickett, preaident and ‘secretary, respectively, of the 
luoorporated Society of New Tork Teachers, “containliig tbe elements of 
scbolnatic science and the ontllnes of philoaopbic education predicated upon the 
analysis of the hnman mind and exhibiting tbe Improved methods of Lnstmctlon.* 
The Picketts were proprietors of a school in New Tork Olty and the authors 
of textbooks; to both of these Interests some space is given In th^r magazine^ 

A wide range of educational aobjects received attention in thla volume, 4 
fifth of tlie content is formed by a Umg series upon grammar and the Slngilah 
language, and there are long discussions of arithmetic and geography. Bducv 
tiou -iu various States, monitorial ''schools, textbpok reviews, and tbe quallfiio 
cations of teachers were Important subjects. An article by Le Clerc on tbe 
cation of the deaf is quoted from tbe North American Review, and about 
oiic-sevetith of tbe volnme is tak-en from an educational treatise by Dr. Jardlne, 
of the .University of Glasgow. Twenty pages are devoted to the work of ^ 
I\^talozzl. A mathematical department was maintained, a precedent followed 
by the majority of school journals established before 1875,* and a statement 
that ** the volume Is nearly concluded and many persons have not yet remitted 
duos ** is tbe first of a long line of such announcemeiits. 

The second educational periodical- In the United States was the American 
Ji>urrial of hlducatlon (1826), continued In the American Annals of Educatloo, 

Ail this Is' more fully described In a subsequent chapter, the present treatment 
'Will be llmltcHl to two quotation^ one of them contemporary. Of Its origin 
Dr. Barnard says:* 


On the 1st of January, 1826, the first number of the American Journal of 
Education, the first periodical devoted to the subject which had appeared In 
the English lan^age, was commenced. ♦ ♦ ♦ The following extract of tha 

origin of this journal Is taken from a letter of William Russell, Esq. : ** Tbs 
Journal of Education had its origin to the mind of the late Thonaas B. Wait,, 
of Boston, whose attention had been particularly, attracted to tbe subject of 
educatloo during, his residence In Portland, Me., at^e time when tbe first 
movements were there mndo for the Introduction of public system of primary 
schools. Mr. Walt hag retired from business, but on the return of one of his 
8t)ns from the West, on w‘horo he could devolve tbe active dntles of publishing, 
he applied to Mr. John Froet, now of Philadelphia, to edit the intended 
perlodicaL Mr. Frost, however, wts suddenly attacked with a pulmonary 
disease, which compelled him to resort to the W^t Indies for relief, and Mr, 
Walt made application to the late Dr. Ooffin, of Boston, then engaged In editing 
the Boston Medical Journal. 'Dr. OoiBo referred Mr. Walt to myself, and to this 
circumstance was owing my anbaequent connection with tbe journal aa Its 
editor for nearly three yeari. Early in the second year of that period Mr, 
Wait, finding the business connected with publish Ihg a periodical too burden- 
somo,. disposed of it to Mr.. 3. O. Goodrich, whose attention ere long was 
attracted to more profitable branches of the boslnesa of publishing.** 

Tbe esteem in which It was held Is Indicated In the following quotation, which * 



Is one of a number of notices givendt by AmoHcan and English publications:' 

When tbia monthly publlcatioD was proposed, there were not a few, we believe, 
who considered the subject of education too^ specific and too llAtt^ to afford 
material for a journal of large else and long dugfttlon. But If their own re- 
flections have not copviiiced them of their error, an examlnatltNi of this valu* 
able work will satisfy them that tbe subject afford* materiala of great variety 

‘ Barnard t Ntfraaai Bdiools' and Other Institutions ai^, Agsnetea Dstlgncd’for the 
tSMlonaypticatlon of Teachei^‘'Part 
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^ And of deep interest to the community. Whatever tends to form a sound mind 
in a sound body, or, In other words, to rear the most perfect moral, intellectual, 
and physical man, is within the compass of Its inquiries. The subject of educa- ' • 
tion was not indeed overlooked In our reputable Journals which previously ex* 
Isted ; but there Is a vast deal of information concerning It which could not be 
embodied in any one, if in all of them ; and our only surprise is that a work was 
. not earlier projected on’ a similar plan to that of the one before«us. 

The Teacher’s Guide and Parents’ Assistant (1826} was conducted 4 ipon a 
humbler plane than the American Journal of Education. It gave much atteu- 
tlon to books for children and to the problems of parents. The work of Pest- 
alt^i was chiefly represented in a description of the method of his follower 
Nefef. An Interesting feature of this publication is the great number of short 
articles upon educational subjects quoted from local newspapers The following 
statement from the Ajnerican Journal of Education* Indicates that there was 
much of such material available: 


are happy to observe that among the many newspopers which are pub- 
lished dally or weekly, in various parts of the country, the subject of education is 1 
frequently brought forward, and that useful suggestions are often made for iin- ’ 
provement in schools and In domestic instruction. Tbl^ Is a circumstance which 
must greatly aid the progress of the public mind on this important subject, so 
Intimately connected with the welfare of the community. 

The editor then names several papers especially active In this field, but quotes 
few, if any, of the articles. The selections In the Teacher’s Guide make possible 
A very good estimate of what most of such articles were like. 

•The Education Reporter and Weekly Lyceum (1830) quoted much from 
newspapers and from the Annhls. Its content includes practically every phase 
of education, besides departments of art aad science, current events, the ly- 
ceum, and a series of articles upon " How to get the child to attend Sunday 
school.” About one-fourth of this journars^spnee consists of educational news 
Itema 


The Monthly Journal of Education (1835), whose title was changed at the 
request of the editor of tlie Annals to avoid confusion with the earlier name of 
that periodical, and appeared successively as the Monthly Advocate of Educa- 
tion, and the School Master and Advocate of Education, secured most of its- 
content from Ckiuslns’ Report and the London Quarterly Journal of Education. 
It contained also a children’s department and several quotations from Dick’s 
Mental Illumination. ^ 

The Oommon School .Assistant (1836) also includes parts of Cousins’ reports; 
It specialised to some extent In noethod and device, and In Its second volume 
'tlves great prominence to the county educational notes w^lch continued to be so 
^ important in most of the New York State school Journals 




The Common school Advocate and Journal of Education, Illinois (1837), 
the first school Journal in the Mississippi Valley to Issue more than one or two 
numbers, contains Stowe’s Report applied to Illinois conditions; * extracts from 
State laws and reports, and many articles quoted from the Common School 
Assistant It asks for. contributions upon “ Teaching Made a Profession best 
methods of teaching the common-school subjects, qualifications of teachers, 
school arcbitectnre, school libraries, the importance of universal education, and 
the connection between ignorance and crime. 

The Western Academician (1887) was condocted by, the same editors as the 
• first AcademleUn, and shows many of its characteristics, though it contained 
Stowe’s Report in full^and many long articles by ministers who were members 
of the Western Literary Instltnj^g, of which this Journal was the organ. 


>1826, I. 37A. 


• CoBiaea Sck. Adv., 1, 8. 
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The foregoing* indicates the character of the earliest educational periodicals 
In this country. Their most important common characteristics were the presr 
ence of much Pestaloarian material, and the large^umber of artlotes of a gen- 
eral nature discussing the Importance of education and the necessity of free 
schools In a republic. 

Of the 20 or more educational periodicals established before 1840, many refer ^ 
to such journals Issued In Germany. Cousins’ Report, which was printed in part 
l>y nearly all of these, mentions the fact that various pnbll<*tlons were aent by 
the Prussian Government to its teachers. German precedents, ImlUUon of older 
communities in the United States, and fact that other ^nteresU had their 
8i>eclallzed organs, were all Influentl^ in estabUshing these pioneer periodicals. 

At the close of 1840^^ however, only three were In existence, the Connecticut 
Common School Journal, discontinued about a year later; Horace Mann’s Com- 
mon Sch<jol Journal, and the District School Journal of New York, both recently 
started upon carers of several years. A subsequent chapter will discuss the 
agencies which continuea to bring school periodicals into existence. 






Chapter II. 

THE FUNCTION OF EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS. 


Dl^ ^ J!* JonrnalsT What hay« they aceom- 

they aisled? These are queatlona which can be answered In part by examin- 
H their sncceas as measured 

Tlw &T^ means only wlU be nsed here, leaving the others for later chapters 
in « Pwpoeed “Academical Herald and Journal," wrkten 

In 1812 by Samuel Bacon, and • devoted to the Institutions ot the United States " 
the purpose Is stated to be to moke Inquiry Into the organlsatlop and present 
rondltlon ot our universities, colleges, academies, public libraries, and other 
Uteryy and scientific InsUtuOons. General diffusion ot knowledge Is the only 
foun^tlon ot liberty and morals. “ Education well-conducted Is the glory ol 

Rverwwn ^ ^ »» <»"• national hopes. 

depends on what Is now going on in our nurseries and ,chools. 
Wlttln them are those who half a eeutury hence will hold the destinies of this 

uRlioh. 

In setting forth Its purpose the Academician (1818) quotes with approval 
Dr. Jardlne, who says there has been too much emphasis upon mere memory. 
The Academician Is to contain material upon the state of education In our 
Sgfn'^eS^''"'^ ^ arithmetic and algebra, geometry and 

Viewing the dlffuston of knowledge and a rightly ciiltlvafpii oo fv, 

‘he perpetuity of our rep^bU(^^“rtUons a^d 
the best Interesta of aoclety, they conclude by aswrlng th^ nubile thnt 
shall exert themselves In so Important a cause. ^ 

be^^ywn**^^ Quotations from severafperlodlcals Issued prior to 1860 wlli 
inquiry whliA has of iate years extended to everything connected 

o^^ary Intei^, and has eidted a zeal and an activity worthy of Its Impor- 

t*F“« 
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bas had more Influence in retarding tba progress ai Improreineat In the sdenot 
of Instruction than narrow and i>art1al views of what education should be ex- 
pected td nroduee. Intellectual attainments have been too exriualvely the ob- 
ject of attchlfoa^. t • * The Journal wUl give attendou to physical, moral, 
domestic, and personal education, * • • advocate and^aid female edu- 

cation. • • • will be devoted chiefly to early or elementary educatiotu with- 
out omitting higher education. 

The office of the Journal is — net to rouse a dormant attention, ' Already there 
!p everywhere a Ktlrrlng of the public mind and a fervency of public effort which 
uiafte it too late for any candidate to hope for the honor of being ranked as a 
reformer. All that can now be reasonably expected la the satisfaction' of con- 
tributing a proportion of service to so good a cau^. 

Specific matters to which tlie journal propose to give attention are books 
and amusements for cididren even In the nursery, infant schools, mechanic 
Institutions, book societies, and lending libraries, and information as to 
hntional university project. And finally * — 

One word with regard to the class of readers for which our publication is 
Intended. We have no Intention of furnlahinft a work for the use of teachers 
exclusively. We consider the most important department of e<lu cation to be 
that which is, or ought to be, superintended by the parent; and we shall ever 
bear !n mind that our subject is one to which no person should be Indifferent 
Our wish is to' benefit the tvhoie a^vhmunitv- 

I^s fully, but including a^wlde field, the Education Reporter and Weekly 
Lyceum* (1830) states that: 

Its purpose is to promote popular or general education In the most familiar, 
direct, and practical mann^. It will take the whole range of that very exten- 
sive field — mode of Instruction, government, and discipline; qualifications of 
teachers; character of books and npi>aratu8; construction of schoolrooms and 
piny-grounds; will treat of pvihllc and private schools, academies and high 
schools of every grade, infant schools, tlte monitorial system, manual labor, 
seminaries, the lyceuui. Sabbath schools, and Bfble classes. 

The Eclectic Institute Journal of Eklucattoa (1832) as quoted by the Amerl- 
enn Annals: * . • # 


The object of this miniature journal Is to assist in executing the punmses for 
which the Eclectic Institute was founded,^ viz, to aid In the diffusion of im- 
proved education. In the absence of Interest sufficient to Induce the patronage 
of eastern periodicals devoted to education, the publication of this paper It 
undertaken as an experiment with yie hope that something may be done to 
awaken the attention of our community to 4he frightful dLsproportlqn .that 
exists between the want and amount of education ; to secure IntMllgent leglflia- 
tion upon the subject of common schools, found^ upon a knowledge of the 
ripe experience of sister States; to diffuse correct conceptions of ttie ends and 
means of education; and to stimulate our fellow laborem In ;.he business of, 
instruction to higher efforts for KlMmprovement, and the Improvemefit of tfaetr 
not)te profession, „ 

It U particularly desired by us that our efforts may be useful to comm<m 
schools; which, as they must under any circumstances, afford nine-tenths 
the education of the country, we can not but regard as of jocomparably more 
importance a^d more deserving of encouragement by legislation, or o^rwise» 
than all the colleges lo the land. 

The Monthly Journal of Education* (Princeton, Philadelphia): 


In the most general language, our object Is to promote • • ♦ the cause of good 
morals and sound education. In a labor of this kind the first reqnlstte is to dis- 
seminate correct Information on the subject; to pour ItghMnto the n(sds of the 
p(H>ple In reference to what has been accomptiahed' and what Is In the Course 
of accomplishment in .different parts of the world toward puiltying t^ sources 
of humon conduct* a^ elevating man to his true rank and dignity ^vtng him 
such an education as wUi fit him for the adequate discharge ol*hl8 apprbprlats 
duties, * * Olostiy connected* with tills object Is tiiat of awakening a 
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general interest In the public mli>d on the subject of ^ItlSUIon. There Is at 
present, at least in this section of the United States, a wld^pread-and melaii^oly 
IndiffereQce in reference^ to It • • • In part due to the doctr'ne borrowed 
from the commercial code • • • that education, like tea and silk, should 
be left to the operation of the principle of demand and supply. 

Another purpose is: To elevate the standard of primary schools wiilch do lit- 
tle but reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, geography, and grammar in nine- 
teen-twentieths, or maybe ninety-nine hundredths of the schools, and even these 
are often pursued to so limited an extent as to be almost entirely useless. 

The same j^rlodical, reorganized as the Monthly Advocate of Education, 
restates Its purpose:’ That It (education) is. however the sheet anchor of 
our political hopes as a Nation, the only safeguard of our civil institutions, 
every day’s observation serves more fully to convl4<^e us; and that it Is the 
great lever to be employed, under Providericb. for the political and moral 
regeneration of the world, we entertain as little doubt. It is,' therefore, au 
object of prime and Indispensable concernment to us as citizens, as philan- 
thropists, and as Christians. ^ 

^ Although the value of education is very generally ackno%pledg€<l ,by our people, 
yet we fear we can not add with truth that It Is as deeply jelt by the great 
body of them. Apathy • • • a painful topic, which blinking will no\ cure. 

• * ♦ We must have the firmness to probe tlfle sore to the core, and then, 

with what skin we may, to restore health and soundness to the dls<?nsed ami 
suffering system. To lend a helping hand, feeble though It be, to this great 
ami good cause Is our main object In the work which we propose to establish. 

• • * Teachers’ seminaries a main object to be worked for. 


CJommon School Assistant:’ The improvement of common schools Is the 
exclusive object of this paper. From statistical fables it can be seen that only 
1 pupil in 20 goes higher than the common school. This paper, therefore, will 
endeavor to assist 19 out of 20 of the children and youth • • • In acquiring 

the only education they will ever receive. * ♦ • Public sentiment must ba 
enlightened, 

C5ommon School Advocate" (Illinois, 1837): The lending object of our pro- 
posed publication will be the promotion of common schools. By this, how'ever, we 
would not be understood as undervaluing the higher grades of education. 
• • * But our chief attention will be devoted to common schools. And the 

design of the Advocate will be to move the public mind a^d make an effort In 
this all-important cause by the presentation of facts, examination of bwks, 
methods of teaching, existing systems of education in our country and the world. 

. • • The primary obj^t is to break up Inaction due to lack of information 

' or absorption with other topics — not to overcome opposition to education, which 
does not exist. 


Hie .Western Academician* (1837) : It will be seen that the objects are, to 
aid In giving tone and character to the pu'blic mind, to create a taste for 
acientifle attainments, to build up a strong rampart about our country by the f 
introdu^on of a manly and vigorous education diffused among the people that 
thus they may know to estimate national liberty, as well as to preserve it. 

OonnecUent Common School Jodinai" (1838) : The purpose is to promote the 
derated character of common schools, * * * be the organ of coromuofcatioo 
between the board and secretary and the people, contain laws of the State 
• . * help school committees and visitors • • • help form, encourage, 

brlug forward good teachers * • * and furnish sdine matter adapted to the 
capacity of children • • • and give information as to what is being done 
in other States. 


District School Journal* (New York, 1841) : We are now suffering from the 
evils attendant upon a negligent ednoatlon. We have been engrossed by the 
material interests of society. * * * The public eye has been coldly averted 
^in the schools. HcAce, we fear,^1s muchA>f the increasing .demoralisation of 
iM>ciety ; hoioe that leaden apathy, whidi weighs down theM mainsprings of 
the sodtl system, dogging all movement and checking all progress. We do 
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Dot realize the .relation between school nml life. ♦ * * ♦ And, therefore, 

though the fund Is ample and well contrived, yet our schools are embarrassed 
mid degraded and will remain so until an enlightened and honest Interest |s 
taken In their welfare. The Journal hopes to help In remedying the evil. ^ 

Common School Journal* (Pennsylvania, 1844): It will, therefore, be oar 
aim, 'first of all, to collect and diffuse Information in regard to the past history 
and the present actual condition of the public schools throughout the State. 
It is obvious that a correct knowledge of these p^ts must He at the. basis of all 
intelligent action for their future iniproveme^ • • * j^ext to tlie col- 

lection and diffusion of Information of Intelligence In regard to the state of 
public instruction, we would esteem It especially Important to enlist the attention 
of. directors, teachers, and others engaged In the cause to the suggestion and 
tliscu^ipn of improvOtoent. 

Olilo School Journal * (1840) : (1) To awaken the whole community to a 
lively sense of the importance of education to a free people, and of the 
(■(timnon school ns the means by wl\Ich all the youth of the State are to be 
educated. (2) To arouse school directors and oUier officers to a high sense 
of the responsibility of their stations, and to aid them in performing their duty 
to the schools, the community, and the State, (3) To ai<l teachers In the Im- , 
imrtnnt work of self-culture In preparing for the duties of the schoolroom and 
in becoming efficient laborers In promoting general education. 

Maine Journal of Education* (1850) : To be the organ of the board and of 
toacliers In order to give greater uniformity and efficiency. Will also be a 
medium for dissoininnting among the masses correct views in regard to physical, 
lilt effectual, and moral culture of the forthcoming genera tl 04 and the best means 
to be employed, 

American Educational and Western School Journal* (Ohio, 1^>2) : Design Is 
to be educational but not merely so. • * • Monas that it stmll be a guest, 

ever to be greeted with undissembled welcome at the doniestlc fireside, attract- 
ing by its genial message the attention of both old and young. 

District School Journal * (Iowa, J8«53), to be devoted exclusively to the Inter- 
ests of the district schools of the State : By so doing we shall endeavor to ele- 
vate the standard of common-school Instruction, to diffuse ns widely as possible 
useful knowledge, and to render the communication of that knowledge to the 
young ns free and unfettered as the air they breathe. We shall advocate the 
('Stall ishment of a school system upon a broad, comprehensive, and Impregnable 
basis, 80 that the blessings of a sound elementary education cun be assured to 
every child of the State withofft distinction or discrimination. 

Michigan Journal of Education* 4^854) : But what is the object of this new 
periodical? Not * • * even to procure a livelihood for editors ^nd pub- 
lishers, for we get our living by other means, and this Is a labor of love, • * • 

but our object is to promote the corrt‘ct and thorough and general education 
of the sons and daughters of the State of Michigan. 

The Missouri Journal of Education * states It purposes to arouse public feeling, 
urge better schoolhouses, better qualified teachers, and better salaries and 
longer .terms of school, and explain best method of Instruction and discipline; 
aud to be literary as well as educational. 

A year later the Missouri Educator,* after deploring the absence of any liter- 
firy and educational journal, announces Ite purpose to be the Inspiration of the 
people, and the Inspiration of greater zeal for their work among teachers, as 
well us the ‘giving of Information and suggestions. 

The Voice of Iowa * (1857) : We have no appeal to make to partied or sects, 
but one universal Invitation In the name of humanity, In behalf of the race, to 

»VoI. I, 2. «VoI. 1, 45, 

• * Vol, 1, 1. • Miasourl Jl. of Ed., St. LouU, I, 3-4, 1857. 

* Vot. 1, 4, •uUBOurl Educator, JefforMa city, I, 1, 1808. . 
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all who love projo'ess In science and the arts, the Jo.vers of the beautiful, -(he 
true, and the useful ; we extend to all, Uy whatever altars they may worship, or 
around whatever captain they may gather, a hearty invitation to join our 
troop. • • ♦ As a pioneer we come,' claipilng a difference from all that hns 
preceded ua Although we may sometimes ^ve $c\ccted gems, our main object 
will be bo make true oar name — to let low^ be known as ahe is to all who 
trace the pages of our work, [The purpose wUl be] to bring witliln sight of all 
the glorious inheritance of the means for free Instruction In all the necessary 
bra aches of Bcicnce, 

Alahamn Educational Journal* (185S) : The object of tills joumul Is to record 
the educational movements going on among us and about us, both for the sake of' 
diflfuHlng Information In respect of them and that they may Ue preserved as 
matters of future history. 


Youug teacher^i may profit by kno^ng what older teachers have -done, edu- 
cational llteratUTo wdll be dl8semin|M and tbfe public luformed. Tenchers, 
f^rents, and citizens are aprpealed to fo^ support. 

The foregoing somewhat extended quotations may be taken as fully repr(»- 
sentatlve of the alms of schoqfc journals during Uie pioneer period, whidi. It 
should be noted, varied chronSoglcally with the development of the public 
school system. Similar statements of aim could easily be found in the rec’on- 
atructiOD period of the South and the deveiopraent of the newer Western 
States. In this era appeal Is to parents, school oflficeps, the community at large, 
as well as to teachers. The qffidal State journals, sent ns a rule to .school 
officers, frequently aimed to b^ literary as well as educational, and not “ umuo 
school journals,” n term applied very early and attaclied to 'every periodical 
which gavq oonfq^icuous attention to schoolroom procedure? 

Tlie alms cited s1h>w an unbounded faith In eilucatiou as tlie means of trans- 
forming society, and an oft-eipreesed belief that general diffusion of toowl- 
edge is the foundation of liberty and republican institutions. To promote Uiis 
diffusion of knowledge throfugh a puWIc school system which w^as beginning to 
take form ; to awaken a more general Interest In education, to disseminate more 
liberal vlew^s, to guide or enlighten public sentiment and entbtislasm for edu- 
cation, and to secure intelligent leglslatkm, were among the purposes to bo 
striven for. Inquiry as to tlie state of public education In all the world, past 
and present, was frequently mentioned as prerequisite for wise proceduir. 
Amoag specific measures adyoented were the establlsbihent of monitorial schools, 
manual labor Institutions, Infant schools, libraries, lyceums, uonnal schools, a 


lu me cnapier upon cement, many of the leading articles were very general Ui 
nature; oomparatlvely few had direct relation to Bchoolroom procedure; the 
great aim was promotion and direction of a public school sj'stem In the pro<*eK.s 
ofliecoming. Even the names of many of these pcM-lodlcals proclaim tbeir 
mission us that of agitation! Fifteen of the eighteen "Advocates ” whiclT have 
llvisl their short epan had flourlshed^wa'passed away before 1S50; other sug- 
gestive names a%re the Academic Pioneer, Unlve^l Educator, Educational. 
I>l«yeinluator, and Free School Ciktion. 

Ihitil ul>^ut 1870 the general alms previously cited seethed- to satisfy; thougti 
there Is occoBlonal recognition of a field not well bccapled, that of supplying 
material for the rank and file of thoee who were actually doing the teaching. 
Such general ainik appealed to the few; the many were not so tundi ^ncernetl 
with the larger phases of edncattonal thoaght as with what was of direct or 
Immediate ntlll^ In the i^oolroom. SArh content In the nature of titC case 
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mxist appear to be on a lower plane, especially if It is presented so as to ap- 
. peal to young, inexperienced,. poorly educated, or IJl-tralned teachers. There is 
accordingly much unwillingness to declare frankly that the purpose, or a lead- . 
ing purpose, of a school journal la to publish method and device, and much 
disagreement as to what the purpose of a school journal should be. In the 
transition from the general to the specltic clinracter, or, as often expressed, from 
the liberal and cultural to the direct and trivial, many uDcomplIraentary remarks 
were made, even denying such school i>erlp<lical3 us clrcuhitc generally uuy 
jusLificatlon for Uaelr existence. Some of the most radical criticisms are from 
the editors themselves. Careful reading of the following quotations, which 
state more or less analytically the dlfhcfilty of determining the school journal’s 
function, and of finding content appropriate for Its purpose, will show that 
one of the unsolvahle problems attenipted-wns that of trying to Interest rela- 
tively uneducated teachers In matters beyond their mental horizon; for those 
who were unwilling or unable to cheapen content by coming to the lower level, 

It was very natural to find fault with the tendency which did both. 

TliC earliest recognition of the dual function which school Journals might be 
called upon to serve Is from the Education Reporter and Weekly Lyceum ‘ 
( 1830 ): 

“ ’^hc proposetl field Is almost unoccuplotl.” except for the Journal of Educa- 
tion,^ -which will devote itself more to heavy articles. 

The Journal will still be desirable for the scholar and the educated man 
of Jelsure; the Reporter will attempt to nid every teacher, however humble his 
Io<‘atl()n, and assist every parent in training up his precious charge. Our highest 
ambition will be gratlfUnl If we can fill this liumbie department acceptably and 
usefully. ^ ' 

The opposite Ideal appears In the Conncctivat Common School Journal* 
(1838) : 

* It has Ix^en my aim In this publication to embrace only documents and 
arflcloa of permnnent value and Interest. This necessarily interferes with its 
popularity, success, and maltes It a constant expense. (Barnard.) 

The following extracts relate* more specifically to the problem : * 

Wlin't Is to be expected of a teachers’ jo\irnal? Some object that It contnlns 
no material for the dlstrtct schools, almost entirely for grade and high schools. 
Many take a teachers’ Journal exi>ectlng In it mid by It to be told how to tench 
school under any and all circumstances; diow they shall keep order, how they 
shall teach reading, spelling, etc. ; lu other words, they exi)Oct a^set of em- 
pirical recipes, and If they do not find! them, as they can not, th^ drop the 
jourfinl ns of no use to them. It must be nnderstood that It is lrapi>ssible to 
give detalleil methods in teaching that are Infallible. Teaching has not yet 
reache<l the crystalline stage of a tyue science, when it can be limited and de- 
lincsl, Its processes explained, and Its results predicted with certainty. 

American Education Afonthly * (I860) : The poverty of our educational 
IUcriitij|e is indeed a mofter of national reproach, especially to a nation that 
piofe^^s to be doing so much and so well for education. The better class of 
teachers ♦ • • bold themselves aloof from educational papers.* Tims 

• • ♦ they exert no considerable lulluenco on the character of educational 

litemtnre. . ^ 

Boys and girls teaching are neither producers nor consumers of e<luCatIouaI 
literature. The editor classifies other teachers as those who lead, ''leading 
tHiucators *’ ; those who are led; and those who neither lead nor ga The second 
grotm furnishes .most ntMet for school papers, and this class craves innterlal* 
of tm county Institute essay type or of the coni!e*aliuanac style; principles .they 
can not stand. " * 
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TItp Tenclicr' (1880) : Our hlfriily esteemed nml verj’ vnlimMe eontemnorarr 
r . ^ Athens. Ohio, some time n#ro called attention in Us 

[nnli miinber of our American edu- 

impressed with tills fact, and are also 
be compelled to say that their average tone I.s decidedlv low.* *’ The 
number of tlo^se Journals Is anmmlly Increnslnp. In spite of the fact that the 
pronter part of them meet an early ami richly cleserve<! death. We are puzzled 
nf f rea>rt,n.for their existence. I>o tencIuM*s deimmd that sort 

nv u ‘ ^ V editors are under tlio mlsaiipreheusion that teachers 

au altogether deyuy of lilernry taste — or, worse still, of common sense? These 
^biuitloiml Jourminst.s are mostly under the impression that the sort of Inspirn- 

on and prnotlenl help (?) needed by teachers Is scrappy Information of iill 
kinds and a vast aitiount of questions and answers and exeecnllnglv interesting 
Items about very unliiuwrtnnt persons and things. • ♦ ♦ \\\, very 

w^I know where to lay the blame, but we do know and feel that a crusade 
nan Inst such literature and sucli deteriorating Inffnences i.s very much nee<Icd 
ne are wrry for the editors and puhM.sbers who are eon.st rained, If thev are so* 
to meettuch n demand. Wo are Just as grieved for the tegicliers wlio »’u.sto 
tiieii time on .such reading, and more so for those who are In need of ififlucnce 
W^i “ source for tlieip education. A description of these 

Jonrna s Is hardly nevessnry. * They are line specimens of enterprising 

^urnnUsni, v^ith a very small capital of education or the culture Inseparable 
^om It. i iuU^fttlio circumstances it Is a problem why iliey exist, and wiieu 
they cease tlieir existonec the profession will he I)Iess*Ml. 

Quoted by Puiilic School Journal * (LX, 408) : Our American eihioatlonnl jour- 
nals are not, In tiu* iifain. sueh ns w*c could be proud Thev are to-day. for 
Uie most part, crude, .vtlmllow, uncritical, carelessly eilited, fidl of poor flnlterlos 
lacking in dignity, and lacking In definite aim. PoJiiaps fttother field of jour- 
nal sm has been cultlvnled in so unsatisfactory a manner, wiierens no field 
really demands more critical and scientific workers; for the exlucutlomil Journal 
IS the teacher of teachers, 

Samuel Findley, on educnlloiml Journalism In Ohio:* A problem ever present 
to the Irenes t wlltor of a periodical devotyd to the Intor<‘^iU of common schools 
Is how to fill his pages with matter most Instructive, electing, and Inspiring 
and beat calculated to promote wi.se and sound education, and' vet at the same 
time so popularize his journal ns to secure a sustaining constituency. The prob- 
lem Is not an easy one, but Is likely to grow easier with the lncreii.so of Intelll- 
feacher^^* filsseniinatlou of broader gnd juatcr views of education among 

[The writer (Sabin) *] believes that tW^ euRtom of fllilng a school Journal with 
metliod.s and device.s. cut and drletl, aH ready for school use, is not culculnte<l 
to make strong, independent toaciiers. , It savors too much of die labor-saving 
ae\hre In a flat ami having meals pent In from a common kltelum. The 

power to think, to originate, to adapt toi, the present work of the school, is the 
surest criterion of a gootl teacher; but Uda power is not ne<piIr(Ml bv wearing 
the misfit garments of some other perscul.lnor by fighting the battles of David 
In the armor of Saul. ^ 

continue to address \eachors as rational l>ehigs wlm are 
are seeking to Improve their knowietige of the theory and prac- 
tice of teaching. It positively refuses to consider tlie e^lucatioh of a child as 
a mechanical process, to be carried on ify mechanical device and rule of thumb. 

' Ohio Educational Monthly (iOOX, 358) : Among the subscrilWs to educational 
jouinnls are found the two extremes, composc^d on the one hand of those whose 
demami for what they term practical Is so strong that they fail to s<hj anything 
of merit In an article which can not be u.se<l directly to aid them in the actual 
work of the clftssroom.mnd, on the other hand, of Uiose who have lost all svmpa- 
thy wdth the helps which are ho valuable to inexpcri^ced teachers and Which 
u needed, and who ns a result criticise every article 

which does nor Wttjt In a philosophical manner some underlying principle of 

/^OUCAtiOtlt ♦ ♦ ■ • 
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Tbe younj; tcarlior who wants to prow in hla work ronli/oa that he must feed 
his mind upon somothlnp outside of and boyoi'd the more tUiUy grind. Important 
j as that Is, by which he must proi):ire himself lor l>Ls ftally work. He welcome.s 

topic.s which do not have any dlrcK’t hejirinp iiimn his daily work, wliich may not ^ 
he practical fn the narrow sense of hciiip imiiu‘diate;y and ilirectly UHJible, but 
wliii'h do plvi* hill) piiinethlnp outside of his schoolroom ami lu^yond Ultnself to 
think about and retloct upon, 

I’hc plan of conducting the^ rractlcal To.nchor* Is a very simple one. It rou' 
sists of an attempt to teacti and In some depree stpicrvisc the leacldnp of those 
wiio may ne<*d my helj) in their work. I liave a very strong desire to assist 
tc!ich(‘rs in tla.dr siruggU'.s to do hett<M* work in the sclioolrotun, ami liave ae* 
rcpied llie editorship of the Pnicthal T<‘nclic'.* tliat its oolnnms may b(‘ made a 
ini’Mits of helping those teachers who are heyond the Iniineiliate limits of my 
classic nnd pci^j^ml direction. (K. W. I'arker.) , , 

The Western Teacher * disousses .*5cliotilroom method, practical aids, ond 
L usalile luati'i'iais for progressive leacliers. ^ 

'rhe ischofil Hulletin" sets forth its purpose.^ as folloxieg : To plve news 
i ('spiH’ially of the institutes id’ the StaU?: to pidilisb cxtemled ^sketches of New 

VnrU tempters and schools, arid to discuss iu brief urtlcles only cur rout eduen* 

* tional measures. 


The purpo.se Is to jmbiish a State SL^iobl paper* of practical value- to 'every 
teacher — metlitals. device, schoolroom aids: Our constant aim will be to meet 
tile absolute needs of the schoolroom. 

The foregoing are reproRtuUntive. Tjtelr main content may be summarized 
ns follows; The bet ter. class of teachers IioUls Itself aloof from tencher8\j>erl* 
oilicals ; many Sf the rest want nruusenient, jokes, scrappy iiiformatloih or lit- 
erary pedagogy of the county institute type. Hence many journuls are crude, 
shallow, nnd lucking in dignity. The most commonly alleged detnaud from 
toncher.s, however, seom.s to come from lllHiualitled persons who persistently 
ask for something “ pi-MCtloal ” — nintorlal dirwtly ttsablc In the BChoolroom. 
Teachers apparently wb<h to rend a plan of proce<lure to-<lay \vhich may be 
lira diced to-morrow and forgotten the next day, without Improving themselves, 
.Sovernl of the (luotatlons protest jipu Inst ready ii||do <levlct^ and preacriptlonc 
for rule of thumb and mechunlcul methods. It m noted, however, that much 
which appears trivial to an experienced leachrr tuny have hnd vAlue nt an 
earlier stage In his career ; what Is quite obvious and use<I as a matter of faoi^)y 
strong, M'osourceful, or Ingenious teachers has K> be suggested, even given In 
roady-nia<le form to a large class of teachers who arc neither rosourceful nor lu- 
gonbms. And the last citations recognize method and device as n large element 
of their aim. A study of circulation statistics in a later chapter shows that the 
jouriiHls. which actually *iiade this thedr aim were the ones which met the most 
KMornl demand, | 

ISqtween the Ideal of Dr. Uarnard, “ to embrace only articles of permanent 
value and Interest,’* aii4 the clever pai>er, with its hints, plays, songs, exercises to 
cut and paste; and, on the otluT hand, the schoidmen’s type of journal, with 
•Its notes. iK?i;soimls, "puffs," and editorial advertising, there Is a Aide gulf. 
The former tyi^, best represented by Barnard’s Aiuerlcan Journal of Edu* 
cal ion, realize<l its function mos^ fully In becoming^ as projected, a standard 
encyclopedia of nlucatlun. It may be consulted In any large library, and is 
accepted as. good authority at home nnd abroad. M Is rend only by soinewimr 
scholarly pert^ns now, as was tlte case while beuig published. For actual 
average teachers with only moderate enthusiasm for things Intellectual, It was 


‘Practical Teacher, Chicago. 1884, VIII. 13. 
■WeBtern Teacher, Milwaukoe,/.1802. 

•Seh. Bulletin, Byracuse, 1874, I, 4. 
^I^ebra^ Teacher. Uocoto, 18^8, I. "IS. 
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too scholarly, serious, and Impersonal A careful student of education * has 
aUeged that s(^h>o 1 Jamals at the close of the century were less powerful than 
50 years earlier, since they could no longer influence legislation. With the state- 
ment there can be no objection. Any Inferences drawn from It should take 
Into consideration the fact that the earlier Journals wore devised for and rea l 
by those who made laws or at least voted for lawmakers, while the most 
general circulation of school Journals at the close of the century was amon- 
those w’ho did neither. All might be Interested In the construction of a State 
«Aool astern; only professional teachers could be expected to read nature^ 
study lessons or busy- work. 

The following Is the estimate of a competent student of education concerning 
school journals of the Ume (1895) :* 

After long examination of the several periodicals, we have some time since con- ■ 
eluded, and now Invariably advise teachers, that for most purposes no edii- 

^tlonal Journal Is half so valuable as the School Journal, 

reasons for this opinion are, that It is con- 

. ductea in an earnest, helpful spdrit; that It makes no concessions to the educa- 
tional demagogues and mountebanks; that It continually sets the mastery of 
prlhclples above the application of mere devices; and that It never for a moment 
loses sight of the philosophical and psychological foundations on which nil sound 
educational theory and practice must rest. Its IdeaU are of the highest and 
Its methods beyond cMtIcism. 

With the above high indorsement, which seems to the writer not unreasonable, 
note the character of the periodical under consideration. The volume of 1895-96, 

In Its lees than 600 pages, exclusive of advertising, contains nearly 200 articles, 
in addition to book notices, poetry, a few jokes, pews, and editorial notes, anti 
a long continued story. A fourth of Its space Is occupied with schoolroom 
method and management It Is of Interest only to teachers, unless the story 
1 ^ should prove of Interest to older clUldren. Compared with the works of the 
early period. It would ai^)ear to the general reader scrappy and of limited 
Interest But both the estimate quoted and Its circulation Indicate ‘that It was 
performing Its mission. The function of a ^neral school perineal had 
changed. * 

In this chapter, chiefly by means of the quotations cited, It has been shown that 
the eariler school Journals had widely Inclusive alms,, the most constant and 
uniyersal of which were agitation aod promoUtm of wise educational measures 
by influence upon leaders rather than direct aid of actual teachers through 
method- and device; this aim and the older type of Journal. In the presence of 
demand for “practical** material for teachers, occasioned after 1800 much 
dlscuaslbn as to what a school Joumat was or should attempt As a cla.ss 
school Journals met these demands and questions by the increase of “ practical 
helps ** and “ school news **'materlal, shown later In the study of content ; and 
; It wlU also be shown that another class of periodicals developed whose solo 
appeal was to the classroom teacher. Thd only possible solution of the dual - 
> problem was increase of spcclalisatioiL 







Chapter III. 


SCHOOL JOURNALS SPECIALIZED TO MECT LOCAL 

NEEDS. 


Progresstve speciaMzation as a general movement Is easily marked In the 
evolution of American educational periodicals. At first, apart from nnconsdouB 
^n^iations due to editorial bent, education itself was considered a sufficiently 
narrow field. Later, divers Interests claimed attention, which resulted in great 
specialization of content, discussed in a subsequent chapt^ ; identification with 
ll)e interests of territorial divisions — or, rather, administrative units— will be 
the principal subject of this chapter. The first Journals, while somewhat local 
In contributors, content, and circulation, were not specifically addressed to 
the needs of any locality. But in the development of State school systems it 
was inevitable that State school Journals should come into being, In some*^ 
respects similar to, though not modeled after, the official and local German ^ 
publications. As these were for many years practically the only educational 
I»erIodlcal8 published, and still remain important, an account of certain phases 
of their development wilUje given. Brief notice will also be taken of county 
e<lucational papers, a further specialization to meet local needs. 


The two agencies most influential tn establishing State school Journals were 
State superintendents or comml^ioners of schools and State teachers* asso- 
ciations. Very often tlie first local attempt at publication of such periodicals 
came through one of these means; In other cases there were private pioneer 
efforts, more or less uns^ccssful, which soon gave way to one of the official or 
scinlofflcial agencies, wj|^^eater responsibility and better resources for support 
, nnd cooperation, ^ * 

The first of the Journals established and edited by State superintendents of 
schools* were the Ohio Ckimmon ^bool Director, condncted by Samuel. Lewis 
und published by action of the istate Legislature of Ohio,* nnd the Michigan 
Jtmrnal of Education,* likewise circulated by the Slate legislature and con 
ducted hy Supt J. D. Pierce. “ Father of the Michigan public-school system.” 
Both of these were Issued beginning wlth^March. 1838. In August of the same 
year Henry Barnard began the pabllcatlon of the Connecticut Common School 
.Tournal,* under the direction of the board of commlasloners of common schools; 
In 1880 Horace Mnnn, secretary of Massachusetts Board of Education, began 
the Issue of the Common School Journal * of Massachusetts. The District School 
Journal * of the State of New York, published by Francis Dwight, appeored in 
March, 1840, the editor citing in the .first Issue the S^te publications of 
MIchi^B, OotmecUcut, and Masaochuaette as a reason for nsplrlng.to a place 
as a State organ. 



dlvnard ; XV, 883 : Codo. Com. gch. Jl., 1643, IV, 80, * 

Ohio it ot BO.: 1S03, VII, 384. ^ 

Hoyt and Ford. J. D. Pierce, ** Father of Mich. och. aritem,** 
Conn. Com. B«b. Jt, 18SS, I, 1-ft. 

Com. 8ch. JK, 18&0, I, 1, • , 

DltUi^ 8ch. JL, 18i0k I, i;* 
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The ipumal of the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction (1845), though 
nominally the organ of the Institute, was edited by Henry Barnard, the State 
commissioner of schools, as was the Rhode Island Educational Magazine (1852), 
continued by his successors. The Common School Advocate (1848) wAs published 
by the secretary of the State Board of Education In Maine/ Of these early State 
ventures, most of which were somewhat "aided financially by the States, as well 
as others published under private auspices but given official eacourngement, 
ortty two survives! os long ns 10 years, and none of the rest for, half so long a 
period. State superintendents continued active in establishing such journals, 
and States made approprIatio:'.;i toward their supi>ort, a phase of the matter 
discussed later In this chapter. 

- It Is not difficult to recognize the dire need of “official organs” or means of 
communication with school officers In a frontier State^ where school laws-were In 
the making. Inadequate office fncliltles made the writing of many letters bur- 
deusomev if not Impossible. Even circular letters, used to answer queatlons 
repeatedly asked and to stir enthusiasm for education among school officers and 
patrons, were both expensive and Ineffective. The purposes of State superin- 
tendents and commissioners are frequently set forth in Justification of their 
editorial efforts and the official organa The,puri)OS€ of the Connecticut Com- 
mon School Journal * was — 

to promote the elevated character of comm'on schools * •* * be the organ of 
cotpmunlcatlon between the board and secretary and the people • * • c()n- 

tain the laws of the State ♦ * • help school committees and school visitors, 

help form, encourage, bring forward good teachers • • • furnish some 

matter adapted to capacity of children * * * and Ipform ns to wliat Is doing 
In other States — 


and of Its work the official report was as follows:* 


Amid the jarring conflicts of party, and the louder claims of sectarian and 
other interests, the peaceful and unobtrusive cause of education has rect^Ived but 
little attention from the public press 'generally, either political or religious. 
It was felt that a journal, kept sacredly aloof from the disturbing Influences of 
party or sectarian differences, and made the organ of communication between 
committees, teachers, and friends of education in dlffereiU parts of the Stale, 
the depository of ail laws relating to schools, and of opinions on questions , con- 
nected with their administration, and the vehicle of extended' discussions and 
information on the whole subject, would be highly serviceable In awakening an 
actlvei intelligent, and efficient spirit in forwnrtllng the cause. \ 

Horace Mann’s Common School Journal * briefly states Its purpose to be “ Im- 
: : provement of the common schools and the means of popular education, not so 

^ much to ffiscovef as to diffuse knowledge * * * contain laws, reports of the 
r . board.” 


I 


. The District School Journal* of the State of New York, in speaking of the 
oflWa! papers of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Michigmj, says; 

They are conducte<l under the superintendence of the officers charged with 
t^t subject end are made the organs of ooinmunicatlng to the subordinate 
ofllcers, to teachers, and to the inhabitants of districts the various Information 
ijeoessary to the co|rect discharge of their duties and to prevent litigation. 
They contain- also valuable essays upon reforms and tmproveu>ents of the sys- 
tem;, and discussions on various topics connected with education, caicuiated to 
awaken attention to the subject and produce a more active and vigorous solrit 
la forwarding tlie cause. 




■ ^ Maine. Barnard : XV. 88S ; Me. JL of Rd., 1860. 1, 14. 

^Fourth Rep. Bd. of Coawn Issioaerg of Common 8cbs.. 1842, 

‘1888,1,1. , 
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The Common School Journal of Pennsylvania,* which aspired to aa/dffldal 
status it never reached, was devised — 

To promote a convenient and economical ihedlum for conveying the laws of 
the Commonwealth and official communications from the superintendent of com- 
mon schools to the board of directors Ui eai^h school district of the State. 

The general purpose of the pioneer AcWgan Journal of Education (1838) was 
set forth in Us Latin motto, doubtless eotoewhat puazling to muny of the school 
officers wh 9 received it at State expense, Omn<6i« ^cientia sicui omnibaa 
ivagia; entm rc$ publica/ct permanebit. 

As a summary of tlie purjwse and.Talue of a periodical to the Slate superin- 
tendent, the estimate of Supt. Gregjory, of Michigan, is given: 

After coming into office I weighed carefully the qua^tton of exercising the 
authority given by law to the State superintendent of subscribing for a copy 
of the Journal of Education for etch of the school districts of the State. The 
need of some such means of comdaunlcation with the district officers had been 
fre<iuently asserted by my predecessors and by the sui>erintendeDts of other 
States. I finally, the 1st of March, subscribed for a sufficient number of copies 
' to send one to every school director at the rate of 00 cents a year. The small 
sum of 60 cents to each district, ds surely no great price tot pay for an agency* 
Umt puts the deportment In monthly communication with every district board 
In the State. The Journal has, ^ been of great service in giving an early pub- 
Ikatlow to the laws passed the last session, *and in carrying the ordinary noti- 
fications of the department. A' considerable portion of Its cost has been saved 
to the State In the circulars \Vhlch must otherwise have been issued, and the 
p<).stnge on them. It will be still more useful the coming year, and will prob- 
ably save the depffrtnjent neatly its cost Some of the States are accustomed 
to mnke appropriations for thp circulation of tracts on the subject of educa- 
tion : this goes as a monthly ti$ct to the district, and the Influence It thus exer- 
cises in promoting the efflclencv of our system of public lastructlon can not be 
too highly estimated,* 

He adds that It is sometim^ circulated and read throughout the district 
It being evident chough fr^m the foregoing typical citations that the States 
could make good use of official periodicals, at least until school systems had 
passed the pioneer stage and achieved some measure of well-understood stability, 
an examination of some of the workings of such laws and official arrangements 
09 were made, or in actual o^ratlon without formal recognition, will contribute 
to an understanding of this p^ase of educational journalism. 

The Uuoe most Important ^ays In which States have assisted In the support 
of school Journals are: | 

(o) By direct financial aid, permitting or requiring the circulation of such 
periodicals, supported by apj^roprlations from the State treasury ; 

(0) By laws and regulatlpns permitting or authorizing local boards or school 
officers to subscribe, maklnji payment from local funds; 

(c) Through State superintendents and State boards of edtioation by means 
of official and semiofflelal ** deaignaUon.V’ circulars requesting or advising 
teachers and officers to subscribe, and pressure exertt?d by official connection 
with unofficial publications • 

Each of those will be cofeidered In some detail, dlretft finaudal support most 
oxtensivelj'. 

The first State appropriations of money to circulate school jouninls occurred 
In Ohio and In Michigan, yWhere those States supported Hit Ohio Common School 
Director and the Mlchlrtn Journal of Education, rtepectlvely. Beginning with 
March, 1888, the first Was continued through November of the same year, and 
the second until Fdnmary, 1840. The suggesUon of this measure for Improving 
public education probably came from a reading of Oousbu's report upon educft*. 

.*1844, 1, No, 1.- 
•illch. JL,of ISjSO, 88. 
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tion In Prussia.' which had been generally circulated In the United States Mrs 
Austin’s translation appearing In 1834. ThU report Indicates that certain pro-’ 
fessional literature was annually sent to Prussian teachers at State expense. 
The next was In Connecticut,* * where the assembly In IgrfO appropriated $330 
toward defraying the expense of sending to every si-hool society in the Suite 
a bound copy of such numbers of the Common School Journal as had been pre- 
viously placed at the disposal of the committee on schools. In 1840 the Stnto 
superintendent of New lork* recommended the ajiproiirlntlon of $2,800 to cir- 
culate gratuitously among school ofllcers an official organ of the State depin t- 
• ment of education, and he cites the e.\ample of Mass.ichusetts, Connecticut and 
Michigan. Next year. 1841, authority was given the State suiKuinteudcm to 
subscribe for a copy for each organized district of the Stnto, all omclal notices 
nml laws to be published gratuitously. 

By the action of the five States mentioned the prcceilc-nt was welt e.sliibll.slu'il, 
and most of the State legislatures were petltloneil or “ ^emorinitzeil ” In behalf 
of new periodicals as fast as they were establlshi'd by the State assiytatlniis. 
In some States, as tu New Hampshire,' the legislature, after being repeatedly 
Importuned, reporte*! the matter ns “ InexiiedlenL" In Iowa* a resolution w s- 
Introduced Into tho senate authorizing the State superintendent to subsnilm 
for 1,000 copies of tlie District School Journal of hhluciltlon. at not more tli.m 
80 cents a copy, for the school districts of the State, lait It was Indefinitely i>o-i. 
poned. The editor says this action came ns no surprise to him after he had se<-n 
the leglslatdrs, but a later legislature, more favorably disposed, passed a slmllir 
measure. Usually such laws were enacted upon the recommendation of the 
State ^superintendent or commissioner of schools .hfter a memorial had been 
presented by a committee representing the State Teachers’ Association. The 
general nature of the various laws pas.sed may be J est Inferred by examining 
the following quotations anti summaries: * 

In New York * the annual appropriation for the District School Jouninl was 
not renewed after 1851, aud the Journal was discomlnued In 1855. A smaller 
approprlaUon was made to send the New York Teacher' to town and city suimr- 
Inteadeuta. After being reriuoed In amount, this was dlagontlnued, and nn up- 
pro|irlatlon of $1,000 made to send the Teacher to lueiperleuced teachers.* 

The Coonectleut Inw, and nn Indication of Its operation, follows:* 

Resolved by this Assembly, That the sum of $250 annually be. and the same 
hereby Is. approprlnte<i to the use of the Conne<’tlcut Sinto T<mchers’ A8s..(Htl, ,, 
''f fhe president or the o.niroller, “ pnld^^^^^ 
cmv *!'i* Thut said nssoclatlou shall furnish one 

copy of the Connecticut School Journal and Annal.s of Education, each month 
x^out charge to the active school visitor of each school society. (I’nascd’ 

A memorial of the Slate Teachers’ A&olation ** asked the legislature for an 
extension <.>f,this support In sending to Indopcmieut district a copy of the 
.lonriml. As Imlicnted, the leglslnture of npproprlated a sum sufficient to 
cliTulute the Journnl among school visitors. The State suporlutendent. J D 
Phlibrlck, says of this: “ * 






* CousiM’ii Report, 22. 

*Conn. Com. Bcb. Jl.. 1840, III, 24. 

•N. Y. DUt. Sch. JU 1840-41, 

* N. U. Jl. of Ed., 1862, VI, 1ft. 

• Iowa Diet. Sch. Jl. of Ed., 18&3->94. L 28. 

• N. r. Teacher, 185ft> III, 238. 

•iwa., X, 107. 

XI, 197. 

•Conn. Com. Sch. JI„ 18SS, X,*S«T. 

Ibid., 809, V " 
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The benefits which were anticipated from this measure hare been fully re- 
I all 7 ;efl Indeed, they have proved much greater than was expected. Through 

this medium an edition of the school l^s as compiled and passed * * * • at 
I the last session was circulated among the school visitors, and a mass of Infor- 

mation has been disseminated with i^ereuce to the best plans of organizing, 
instructing, and elevating the character of our schools. ja 

. * The superintendent then points out Uie advantage of sending tK Journal to 

every district and recommends that an appropriation !>e made to |^ble this to 
l>e done. This request was repeated ‘ or suggested In most of the annual reports 
' until the Journal suspended In 1800. ' 

By far the longest-continued State support of a school periodical is found In 
I Pennsylvania.* Section 9 of the law of May, 1855, Is as follows: 

That the Pennsylvania Sch<x>l .Tournn] shall he recognized as the official 
organ of the department of common schools of this Commonweal th. In which 
tlic current decisions made by the superintendent of ct*mmon schools shall be 
published, free of charge, together with aU ofliclal drciilars and such otlier let- 
ters as he may find It necessary or advi::;^|A» to Issue from lime to time, includ- 
I ing liis annual report ; and the superlntonWnt is hereby authorized to subscribe 

i for one copy of said School Journal to be sent to each board of school diret'tors 

In the State, for public use, and charge the cost thereof to the contingent expeuses 
of tlie depurtiueut of common schools. 

, This law' remained In force until after 1909;" appropriations for the circula- 

tion of the Journal have been oontlnhed to the present (1916). According to the 
provisions of another law. every school tllrector by vote of tlie lo^^l board might 
I receive the Journal at the expense of the district, 

I The Wisconsin law of March, 1S56,* authorized the State superintendent to 

subs-cribe for a copy of the Wisconsin Journal of Education for each district 
and for each town ,?uporintemlent. ^ 

After several years of urging, the Michigan Legislature In ISoo provided for 
, scndl^ng at Stale cxi>cnse two copies of the Michlgua^ Journal of Education * to 
each district, one to be Sent naonthly, the other sent at the close of the year as 
a lound volume to become part of the district library. Tills law was In oi>era- 
tlon two years. The 1857 law follows: 

The people of the State of Michigan eii.net that the State superintendent of 
public Instruction be ami Is authorized to subscribe for one copy of the Michigan 
Journal of IMucatlon, a*perio'dical publlshtHl under the direction of tlie Michigan 
State Teachers Assoolatlon, for each schooldlstrlct In the Slate, to l)e sent by ^ 
mail, the postage l>cing prepaid by the publisliers, to the director of the ^kl 
districts, the price of smb subsorlptlon^to be CO cents a year for each copy, and 
suoii subscription to begin with the January number of the present^yehr. All 
general laws relating to public Instruction and all general nptifl^tlons Issuing 
from the departipent of public Instruction to lie published In such journal free 
of charge to the l^tnte. (Approved, Feb. 14, 1857.) 

The North Carolina liiw, enacted a year or two later, was similar. The Iowa 
law' permitted the State sui>erlutGDdtMijt to— 

subscribe for a imlficlent number of copies of some educational school paper, 
priiitetl and published In the State, to furnish one to each county Bupertntendent 
but no paper shall be selected which will not publish each decision relating to 
the school law and which he may regard of general Importance. And the wr* . 
tifiente of having thus subscribed shall be sufficient authority for the auditor of 
State to ihsue his warrant upon the State treasurer for the amount of the sub- 
.^ci'iptloil. - 


' Ttpp! Conn. 8upt.,of Common Schs., 1^00, 32; 1802, 21; 1804, 14; 1805, 20; 1800, 08; 
1807, 77. * ' , 

. » Pt, Seb, Uw, 1865, »oc. 0. ' 

> Pt. Sch. law, 1878, p, 121. 

«WlB. JI. of Ed., 1857, il, 20. 

• 1857, IV, 169. , , 
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n outhorlied the State superlutemlent to send u copy of ' 

L dow A ^ ami required that tu*o pages a m^onth 

be devoted to the interests of school officers. mumu 

Next to Pennsylvania, California made the greatest use of tlfe plan of State 
support. 1 he law of 18(14 (sectioD 84) declares: 

. the duty of the superintendent of public Instruction to annus'lly 

to^snnlu* h number of copies of some monthly Jounmi of education 

to supply each county superlnujulent, city superintendent, dl.strlct clerk nn.l 

the State board of education, and shall be a iournnl devoted 
exclusively to etiucational punxises and published ruonthlv in California The 
of public Instruction shall be one of its (Hlitors ♦ * ♦ The 

' * * * shall not exceed $1.50, and the State Imard of edu 

sus!u?n:d“aVrio«T^^^^ " 

The subscription vvns paid by the State. It may be noticed that designation 
by the State board of education was required,. No Statesubsidize<l journal iu 
California managed to survive st^curely, as In Poimsylvania, and several in 
succession were thus seleit(.L With minor variation the formal designation and 
agreement Is ludlcatc*d by the following: 

Educational Journal * published monthly by the 
^ uhiishiug Co., be, and the same Is hereby, designated by the State 
^ard of educJrtlon as the official organ of the department of public Instruction. 

designation It Is understood by the board and agreed by tlie 
publishers that nothing of a partl.snn or sectarian nature shall appear in Its 
cohimiw : that It shairbe maintained ns a first-class educational Jounial and that 
nmuagera shall furnish the superintendent of public 
before tlie tentli day of each month with an aflidnvit that 

*^**^^* district clerk or school 

ahn * annum. Ihe copies to be mnile<l to school clerks 

^all bear on their titie-page the words, “For District Sclu^l Library The 

• dars^noTcTto t/^%?bHsherr'‘''" 0« 

The California law of IS04 * autborizeil the Stale hoartl of eilucntlon to desig- 
nate the official organ, after which It was nmndntory upon the county super- 
intendent to subscribe for sufficient copies to supply all districts under his. 

- Jurisdiction. The subscriptions were paid from the library funds of the 
district Under this law, still in force in 1001, no State appropriation was made 
but since rounty superintendents or local officers wore given no option In case 
the State board designated an official organ, !t closely resembleel diyect State 
mmj)ort, though the money was taken from n local lond. 

The following euinmarj’ Infllcatos briefly the amount of direct State support : 
After the pionwr efforts of Ohio and Michigan, Connecticut appropriated $830 
In 1840, and a smaller amount, usually $260, annut^lly from 1851 to 1805- New 
York, $2,800 annually from 1840 to 1845, and $2,400 a year from 1840 to*l&5l 
and again sums varying from $800 to $1,200 annually, 1855-1801; Michi- 
gan, nt qo cents a copy, spent alKnit $2,200 annually, 1855-1801 ; Pennsylvania, 
uitli the exception of a few short intervals, has ma0e appropriations usually 
between $1,600 and $2,600 since 1856, aud continues such Mipport; Wisconsin 
at 60 cents a copy, expended approximately $l,700*a year, 1857-1802; Mnssn’ 
chusetta aided the State Teachers’ Assoctatton In supporting the Massachusetts 
leacher much of the time between 1857 and 1808, the amount of the annual - 
appropriation usually being $300; California, with many changes of the re- 
ciplents of Its appropriations, umially spent between $3,000 and $4,000 annually 


‘Kaana* Bdoeatloiuil fl., 1866, HI, lA 
Toachor, ISdOp, IU, 866^. x - 
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In circulating school journals, 1865 to the close of the century; Kansas from 
1S05 to. 1874 spent n varying amount, probobly averaging more than ?1,000 
annually upon the Kansas Educational Journal ; Virginia, 1i *^1891, gave its 
Journal an annual support amounting as a rule to a little than $r>00; 

UluHle Island aided the Schoolmaster wltli about $350 a yair for . everal years 
after 1855 ; andjown, Ohio, Maine, North Carolina, and possibly one i> two other 
Stattis for short periods made annual appropriations to clrculuie "Stai ” organs.. 
Nevada sent to Its school officers the official journal of California. The total 
nmount of money spent hy all the States In circulating school journals before 
1900 was between $250,000 and $300,000, of which Pennsylvania and California 
fcxi>ended more than hulf. 

^ 'I’he second means by which States officially lent support to school journals 

was through permissive legislation authorizing local boards or officers to pay 
for their subscription out of district funds. There ^Yas always an element of 
!<ical option, even In enses of circulation by State appropriation, for before 
Ij copies could be mailed to school officers tlielr addresses must be secured, and it 

{ lmpi>ened ('ccasionally that county superintendents or school board members 

were Indifferent to the real or supposed advantages of an educational periodical, 
or even objected to receiving it, and failed or refused to furnish the publishers 
with their addresses. Direct State support was more certain, less variablo with 
the times, and was accordingly most sought. But permissive legislation or 
regulation w^as much better than none and was gla,dly made use of In Qie ab- 
sence of more acceptable recognition. It was doubtless more pleasant for 
Slate legislatures to give an optional local support than to deny In tofctfthe re- 
quest of a committee representing a teachers’ organization, not very numerous 
I perhnps nor imlltlcally active, but highly respected. Thua the legislature In 

Iowa,* though unwilling to give direct State aid of great cousequejice, recog- 
nlzed the “ Voice” as the official organ* and aulhorlzei’ ulstrict clerks to make 
the subscription from local funds. The State board of ctlucatlon* subsequently 
nutborize<l every district to subSdklbe for the Iowa Instructor and make It part 
of the library. A single example will serve as an Illustration of the permissive 
legislation enacted In several States, the Minnesota law fra^ied In 1868 and 
possetl at the request of the State superintendent,* which provided that; 


Any district clerk desiring to receive a copy of the Mlnne.'^ta Teacher and 
Jouninl of Education, at the expense of his district,* inny In writing direct the 
siii>erintendent of schools for his county to order such copy to be sent to him, 
and for that purtwse shall give his post-office address. The superintendent 
shall thcreui>on order the publisher of said Journal to send a copy of It to 
such address, which shall be preserved by^the clerk and transmitted to his sue* 
ceasor In office as property of the district.' It shall be the duty of the 

superintendent of public Instruction to examine and approve each Issue of said 
journal before It Is Issued and to require from the publisher of the Teacher a 
good nnd sufficient bond. 

It not Infrequently happened that when It proved^ Impossible to secure legis- 
lative support. State school officers discovered that no laws after all were 
ueceesary. Thus In Indiana (1863) * after failure In repented efforts to secure 
a law with reference to the Indiana School Journal, an opinion w^as rendered 
that trustees had a right to pay for ihe Journal out of. district funds, though 
the law made no prqvlslon for doing so. Though this at first brought Ohly 
moderate results In circulation,* the decision was given considerable publicity, 


> Laws of Iowa, 185S, 107. 

• Voice of Iowa, 1S5S, III, 1. 

* Iowa iDstroctpr, 1^03, V, 885. 
«Hlna. Teacher, 1668, li. 208, 417, 


*Mlnn. Scb. Tjiw, 1873. secs. 73, 76. 
•Ind. Bcb. Jl., 1863, VIII, 40. 

Ubid.. 1867, XII, 174; XVI, 461. 
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and In 1807 tb^re were counties in which every trustee and director were sup- 
plied at the expense of local funds. 

Similarly in Kansas (1885)* * the State superintemlent secured from the attor- 
ney general an oplDloD to the effect that, since school boards* are usually com- 
posed of farmers and others who do not know the law. It will be helpful for 
them to receive the Journal at the expense of the district, If so voted by tlic 
people at the annual meeting,” and the State superintendent of Nebraska do- 
cldcd that without a specific law on the subject, district boards could legally 
pay for a copy of the Neliraska Twiier * for eacli mcnd>^ out of Imral fuiul.'C, 
and advises tlds to be clone. 

The third menus by which States or State on’idals lent support to school 
journals was ofiTclnl patronage without spec-ifie legal basis, for wliioh the nid 
of laws was not Invoked but much sought after by e<lItors and puhlishers 
neverUieless. The most general of the.se was the mere statement, over omclnl 
signature of the superintendent, that the Journal was his ofllcial organ, accom- 
panied very often by an exhortation to teachers or officers to subscribe. Tho 
State school commissioi^er of Ohio advised each county auditor to take the 
Ohio Journal of Education* since It would contain school laws and comments. 
A little later the same advice is pdven to local sclux>l boards.* From the gn^at 
number of similar quotations which could easily be given, only the following 
cases are cited : 

It is the means adopted by the State superintendent to convey his de<’isions 
as to the Intent, Interpretation, and eon.sBructlon of the school law, and teuch«*rs 
and officers should take It for no other reason save this.* 

The State superintendent decided to publish montHy all decisions, reports, 
and questions used in quarterly examinations. 

This will practically make tho Journal the official paper of the department, 
and since the subscription price Is only $1 per year. I w’ould like to see It In 
the possession of every teacher and school officer In Colorado.* 

A newly elected State superintendent, continuing the policy, affixes his .signa- 
ture to this statement : * r 

I 

I have this day designated tlic Colorado School Journal na the offirial organ 
of the department of public Instruction. ♦ • * This designation Is an ex- 

pression of confidence that this paixjr should be In the hands of nil persons 
interested In education. 


Much more directly than by mere exhortation. State school officers stimulated 
interest In the State publication by exerting pressure upon tenchers^who were 
candidates for certificates. This Influence, through a multitude of rather In- 
tangible connecU(ma, as well ns openly and aI>ove board, Jt Is quite Impossible 
to measure, but as financial support and legal preference declined It became 
a rather powerful factor. The State superintendent exerted much of this 
pressure through hIs Influence upon couaty superintendents. In the first volume 
of the Kansas Educational Journal * he asks county superintendents to work for 
the circulation of the Journal. Similar support Is In evidence for the Indiana 
School Journal.* If the State superintendent Issued a circular letter or pub- 


* Westera Bch. JL, 214, 1085. 
•Kebr. Teacher, 1808, 1, 155, 147. 
•Ohio Jl. of Rd., 1854, IIL 

* Ibid., yi, 203. 


*8o<itfaem 6ch. JL, Arkanaaa, 1803, VI, Mo. 2, 21. 

• Colo. Sofa. JL. 1889, T. 

Mbld., 1802, VIII, No. 8U. 

•Kaaa. Bd. Jl.,-1884, 1, 84. 

•XVII, 280. 
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listed a signed statement to the effect that designation of an official organ ' 

Ik complete evidence of my confidence that the ^uraal can be safely indorsed 
4y sui>orIntenderits aa a paper which should be it the hand of every teacher,’* * 
and if la addition It happened that the State superintendent was also editor 
or tinaucially interested la Increasing the circulation, considerable force was 
given to sucli an appeal. And if the county sui)erlntcndent was more or less 
deiKMulent upon the State Kiiperlntendent-eiUtor for certification, or fond of the 
sort of publicity found in the tliousiind-times-repented item, “Superintendent 

— ; of County sends us a *nlce* list of subscribers, ’’ tlie 

Qpjteal came wltli i>eculiar force to timid, Inexperienced, incapable, or suspicious . 
teachers, rensoimbly perturbed over tlie consequences of an impending examina- 
^ linn. There is much evidence that fear of examination or examiners Was early 
sei/j^J upon to spri^ad circulation, and that It was ih a degree effective.' A few 
examples of Urns cndenvorlng to drive ieachci*s Into the subscrtrdlon list are 
giv<‘ii by way of illustration- 

n 

Indinna State Teachers’ Assoclntlon (lSr»C) :* Resolved, That school examiners 
throughout the Slate be resp(K:tfully n>quoste<l to aid in the circulation of the 
Indiana State Journal by remitting tlielr fees for cxnmlnntioua upon candidates 
taking ami paying them for the Jourpal ; and that whenever an examiner shall 
thus ijrocure five subscribers he shul) be entitled to one copy free of charge. 

' A few ^ears later * the convention of examiners voted to add 5 per cent to the 
grade of nil j'audidates who took a school journal, preference being given to 
the Indiana School Journal, and an examiner Is quoted to the effect* that he 
will lower the grade of any teacher who refuses to take the Indiana School 
Journal. Tim superintendent of North Carolina, among other Instructions to 
examiners; Issuo<l the following:* 

1 would esi>eclally urge that you ask all, male and female, If they take the 
North Carolina Journal of Etlucatlon ; and where teachers of experience are 
found to be without Oils or any other eilucatlonul, periodical, or any work on, 
the subject of tcaclilng, wdiolly neglecting such means of Improvement, that 
they be examined with the most critical care and with least allowance for 
their deficiencies. • • • They owe It to their own character and to the 

public, deeply interested In their clmracter, to avail themselves of alj such 
moans ns Uioy can well aflbrd to gala Information necessary to the faithful 
discharge of their duties, and to bo unwilling to s^mre n single dollar for 
such n pun>ose argues a narrowness of vision or nff Indifference to the sacred 
olillgatloiis of the teacher wldcli the public should know and which should 
nu»et with your unqualified disupprobatlou. 

The State superintendent Virginia* recommended that teachers be per- 
pmtt*d to subscribe for the Journal of Education In lieu of examination. 

Pressure, often of semiofficial nature, was exerted through resolutions o^ 
^(Numty teachers’ moetlngs, Institutes, and associations; ** Resolved, That it Is 
the duty of each teacher to take the Illinois Teacher/** from the proceediuga 
of a county assneiation, needs only n chang6 of name to embody the content 
of tliousauds of such resolutions in favor of official periodicals. The resolution 
itself, perhaps, became as trite and conventional os many others regularly liw • 
cludeti nt each annual gathering, but Its presence suggests some force, other 
than Its inherent worth, at work to prevent forgetting the needy periodical. 

• ‘ Western Sch. Jl.; 1885, I, 21. 

• Indtaoa Sch. Jl., 1856, I, 200. 

•Ind. Sch. Jl., 1862, VII, 872. 

• Ind. Bcb. Jl., 1808, VIII, 248. 

^ • Quoted with approval in Mtch. JL of fid., 1850, -yU. 275, 

•in. Teacher, 1860. II, 87. 

« fid. JL ^f Ta., 1871, 111, 30, 
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What was the result ef State aid, permissive leglslntlon, State and official 
pn’tronage described In the foregoing pages? No attempt will be made to ■ 

answer this question separately for each form of assistance, though certain 
pliQses of the answer will apply to one In a greater degree than to the others. 
Superlntendeuts repeatedly state that, so far as the use of a s<‘hool Journal as 
a means of communicatlbn was concernwl, the plan reprostmted a good Invest- 
ment for the Statej^ The Rhode Island Schoolmaster quotes from the coramla- 
sioner's annual report : ‘ 

The appropriation so wisely made for the distribution of “ sotno (Mlucatlonal 
journal ” In the State was given to the Schoolmaster. Three hundred and fifty 
copies were distributed In the district. 1 can not conceive of a more judicious . 
or e<* *onoink‘aI expenditure J^>r the advancement of educational interests. 

In order to these ueces-sary objects (comuiuuicate with school ofiicers), thero 
was only the choice betwetm special circulars and a regular channel of commu- 
nication.’ I begin with* circulars, which were found to be exi>en8lve and 
unsiitlsfactory. • • • 'phe board of education agreed tp unite with the edu- 
cational association In an enlargement of the Journal to its present size of 48 
pages, 12 of which belong to this department, and the annual cost to the school 
fund Is about $500. For this amount every superintendent and every district ^ 

board In the State receives the entire magazine. The publishers could not afford ^ 

to do this but fur a special donation of $200 In aid of the Journal from the Pea- 
body Fund. Were I called ui>on to designate the most useful minor exiwndlture 
In connection with t^c scliool system, I should name this ; and I think that school 
officers would do tlie same. The editorial labors thus Imposed uixm me are 
considerable, and I have iiot failed to edit every number for four years without 
assistance or coini>ensntion ; hut I do it cheerfully, because I see that no part of 
my work tells better ou the efilcleucy of the school system than the FuucatiOnul 
Journal. 


• At the expiration of State aid In Wisconsin (18C3) the Wisconsin Journal of 
Education* stated that It was useless to try to maiiunin a sc*hool journal Ui>pn 
private subscription. “Teachers are so generally transient and fugacious that 
It* will not do to calculate upon the renewal of more than oue-fourth or one- third 
of existing subscriptions." 

* It Is easy to show that none of the early school journals paid more than 
expenses, -that few comi>ensutcHl the editors for clerical and even manual labor 
involved, and that not a few \vere conducted at great loss, often made up, as 
will be shown, by the ‘State associations. The editor of the I^^nnsylvunis 
School Journal * lost $1,000 and hi.s labors during the first 18 montl;^ of the ex- 
istence of that periodical. The Connecticut Common School Journal,* in Us first 
three years, cost Its editor In excess of every and all receipts more than $1,800. 
An item of expense not usually Included was lu this case the paymeut of more 
than $400 to writers of special articles. 

Accepting these as typical of many which might easily be chosen. It Is safe t<r 
Bay that State superintendents, In gulOiiig the organization of new school sys- 
tem,M, Considered direct State aid of school Journals a good luves\inent, and 
that It was often a question of State aid or no school periodical. 

But there Is evidence from the first of certain disadvantages Inseparable from 
such State patronage. In one of the first two journals circulated at State ex- 
l>euse, the Michigan Journal of Education,* it is complained that school directors 
were refusing to take the Jouriyil from the i) 08 t office because the State had 
failed to make appropriation to pny postage. In New York/ hfter n few yiears, 
^ the Sftite legislature voted the appropriation for the District Journal very' re- 
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Inctantly, alleging that school officers were not taking It from the post office, 

/ that it was not Interesting — even that it was dull reading for which Uie State 
ywns wasting its money. ' 

After commending the Michigan Journal of Education as an officlni organ, 
Supt. Gregory remarks;' "In a fewr instances the directors have shown so 
much indifference as not to call for their copies, but In the great majority of 
cases it is Inquired for with interest, and* *oftcn is circulated and read through- 
out the district." Such examples as the foregoing Indicate that indifferenco • 
often characterized the attitude of school ofllcersdp the official orgnnsj 

A cause of occasional controversy grew out of rival clnlmunts for State aid 
or patronage. When the Voi(’e of Iowa Buspeiuletl publication,* its subscription . 
list was transferred to a small pcrlodifnl of literary nature. The teachers* 
association of the State* and the secretary of the State board of education 
each established organs. All three claimed recognition ns the State organ, the 
first upon the ground of being successor of the original Official Journal. The 
State board diplomatically designated all three as equally official. Fortunately 
the first soon censed ptibllcatlon and the other two uni4K>. • 

The large sums which wore tho prize nccompunylngr official designation In 
Ctilifornia wove the occasion of hitter controversy. Tlvc first hint of partisan 
or personal use of the Sfhte orKim was given by a State superintendent about 
to relinquish editorial control in favor of bis successor, ^'whose professional 
spirit he by inference expressed doubt In the following statement: 

The Teacher Is sustiilnod mainly by the State subscription/ without which It 
Is doubtful whether a Journal dovottHl exclusively to education ^uld flud.ade-r 
qnatc support In California. It Is tho organ of this department exclusively, and* ^ 
therefore should not be uso<l for tho promoUon of either p<*rsonal ambition or * 
partisan views. Wlien thus i>erverU;U from its legitimate purpose, the State .. 
patronage should at uuec be witlidrawu. 

’ The subsidy \yns nbly defended ui>on the ground of Its economy to the State,* 
but became a iwlltlcal prize \vhl(’h»inade or unmade periodicals repeatedly and 
resulted In contentions ainon^ editors, publishers, school officials, and politicians. 

Another i)i*oblem which conirontetl the editor of a State-aided journal, esi)ecially 
If he wore State superlnteudent, was to keep the public from believing that he 
was making n fortune lu part at the exiKjase of the SUite.* To keep the public 
from being uneasy, many statements of receipts and expenditures were pub- 
lished. The average annual comi>ensnUon for labor of packing, use pf office, 
arid occasional Items of postage In the first 10 years of the Pennsylvania State 
Journal was placed at slightly more than $400.’ Six years later, when accused 
of making a fOTtune out of the Journal and asked for that reason to discontinue 
advertising, the editor shows the annual Income to be only $1,000, and that i 

TVi^hout. advertising the loss would be as much. Several of the States fixed 
subscription prices so low as to preclude profit except through advertising. 

For $2,400, the New York District School Journal* was obliged to Issue 12,000 
copies. Thirty-four hundred copies of the Wisconsin Journal of Education were 
furnished the State for half ns many dollars. Under the terms Iipposed there 
was little possibility of private profit, at State expense* ai^d citations in preced- 

> itept of State Sbpt of Uicb., 1860; died in Mtcb. Jl. of Bd., Vll, 88. 

? Voice of Iowa, 1868, III, 1. 

* Aurner : II, 268, quotes Laws of Iowa, 1868, 107, and acUoa of State board, aecond 
se.H8ion, 4$-62. 

« Rep.' of State Supt of Caltf., 1871-72, 80. 

•Pacific Bd. JL, 1887, 1, 40; Ibid, 1806, XII, 13; Western JL of Bd., 1808, IIL 

a Mr>h 31 . IRflt. T. • • 
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Ing paragraphs of thl« ^pter show that many editors lost money In attempt- 
ing to issue unaided period! caie, but public susplcloD had always to b© reckoned 

with. 

SuAo aid affected circulation directly In proportion to its amount This ap- 
plies to the copies paid for by .the State, most of which went to school office'rs. 
But It is easily coucelvable .that teachers would find opportunity to read the 
ofllclul copies; It Is probably safe to generalize that private BubBcrlptlons weie 
in Inverse proportion to the number sent by the State. If only county aupcriu- 
temlents received ’free copies, circulation would be but slightly affected ; if evetn 
school board received a copy from the State and every board member had V 
right to a copy at the erperise of the district, few would be found willing to 
si>end mdney for the State organ. "‘The proportion of teachers In any State* 
wlip pay for an educational Jouniai which they can *r^nd without paying for It 
Is \ cry small; and sIqco the Teaclier has been- sent to every district, comparu- 
tivi-ly few private subscriptions have lH*en received.’' The amount thus received 
during the first two-thirds of the year was stated to be less than $50. The 
art ompanylng example U given to shdw liow a State subsidy affected private 
subsirrlptloDS In one fairly typical case: 


TABI.K l.—Snbscriptions of the W isconsin Jotmwl of Education. 


, Yeara. 

By State 
■urarrlp- 
tioiu. 

■By private 
iiiberrlii- 
tiotu. " 

1W7-58 


I 


3, 400 
8,380 


1862 T7 !. 

110 


3i 400 

100 

* 

3, 44S 

2M 


Pernilsfilvo legislation, ncconipnnlod by exhortation and other forms of ofru ial 
pressure, affected circulation, in the case of Penusylvnnla * there are occasional 
notices of school boards which even went beyond the limit of their own memlxT- 
ship in subscribers for the State organ, one, being mentioned w^hich took 
than 50 copies for Its teachers; the Sun Francisco board for a time used 1.50 
copies of the California Teacher,* perhnp.s a third of the enUre actual circula- 
tion aside from copies sent by the State. But, in the main, scho<H officers, being 
• given legal i>ermissIon to subscribe from local fimds. made sll^t response. This 
Is made evident In statements of circulation,* andln the repeated efforts to secure 
direct State aid, even when the most liberal of local-option law* or regulations 
haa been in operation. 


But If State aid decreased circulation among teachers and soon lost Its value 
Ux most States as an official economy, and permissive legislation was not very 
■ effective, general pressure of State and official connections, exercised in the ways 
described and In others^ merely suggested, was quite effecUve In keeping alive 
and sometimes In glvtng'temporary prosperity to the periodicals thus patronized. 
The retiring editor of School Education* in 1885 said that only the support of 
the State superintendent and conductors of institutes made It possible for that 
journal to live during part of Us early existence, A. county superintendent Is 
quoted ; * ** send me 60 copies of the September issue. I want every school di- 
rector In my county to ioo Just what Is said In the Official Department ♦ ♦ , 
The Official Department will be of Incalculable benefit • • •, Send me 10 
copies regularly." 


g 
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Another county BuperlnteDdent/ bavin; made eubscrlbing for school journal 
a matter of certificate credit, fouoS more than half of hla teachers bad 
Bubecribed, some of them for two or three teachers’ papers. In West Virginia* 
and Oalifomla* where, as In other States, teachers were required to fill out In- 
formation blanks, Inoluding an Item coucernlng subscription to school Journals, 
tJie per cent of teachers subscrlblug to such periodicals showed rapid Increuf^ 
In the matter of advertising, connection of a State superintendent or State 
doparUnent with a school Journal conferred upon It an advantage, ^o matter 
how little actual ptH-'unlnry or material interest, It has proved Impossible to 
avoid the opinion that such a Journal la the superintendent’s enterprise, ffhls 
is well shown by the following negating quotation : ( 

A principal Of a graded school has written a card to Supt. asking 

how often he would issue his paj>er.* In justice to our State superintendent, 
we will state that he ha.s no more Interest In the Journal than, we hope, our 
friend who wrote the card has. He wishes uh success In our efforts In b^alf 
of education. All school men do the same. He is a contributor to our columns. 
We hope all who are able to help the cause will do the same tiling. The educa- 
tional department of our State government and the School Journal are sci^urate 
ami distinct, although a clerk In Uint depaiuucnt is one of the editors and pro- 
prietors. 

f No such ** separate and distinct” relationship tan be discovered In the vast 
majority of cases, beginning with the first periodicals with official connectlona 
If the State superintendent, one of his deputies, clerks, or Intimate associatet 
were editor, manager, or IntorestiHl financially, the i)erlodical secured numerous 
i advantages. As an adverHslng Tneillum,* aside from the actual gain to book and 
RPI)aMUus companies from publicity In a journal more or less widely read by 
•scfmol oflicers and teachers, It was clearly a good stroke of business to secure 
the favor of those who at all times have a degree of influence In the selection 
of textbooks and supplies. And the heads of colleges and normal schools, Im- 
pelled by the double motive of securing publicity ami favor In official circles, 
very often contracted! for more space than circulation, even considering its% 
«^*ciallzcd nature, would comma ml. And a study of the cases In which a State 
superintendent-editor of n struggllng periodical Nvas also a member of the official 
board La control of nn advertising State Institution makes It easy to determine 
from the advertising pages that effectiveness In publicity was not always the 
sole criterion for measuring the value of space contracted for. 

Befote leaving Uie subject of the school Journal with official State connection. 
It may be well to mention the effect upon the cVmracter of Uie periodical Itselt 
The editor of the Wisconsin Journal of Kducatlon,* speaking from experience, 
stated that It was impossible for a State official who is an editor to express 
independent views or devote ^tlme to the business phase of journalism without 
ruaning the risk of the charge that he is neglecting his proper duties. 

The editor of the Western Scho<ri Journal,' after stating that In his opinion 
the management of a Statennipported journal in Kansas had not been enter- 
prising and that the ratio of ieachera on its rolls was greatly decreased, ex- 
presses his Impression that official support weakened ability to speak impartially. 

The limitations and Inconveniences of all forma of State control or official 
connection in dme became iio apparent that sound business policy found it 

* Bdacattonist (Kana), 1682, IV, 247. 

•W. Va. Sch. J.. XVI. 

* Reports of BUte Bd. of Ed., Calif., 1865-1 8»5. 

«Mlsaouri Bch. J., 1, Oct. number, p. 16. j 

*Cf. the advertlelng pages of Joaraals ot the ** State” group with and wlthbut official 
connectlone, especially 1875>1866. ^ 

* 1881, 554. The qnotatloa Is given In* Ck IV^ 
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adTaotageons to disclaim specifically all such support the strictly iDdepeodent 
appeol taking the place of the." offidal organ ” orgumeat. The following exam- 
ples JUnetrate the changed policy of asking for support because of the value of 
' the publlcatlOD instead of resting partly at least upon, Its " official ** status : 

To celebrate this one-hundfedth number we have put new ribbons on Its cap 
and printed a few thousand extra numbers to go to persons not now on Its 
subscription lists.' To all such we say, “Don’t subscribe unless you want' to. 
You needn’t feel obliged to ‘ support the organ of the State Teachers Associa- 
tion*’ or to ’stand by your own State paper,’ ‘to help along a good cause,* or 
* to show some professional spirit,* but if you like It, * * 

School News and Practical Educator announces* that it has never asked 
sup^^t os a “State journal/’ has not the advantage of being connected with 
a noKoal school or other Institution upon which to lean fot support, bht “ has 
l>een published with the business idea that sensible people will buy, pay for, 
and recommend to their ftiends and continue lo buy that wlilch Is helpful to* 
them.** While owing much to county superintendents, no one of them has ever 
been paid one cent In money, personal “ puffs,” or editorial flattery to recommend 
this Journal to his teachers. 

The psychology of this appeal to real values was good ; it could easily be taken 
to mean, ” This independent periodlcol is strong enough to walk alone and Is 
probably worth while; to rest upon or to nee<l State or official support is 
confession of inner weakness or lack of rearw’orth.” 

The extent and period of greatest prevWence of State supgjjjjjmjl official con- 
nections of this class of Journals may be estimated from rir^accompanylng table : 

Prevalence of Sta\e Aid, Official Patronage or Control, H%}iagement by State 

Teachers’ Associations, and Indepcident Responsibility Among Important 

School Journals of the “ State ” Group, 1838-1899. 

(F»r Uvt 9t pvrMkaU at tUt snap eanisU MdUa ** b ** «f tlw baU«(r«piiy.) * 
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Kacb square reprewnts one anDoal Tolnme. 

O IndependeDtly issued. 

® Bccelviuk State aid. 

State patronage or offlclar coDoectloD. 

® Coder control of State Teachers* Association. 




Though not the pioneer agency, State t^dtera* assodatloiia and institutes 
'^ere for many- years by far the mp^ aettve In, calling into existence'^ school 
'Mdunmls devoted to local State interest Bernard, namea* 20 '^bigh bad been 



founded or controlled by State tea<^ers* * organizations prior to 1865. of \Hilch 
two-tblrds were still being issued at that time The list which follows Includes ' 
only those established in this wny and differs from Barnard's list in omitting ^ ^ 
some which on me tmder association control after being stacted'; 

JOURNALS rOUNDKD BT STATE TKACBEBS' ASSOCIATIONS. 


IlliUbls Common School Advocate 1 1841 | 

'Journal of Rhode Island Institute of Instruction 1846 

New York Teachers* Advocate ; 1845 

Massachusetts Teacher 1848 

Ohio School Journal 1852 

New York Teacher * ^ 1853 . 

Michigan Journal of Education 1354 

Illinois Teacher J 1855 

Indiana School Journal ?___ 1856 

Wisconsin Journal of Education 1866 

Missouri Journal of Education. j 1857 

, Missouri Educator ■ 1868 

North Carolina Journal of Education 1858 

Alabama Educational Journal - . 1858 

Vermont School Jourfm! * 1853 

Educational Monthly. (Kentucky* 1869 

Iowa Instructor* 1869 

California Teacher J , 1863 

Kansas Educational Journal 18S4 

Michigan Teacher 1866 

* Minnesota Teacher ; 1868 

R<liicntional Journal of Virginia 1869 

New York State Educational Journal 1872 


The Pennsylvania School Journal, 1852, began as the organ of the lancaster 
County TAchers* Association ; the New Hampshire Journal of Education, 


tabllshed In 1867 under private auspices, came under control of the State asso- 
clatl^ at the beginning of Its second year. 

The period of control by the State teachers* associations is shown by the 
figure on page — a 

These State asdocldtlon perlo<lica]s were much alike In their plan and prob-'*^r 
lems ; after the first were In operation, they were Imitated by others. A,resolu> 
tlon of the Indiana State Teachers* Association * Indicates bow directly^ blder 
plana were followed* . . • 

That this association will publish an Educational Journal, similar 
In size and typographical execution to the Ohio Journal of Education ; that < J 
Journal will be conducteil by nine editors (the Ohio Journal had begun with gli), I 
' appointed by the association, one of whom shall be styled the ** resident editor;^ * 
and that the Journal shall be furnlshed to subecrlbers at 81 per annum. 

The edltor}ai plans and organization of the Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wls- 
^conslii, Illinois,' Kansas^ and other association* periodicals were evidently ;; 
adaptations of the Massachusetts plan (descHli^ in the chapter upon editor- c 
ship). Th6 Kansas ]^ucatl<mal Journal/ directed by a former Ohio teadier, c}";; 
uses the same, device* to sdinuiate Interest ^n subscriptions whlcA' the Ohio 


* under the sMtloa of the Vermil 


^Tbe Peachere* VoIm had been publUhed la. 1854 ' 

’ Teachers' AasocUtlon.*' 

* Buceetsor of Weekly Pam lly Journal, which was more or leea an aseodatlfm periodical. 

* The ** Voice ** had been ladors^ as <^da] orgah of the eesodatloo. 

* tudlaua 8efa. J., 1850, I* 8. . 

> 111. Teacher. 1858, II. m 
•N. a J. of Sd., 1857, 1, 1-4. . ^ 

’Kana Bd. J., 1804-06. Mt 
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Somialot^ucAtXonhaAxwsmn^ A ftow yflars later in the awn# 

AKato .the Bdocatloolst ' in naiiw and character ahawed the imprew of its 
.Indiana editor. Ohe editors in all the neiwer States had cozxm from older Statfs» 
and not a few bad served editorialiy in connection with State association 
journals. Ab jUustratlona^ Henry Babin, aa associate editor of the Oohnectlcut 
Oommon School Journal in 1S5B, was later connected with the State or^mns of 
Iowa; W. F. Phplps, an associate editor of the New Tork Teacher, 1860-1802, 
wss one of the founders of the Mlnneaota Teacher, 1867. The chief dlfflculUes 
. in conducting the State association pertodicals were those of editorial manage, 
ment The editorial plan common to all joumai of this daaa will be more 
fuUy dtocnaBed In a subseQuem <*apter; briefly it was that of a committee, 
jointly r«ponslble for secnrtng gultable content Inseparable from such a 
plan were certain causes of misunderstanding and consequent lack of jiarmony 
:ln the organizations thus conducting a periodical, A few examples may 111ns- 
trate, though many boold be cited. 

The Massachusetts Teacher wa§ the object of debate at the association meeting 
of 18B7." In the New York State association of the same -year the New York 
Teaser was the subject of much debate.* Miss Busan B. Anthony moved the 
addition of two more women to the board of editors ; several leading school men 
objected to the editor’s pronounced views upon religious education ; the resident 
editor, by asking that worfcorj be appointed as his associates, Implied that his 
J^revlous colaborers had not exerted themselvea A critical member asked 
whether the Teacher belonged to the editor or to the association; he further 
Wlhhed to^know whose function It was to accept or reject articles contributed, 
.the local editor's or that of the board of editors ; and lor reasons of his own he 
wished to know whether the local editor could refuse to publish a contribution 
by one of his associates. A resolution was introduced to devote two pages of 
each number to parsing and analysis of difficult sentences, in Imitation of an 
KngUsh school journal. This was defeated, because other subjects also had 
claims to a iq)eclai page. 



One more illustration of the difficulties of an editorial ent^prlse In which all 
had a right to ^>eak will pertiaps suffice. The Indiana School Journal * was 
the subject of eight resolutions and much discussion at the meeting of 1850. 
It required a tote of the association to authorize sending copies of the Journal to 
teachers* who had been swindled by a subscription agent. Vigorous discussions 
of how to make It more practical resulted In the establishment, 1861, of a 
’** department of schoolroom work,"* conducted by a college teacher with little 
Iwlp from others. This seemed to afford no reliet and In 1802 'there was more 
dlscusrion azid an “ Insistent ** tdonand for materia] of value to yonqg teachers, 
The State conventton of eooaml&ers passed a resohrtlon • asking that the exeN 
clsea in iUgfasr m at hema tlos tie dlscontinned, and more ** practical work substl- 
Uted.** Such bits of evidence from nporto of dffldal ptooeedlngs show that 
bo|h editorship and conteid were fruitful caases of trouble. * 

^ re^osalbUlty tor financial mtppoort caneed ihm most p^slstent and 
^ inavltahle dlffloulttes to the Stale aasodadoo journals, tor the printer had to 
^ be WM pert ct the poutine of each annual meeting to appoint a com- 

^ goUdt sdbscr!ptloA% not alone when the joumiU was projected, but 

* >v^M«fDatot, itra-iees, n-r. 

Maas. Stria Taachm* Aaaae., ISSt, 4S, 

>N«w Tork Teachor, 185T, VII, 830-841* 

• 141 Sck..J., XV, l-ia and m 
■Ibid, 188a, yn, 40, 

•Ibid, TU, 870. \ 
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•B long as tbe association was responsible for it flaandally. A topical InltUl • 
reeolntlOD Is the following: 

KesohJetf, That a committee of seven be appointed* • • ♦ whose duty It 1 
shall be to ascertain from the memberi present the nninber of copies of sudi 
Journal at $1 each for which each member will become responsible, and that said 
committee be empowered to take tbe necessary steps for the* establistunent of a 
journal • - 

Only by a combination of fortnnate circumstances and remarkable manage* 
ment could a debt be avold^, and annual coUectlona had to be taken. 
State aasoclations were not largely attended, and the burden of support fell 
heavily. An appasd was made In one case for members to pledge ,|25 each, 
taking their own chances of finding aa mauj subscribers later.* Promises made 
Id the enthnalasia of a crowd and always subject to discount were not remem- 
bered, and there were many complaints from editors and publishers that pledges 
bad not been redeemed. From 600 subscribers procured by tbe State associa- 
tion, the editor of the Voice of Iowa * was said to have received but ^10. lHach 
financial crisis operated to Increase the per cent of unfulfilled obligations. Pre- 
carious financial support made it difficult to secure a publisher, and thou^ for 
tlie most part, they made no complaint, a publisher once in s while expressed., 
surprise that teachers* agreements were not more to be relied upon. 

Thus hampered by ineffective plana of editorship, an occasional subjjj 
debate as to proper content, and a pronounced disposition to become and re- 
main a “poor relation** whose mention at a State teachers* gathering frequently 
meant' demand upon part of a salary not large at best, the State asso- 
ciation Journals usually passed from the financial and soon after from the 
editorial control of teadhers' organizations. The Ohio association gave up the 
Journal of Education* after even avoiding a deficit by a fortunate 

aal^f seyeiul hundred unclrculsted seta of ^the first six volumes. The publish- 
ers agreed to give to the association one-tenth of all sums above 41,500 reoelved 
from subscribers. 

A resolution to separate the nutnagem^ of die Xllinols Teacher from the 
association caiVled by a great majority at the session of IShS.* Pledges mads 
by the association bad not been redeemed ; ail Increase of rtrculatlon had been 
due to clrculnrs of the Stats soperlntendent and efforts of the editor the asso- 
ciation did nothing for the paper, but hampered the editor In expressing Inde- 
pendent views, and a rival paper had caused troubla ^ * 

In relinqutahlng association control the usual procedure was to, give financial 
responsibility to a puhll^er willing to Incur tbe risk, the association continuing 
for some years to appoint some or all tbe editors, such appointments tending to 
become merely nominal and thdn ceasing altogether. This In effect gave the 
teachers an organ. Us general character sometlines expressly stipulated In agree- 
ments with publishers,* and assured pubUsbeTs an Interest and share of patron^ 
age from teachers. The associations very generally continued for som^ years 
to pass resolntions In favor jff ** their** organ, and even made serious efforts 
througA commlUaes to secure nibscriben, 

Ohiefly under the Influence of State superinttfidents of eclH|gls, school Journals 
identified with lodhl State intereats and usually bearing a- State name were estab- 
lished in nearly every State and iu most of tbe Territories. By whatever agency 

• Bept «f lUssootl But* TSsdMnC iJM» UM| T. 
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centrolled, appeal to loofil loyalty has t>eeD a strong motive In JsstificaUon ef 
existence or appeals for support.. It has been assumed with few ^ceptions that 
every State or section ought to have such a periodical because others have. ‘The 
California I'encher * * thus Justifies Its Inception : 

The time has come when the Pacific coast may justly have a voice for the • 

world. It seems not more reasonable to depend upon the East for journals 
than for dally fogs or dally papers ♦ ♦ • teachers of a particular section 

need “ our own organ.** 

The short-lived Utah Educational Journal * vas jundertakeil because there was 
not a single school publication In all the^lO Territories, one-half of tlie United 
States.’ **No central agency whose duty It is to collect facts In regard to the 
educational Interests of this territory, and disseminate such Information as will 
be of Interest to American education.” A similar sectional appeal Is from the 
Eclectic Teacher of Kentucky (1876) “Subscribe for the Eclectic Teacher, 
the only educational journal south of the Ohio River.’* “ Only a Tennessoe 
paper will do fof Tennessee.” Thus local appeals,* already noted In connection* 
with serai official periodicals, were almost universally used. 

But in specializing to meet local needs, content was usually so modified that 
‘ It appealed chiefly If not entirely to local readers, and many of the States 
proved entirely too limited a field to Insure adequate support. >^Rhodc Island 
could hardly he expected to support a school journah’upon Its circulation witblir 
the State; It Is stated that : 


^Few educational periodicals are well supported In this country. In a small 
J^State like Khode Island a magazine devoted to education can not be supported 
by BubscrlberB. and must rely to some extent upon the generosity of the public 
for its expensea* 

Less than COO teachers were employed In Rhode Island at the time.* The 
Rhode Island Schoolmaster ^ circulated more outside the State than among Its 
own teache^»^ though edited by the Statei school commissioner. 

Boone sugg^ts' that “Each State can well support one paper, rarely more, 
as a medium of frequent local communication, on legal and administrative mat- 
ters, with which every teacher should be iaftlllar.” The tji>e of paper In the 
mind of the writer* of the quotation is perhaps that of the German Amtlichct 
Sohulblati or Schulnnzeiger or the official bulletins of France, all Issued under 
more or less of' State patronage and all vdry unpretentious as to mission and 
circulated at a very small price, and for sucli periodicals the statement would 
probably prove very reasonable; for the general purpose type of Journal, 
characteristic of the local class in thl9 country, not one>half of the States 
offered even a moderate support during the last 10 years of the nineteenth 
century. In spite of the general purpose ideal, clear recognition is occaslonnlly 
given by editors of the Insufficiency of anything attainable by a local periodical. 
The editor of the Colorado School Journal says, after announcing ro<lucc<l n 
sertption rates for an eastern periodical of consrderable circulation : ’* 

It is understood that our little State paper can not supply the necessary 
uiuount of professional reading. The articles In * * * ^ are from the ablest 
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T<^ters, the subjects discnssed are always selected from the live topics of the- 
time, and the general tone of the magazine is such as to satisfy the reader. The 
Oolorodo School Journal will endeavor to present from moatb to month items 
of local Interest and articles from our Colorado writer, • ♦ • will supple- 

ment the volue of the Journal with such solid and readable contributions os 
shall be readable to evei^ teacher. 

Further recognition of the painful limitations imposed by .State lines is found 
in attempts ot combining various State interests ond In a few serious attempts 
ut consolldattoD. The Kansas Educational Journal, 1868,' says ; 

The prevalent Idea that each State must support one or more journals of this 
^ lass is one manlf^t reason why ‘‘educational’’ periodicals are ordinarily the 
most dry, tedious, worthless of dll possible pubUcotions. Consolidation means 
enlargement, progress, careful editorship, increased Intrinsic value. 

The New Jersey State Teachers’ Association disposed of the school-journal 
question by adopting die New York Teaclier * as Its official organ, electing a State 
CHlltor and contlnulngAthis relationship for sevenil ybars. A motion to unite the 
Vermont Journal wItH the New Hampshire Journal of Education* received OA 
pdvorse vote in 1862, though neither periodical was strong enough to continue 
long alone. The Eclectic Tocher of Kentucky * had State editors representing 
eight "^tnteh of the South and was nt times official organ of various State 
teachers* associations and of the Southern B<IucatIonal Association. State super- 
intoudents generally adopted officially the Journals published in bther States. 

Tl)e Callfqgnin Teacher was cIrculote<l at State expense in Nevada ;* the Ohio 
Educational Monthly,* In Tennessee and West Virginia ; the Kansas Educational 
Journal became official organ of the department of public Instruction In the 
Cborokeo Nanon;r the Western School Journal, of the State superintendent of 
Nebraska,’ an<l there were many similar combinations, indicating a tendency to' 
avoid establishing local organs, necessarily weak and Ill-supported, by malting 
use of others already In operatron, > 

In addition to consolidations due to failure toWcure support, which were of 
fit^nent occurrence, Dwo notable efforts were made to unite the educaHonal 


Journals of a large section of the country, the resulting publication In each, cane 
being a weekly. By the first of these combinations the New England Jonmal of 
»Fy<UicntIon • was formed (1876) from ^he union of the Massachusetts Teaser, 
CJonnecticut School Journal, Rhode Island Schoolnaaster, and College Oourant 
(Now Hnven), Joined soon after by the Maine Journal of BMucatlon. With the 
exception of the College CJourant, theSe had all been State teachers' association 
organs. The new periodical was conducted under the auspices of the sli New 
England State teachers’ associations and the American Institute of Instruction, 
encii Stote association appointing an associate editor and the six State school 
conmiisaionere being added as associates. This occasioned nc? violation of hls- 
torlonl continuity, since it brought the nominal editoral force to the number 
u finally thought necessary to control an association periodical. T. W. Bicknell, 
of the Rhode Island Schoolmaster, became editor. - 
the second noteworthy attempt ot consolidation, shortlived In Its unifying 
r' snlts, was the ESducationai Weekly * established in Chicago in 1877. It united 

> Kana. Kd J., 1668-69, 270. 
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the School Bulletin and Northwestern Journal bf Education, Wisconsin; the 
Michigan Teacher, Illinois SchoolmaBter, Nebraska Teacher Home and School 
of Kentucky, School Reporter of Indiana, and School of Michigan. This pfiper 
In Its career of approximately five years performetl almost a complete evoUitloa 
back to the local type. Beginning with a chief editor and 3 associates. It soon 
had 11 Stftte editors, an eastern atlltor and n southern editor. For some tlmo 
after 1878 It published 'one general and eight State editions, the latter being 
monthly. The content of the general edition Illustrates the difUculty, if not the 
Impossibility, of combining in any Interstate periodical much of thh material 
to which. local journals gave so much space — State laws, directions for. making 
reports in legal form, accounts of local Institutes and “gossip” of the tyf>e 

which states that “ Mr, has closed a successful term of school 

at — vUlagB,*’ ell of this po&sessing little or no latereat except locally. 

The same difficulty was Illustrated In ^ch cooperative venture's as the Ameri- 
can Journal of Education, St, I^ouU (1868). At various times In Its long 
carejer it Issued from at least IQ addresses. In Iialf as many States, e<I!tiona 
Ideottcal except for the title page and a few local notes. The State sup»‘rin- 
tendent of a Northern State, adopting these journals as hla official organ, 
maintained an official department which appeared In all editions. Personal 
notes of local^ortual schools and colleges in Missouri appeared in journals 
ostensibly loc^B Monroe, Ba. ; Huntsville. Tex. ; or Topeka, Kans. 

But aiihoui^Piany States offered no adequate field for the support of a 
school Journal, with the single exetipUon of the New England Journal of Bduca- 
tioo, coDsolidatioDa were neither successful nor In the direction of Improvement. 

A further speciallxadon to meet local needs was the county school journal. 
The earliest and In some respects tlie most Interesting of these was the Essex 
Oounty OonstellatioD (1846). Contemporary school Journals recognized It as 
“devoted wholly or In part to education.”* Its motto was “Education, the 
Arcfaimedern lever which Is to move the world.” Of Its list of 20 regular con- 
tributors, 4 were ministers and sevdlrol of the others principals of schools. A 
third of .Us content is devoted to schools, including articles upon National 
and Stpte edueatioD, teachers' qualifications, and reports of teachers' assocla- 
tlons and Institatea. Tlie remainder of its space Is princlpaUy occupied with 
currant eveots, eclenttfle Intelligence and moralised stories. Printed around 
the four margins of each page are mottoes similar to those onoe more often 
than now found In schoolrooms. Published weekly, this paper was discon- 
tinued at the. close of Its first volume “ because of the Illness of the editor 
and for other reasons,” inadequate support. County teachers' organizations 
occasionally established <^dal organs, os In the case of the Pennsylvania 
^hool Journal,* with Its fifty subscribers among Lancaster Oounty teach- 
ers before Its sphere was widened, and the Teachers' Educational Journal 
cf Auburn, N. Y. (1808), “devoted to the elevation of the public schema under 
supervision of Cayuga County Teachers' Association.” In a few Instances 
sevei^ coundea in Bseodetion united in Indorsement of a local paper; thus 
the School iteoord (18S4~1890) was the oi^n of the Trl-Oounty Association 
of Wayne, Ajddand, and Medina Counties In Ohio, 

Such papers origtnated in the demand for specific help upon very local 
problems. The Teachers* Journal Just mentioned, said the New York Teacher,* 
was very good, but did not meet the needs of country scbools. The same demand 
is glvmi homely expremlon In the Country School aoomal/ Maynard, Ark. 
(1880), which states that Ita editor is a teacher who Intends to call attention 
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to the mtsrtakes of teachers !n country school! and to deal specifically with 
their problems. OUier journals* * most of which are for lar-ge schools with 
Fuporintendents, do not consider — 

w)mt to do with tho boy who, with his finger pointing to a word which hs 
himself has hardly seen* carries his blue-back spcDIng book to *tbe teacher 
with no other purpose than accidentally to kick the rock from under one end 
of the half-log bench on which ace seated' 10 or 12 pupils, merely to aee them 
tumble over, * • • Or do tney tell yoit how to Induce Fanner Jones to 

send his children tlie full three months* term, whether the cotton Is to pick 
or has been picked. . . 

Further reasons for tlie esinbllshment of county periodicals tVe given, 
typical of many which might be found. 

Tliere is room in our county for a half-dozen papers to represent news, poli- 
tics, etc.; should there not be room for one to repre*jent education* In wl^ich 
every go^ dtlzen is Interested and for which the principal part of our taxes 
are Jpaid.* 

wish to state that the School News was established in ISS^ns a local 
^^mrnal for the express purpose of assisting teachers In iDtroducTO and suc- 
cessfully using a ” Manual and (iulde*’ or course of study In the rural schools.” 

Devoted exclusively to school mattci*s • • • with the purpose of aiding 

teachers and boards of education In systematizing the work.” 


In imitation of State otllcers* county superintendents made county periodicals 
official organs of communication with their teachers and endeavored to follow 
the larger jounial as to departuuHits aud. content* . The best* represented by , 
County School Council or the Christian County School News (lUinoia* 1887), 
Include material of real service to a country teaclier. Quoted articles, w’hlch 
constitute content, are selected with dlaoernment. About half of ihc profes- 
sional material consists of method and devioca, suggestions of possible use to 
a teacher of UtUe training or eipt^rieoce. Thought-provoking quotations from 
the l>est-kuown educational writers of the time are not entirely absent. Cur- 
rtmt events, county Items, queries and answers, and examination *questlou9 w’ere 
usually found lu country teachers' papers; In the poorest there w’as little else 
except advertising* wlilch was a large item, of course* but no greater than in 
most educatlonaf^twip^erB. The small territory 8e^^’ed* and the subscription 
price, usually 60 centa. made all thought of serious editorial attention out of 
tho question. The first few Issues were often the only ones of value; having 
used his little literary capital* the editor filled his columns with ruiscellaueoua 
material clipped from other papers or discontinued publication. The expense, 
s^icb was frequently mentionod as a cause of suspension, usually fell upon 
the same person who carried editorial responsibHlty. Losing money and bank* 
rupt of material to publish, the career of such periodicals was usually very 
brief. Peculiar circumstances sometimes enabled a county periodical to ex* 
pand* as in the case of the PeUasylvanla School Journal, previously noted ; the 
Hatchet, of Ktnpoiia, Kans., which through successive changes became the 
official periodical of the State; or the OuemEtey County Teacher (1880), which 
became the Bast Ohio Teacher and is now issued as the Ohio Teacher. 

The Minnehaha Teacher, Sioux Falla (1886-7)* was published as a county 
paper more than 10 years; the Public School, of Tippecanoe County/ Ind. 
(1882 — ), outlived all similar publications in that State and survived nearly 
as long. Buch cases form marked exceptions to the usual cour^ of events 
The first oonsiderahle group established by oounty superlDtendents wns la 


>Chrtstlsa County (111.) 8ch. News, I, Ns^ 6; p. 16. 16S7. 

•Ibid.* IV, No. «, p. 16, 1660. 

• The Frmnklla Co. News, Oklo,.6uatsd ta .Okie Bid. Mo*, XIV| 57P, 1696, 
«lnd. 8ck. 2. iXmU 709. (1601). 164. . * 
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Michigan; * of 12 In the field between 1868 and 1872 all but 1 had suspended 
before 1873. 

The cooperative plan, so generally employed among local newspapers of the 
Middle West, was, of course, given a trial by county school papers. In 1880 
the Educations Newspaper Union reported editions in a dozen or more places ; 
the Iowa Teacher, of Charles City, had no less than 05 county editions at one 
time, not all in Iowa. This plan, by capitalizing the advertising, relieved the 
local editor of financial anxiety, as ludlcated by tills ndvertisemeut : 

To county superintendents: Have you a local teachers’ paper? We will fur* 
nish you an eight-page paper, filled with professional matter and local news, 
at a price which Is little If any more than you spend each month for circular^ 
and other means of announcements to your teachers. Every county needs a 
local teachers* paper.® 

It also relieved the editor from the task of finding content, the only local 
features being the name on the title page, a few lucul advertisements, and an 
exceedingly small number of loca*l items and othcial communications. The 
general content of a great number examined by the writer bears little evidence 
of careful selection of acquaintance with the needs of those among whom 
such papers were designed to circulate. The cooperative plan was not more 
successful In the case of county school papers than among those of more ani'ii- 
tious claims previously discussed. 

The accompanying table shows the number of county school papt^rs of which 
the writer has a list. Doubtles.s there were others, but from this an idea of 
their time nnd place may be gained. In estimating the number In existence 
at a given time, it should be remembered that the date of establishment was 
usually not moce than one or two years prior to that of suspension. It Is 
evident that the “county school Joumal” as conducte<l was passing from the 
stage; slnoe the last period IncIudejJ In the table, this tendency has continuecl. 
The table does not include other types of local school Journals than those 
devoted t^ county Interests. 

Tabix 2.— Date of estahlUhmcnt of county school journals, hy five-year periods. 



Aside from the passing phenomenon of the county school journal ^ this, 
chapter has shown the part played by State teachers’ associations In develop- 
ing educational periodicals, and the unsatisfactory experience of these oT^ganl- ^ 
nations In conducting them. It has also been Indicated that the part plaj^ 
by State officials in this field was not unattended by numerous disadvantage 
6n the whole, after a brief pioneer period, SUte official connection with school 
Journals exercised % doubtful influence u]^n the esteem in whicli such period!* 
cals were held; In time this Influence lost whatever value It once had and 
very often an economic expedient to keep alive school journals which 


did little but live. Fur^r results of official connections will be treated In tlie 
chapters upon - edltqtvhlp, content, and (divolatlom ^ 



I inumau 8ch._BsT»; W. 


•Ulcb. Tsacb^, 1878, VIIL 



Chapter IV. 

EDITORS AND CONTRIBUTORS. 


An Important problem of the school journal, regardless of the^ansplces under 
wliich it was issued, has been that of editorship. Corresponding to the main 
linos of development, the three piinses — ofRcIal, teachers* association, and in- 
depondcnt cditorehip — will now be discussed, followed by a consideration of 
conditions and^prnctlces common to all of these. 

The earliest State-supported or subsidized journals were Issu^ by State 
ccinuussioners or superintendents, and, o( course, edited by tlwm. Reports 
ooii^-prntncr cducRtioo In other States or in foreign countries, laws, regulations, 
nml eomments constitute<l the cldef content of such periodlcafs. As the States 
of the MisslRsippi Valley devel^iied <(phd Bcliool -systems took form, there was 
need for much of this material adapted to a iJfcmeer stage and directed to 
school oftlcers rather than teachers. But after systeiAs had been established, 
and been many years in more or less successful operation, no great need of 
enlightennient eoncerninc school law existed, and there was less Interest In 
foreign measures, local pride even showing unwillingness occasionally to give 
seriou-s hee<l to pinna perfected fa older communities. As teachers rather than 
sriiool officers became the readers of school journals, the- editorial problem In- 
creased in difficulty ; State school officers usually became editorially bankrapt 
after a relatively short time. Eten Horace Mann’s Common School Journal 
showed aigns of exhaustion long before It reached Its tenth volume, and no 
other official editor was able to do half as well during half so long a period. 
.In tlie great majority of State association publications, State commissioners or 
superintendents maintained official departments, occupied the position of associ- 
ate editor, norninnlly filled the editor’s chair, or actually did the editor’s work, 
but never long very effectively, or wiUiout full consciousness that official 
editorship was not a success. 

The following Rotations Indicate ‘recognition of some of the difficulties: 

So when we \\re tired of adding columns figures In the “rettfrna,’' or 
answering letters of “ Inquiry,” or of drawing up ” decisions,” or answerlUff 
’’questions,” or preparing “lectures,” or giving” Instructions,” we rested our- 
selt.by maUng notes for the Schoolmaster.* 

We have bad to snatdi odd moments. In the midst of a multitude of other 
cares, to do what has been done in that line (editing). An office, crowded 
almost every hour In the day by persons having business to transact • • , • Is 
not the most favorable placo for the accomplishment of scicntifle, literary, or 
educational work such as should be brought to bear in getting up a journal ot 
this sort We have done the best we could, however, under the circumstances* 
aiul can only express the wish that the work had be^ done betten* 

In the first place, the editors and publishers being the State miperintendent 
amt his assistants,* they are estopped by the premre of official datles, and the 
stilnries paid them by the State for their services, from pushing the bustnesa 
ihterests of the Journal sufflcleDtly' to warrant them In patting money into 


> R. I. BcboolmtaUr, 1650, 1, 6T5. 

Smith: State irapertateudem la Atkauns, 

> Wiacouia J, Of Bd., 1861, XI, 554, 
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Its columns by way of payment for original articles. It Is true that most of the 
better papers deftvered before the State Teachers* As^p^tlon • • • find 

their way into Its columns, it being the organ of that bcSyVbut In spite ofjiiut 
fact, the usual dearth of proper and desirable material for its pages Is some- 
thing harrowing to the men responsible for its contents • • •. To do for 

the Journal what should be done by Its publfthers would render the officlnis 
who manage It open to the charge of devoting time and strength that belong 
to the State to a private enterprise. And there would be no lack of persons 
ready to make the charge, which would certainly be uncomfortably near the 
truth. In the second place, as editors the same officials are shorn of that 
freedom and Indepen<^ence which are easentlal fo vigorous Journalism In any 
department The liberty of open and Incisive crltlclsin la denied them by the 
unwritten law of propriety. It Is quite Impossible for them to divest themselves 
of their official characters and speak from the standpoint of ontrammehMl 
dtleenshlp; and bo tliey must say only what is rlglit and becoming to emnimie 
from this department of public service, and a multitude of things that ou^^ht 
to be said through the columns of an educational journal are never uttered. 


In considering the Ideal school Journal, Compayre says: * The essential thing 
Ijtt an enterprise of this nature, as In all other human enterprises, Is Uiai tt 
should have at its head a man who Is the soul of it, whose strorig will shapes 
every detail of Its publication, who by his experience and personal kbowh^ilge 
Is In the mid-current of scholastic affairs, and finally whose mind and heart m *5 
weU-sprlnga of inspiration and enthusiasm. 


It was dear at all times that whatever other qualities a State superhitendont- 
^Itor might possess, he could not long be the “soul'* of any journalistic 
enterprise, and that In U\o division of hla time editorial duties would suffer la 
competition with interests more certain to assert themselves. State school offi- 


cers have usually been electe<l because of political or aiecutlve ability, and lm\ e 


served for one or two short terms; since the early period at least, they kave 
in the main been sought for editorial service because of financial aud busnicss 


advantage rather than peculiar literary or professional ability, Though there have 
been exceptions to this general statement Because of Insufficient time to devote 
to such work, lack of literary ability, and the handicap upon Independent uuoi- 
ance imposed by official statu8,^State school officers, while performing nnich 
very useful service, can not be said to have furnished many examples "of effeoiive 
editorship: 

The usual plan of editorship among State association periodicals was that 
employed by the Massachusetts Teacher from Its beginning In 1848, and fol- 
, lowed during varying periods by most such publications. The typical aclicMiie 
Included appointment or election by the association of a resident editor, and 
from 8 to 17 associate editors, the number In the great majority of cases being 
between 8 and 16. Usually one of the associativa was designated "matheinab 
leal editor,'* his specific function being to proi> 08 e, solve, or explain difficult 
problems. It was realized from the first that associate ^jBtors, unless given 
definite responsibility, would, generally ^veaklng, contribute nothing. T(t In- 
sure participation of nil, the "monthly editor” plan, first used by the MaKsa- 
chusetU Teacher, was very i^nerally adopted. According to this arrangement, 
each edi^r was responsible for the content of one or more monthly numbers. 
As a reminder the editors' names and monthly assignments were carried with 
each Issue. A modification of (he plan, need by the Iowa Instimctor,* required 
each editor to furnish four original articles a year. 

It is not dtfflcolt to comprehend that the plan of rotating editorship Involved 
problems of adjustment and could not at best promise harmony of aim. Oom- 
mentlng upon its first t^l, the Common School Journal * is quoted : 


* Oeapsyrs ■daeatlonal JgunulUia U Vnmea Kd. fiev* 1900» JUZ« 181-141. 
•!««, VU> 4t TUI, XK : 

•1841^ z;i; 
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The Mu ssachu setts Teacher, In its second number, has undertHken to ridicule 
^ and discourage several of the Improvements which the enlightened friends of 
^ucatlpn havo hoped to Introduce into our modes of Instruction and discipline. 
It Is due to thexodlac of editors who volunteered to conduct the new JournaJ to 
say that only two of the “Twelve signs” were nware of this' attempt to ex- 
tingulsli the Sun. The Crab and the Scorpion are curious anlmalS) (uie always 
preferring to go backward, and the other stinging iuelf to death when It can 
not have its own way. 

nie editor for the third month refused to contribute because he was not la 
accord with hla predecessor.* * A more general cause of complaint was failure 
to act or contribute without asslgnlnj? any reaiion. The resident editor of the 
Ohio Journal of Education' wrote IbO pages of volume five, the associate .ed- 
itors 42; a third of the monthly editors failed to respond, leaving the resident 
editor to shift for th^ Connecticut Common School Journal as beet he could; 
the Indiana School Journal' complained that associate editors did nothing; 
the editor of the New Hampshire Journal of Education states that : 


^’he names of 12 teachers Stand upon the covers of the Journal of Education ' 
as tHlitors. Will those whose names are on the outside, bit whose articles are 
never on the inside, oblige the public by giving their Ideas of the duty of un 
e<lltor to his Journal and Its renders? 


Four years later a modlfietl phin seemed to be no more satisfactory, • for 
altlrough each of the 12 associate editors had agreed to contribute six articles, 
only 6 of the 72 due during the year had been received at the end of ^?lx 
months.' When tlie State associiitlon of Massachusetts' found fault with the 
management of the Teacher, the wHtor replied that he would willingly publtsh 
what was desired If he could learn what that would be; left to furnish the 
material hlm^tlf, he had done the best he could ; lie suggested that other* might 
write som^rthlng. The position of editor apparently was an honor fcom which 
It was considered good fortune to be free. The New Hampshire .association J 
vot(M to excuse four asaocinte editors each year, beginning with those* of 
longest flcrvice; the Wisconsin Journal of Fxlucatlon' lapsed four months while 
an nssoclntlon committee searched for an editor; and In discontinuing group 
editorship the wme Journal stated' two objections to the plan, namely, that 
few ftgsodnte editors ever contributwl,. and that the very fact of their being . 
given an editorial status pointed them ouf'as privileged to write, thus de- 
tewing others who miglit wish to contribute but feared to intrude. 

Such defects. Inherent In the plan, as have been i>otnted out— lack of harmony, 
nnrertalnty of policy, varying literary Ideals, Indiflference, and the Inability of 
an association to select editors upon the basis of fitness for their work— led to 
Its abandonment. The Massachusetts Teacher,** with which group and rotating 
e<lltorshIp for BChool Journals originated, declared the arrangemenit a failure 
after 18 years of experience; after trials varying from one,to a score of years In 
different States It was given up everywhere. 

The accompanying table shows something of the Importance of group editor- 
ship. In addition to the periodicals In this list, the plan was tried for brief 
periods In other States, as follows: Southern School, Georgia, 1854. 1856; Mis- 
souri Educator, 1868, 1850; Kentucky Educational Monthly, 1859; Kansas EUu- 
catlonal Journal, 1864; Maryland EkiucatlonQl Journal, 1867; and In slightly 
modified form by the Educational Journal of Virginia for a short time beslnnlu:/ 
with 1869. • 6 * 




*Uaa». Tatch€r, I, XVU, 416, 

* 1867, VI, 28, 

• II, 880. 

•1868, II, 279. 

MblO., 1662, VI, 10. 




/ Proc. of Miu. Teacher*' Aesoo., 1867. 

♦ N. H. J. of Ed., 1868, II, 276. 

♦1867, U. 60. ^ 

• Ibid., 1802. 'VII, 70. 

“1866, XVII, 416. 
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Table 3. Oroup^dUorship of Sicio teachers* association periodicals. 


« 

Number of editors. 

Group 

plan 

continued. 


Bmallest. 

largest. 

If aasachmettit Teacher . 


18 

t %Q^a 

Ohio ioornal of Education • 

14 

- 6 

7 

* 4 

Now York Teacher. 

12 

16 

IfKJaC^ InO* 

Connecticut School Journal 

0 

19 


lli<^laan Joonud ol Education 

12 

14 

12 


lIlino& Ttm&t 

0 

19 

JOOT IfHV 

Rhode laUnd 6^oo]Ina6te^ 

9 

17 

IO»~1oD5 

Wisconsin Journal of Education 

0 

17 

24 

lOaKx^iOOo 

1656-1801 

IftVwlftAa 

Indiana School Journal ^ 

0 

Iowa Voice, Instructor 

0 

16 

13 

16 

12 

0 


New nainpshlre Journal of Education 

IS 

IBO/ IfKIV 
1868-1862 
1658-1861 
* 1650-1874 

North Carolina Journal of Education 

16 

Maine Teachan Journal of Education . . 

12 

3 

Callfomia Teacher 



liHfw IQ/ O 


• Group phn discarded during 1872. * Later revived; 12 or 14 editors. * Except 1862-1867 


In concluding the discussion of tliis topic. It Is but fair to remark that the 
group-editor plan, with all Its Bhortconiings, wa.s probably the only course which 
the State associations could adopt. Sectarian and political jealousies w^re so 
strong that almost every editor found it necessary to declare his paper free of 
• such blaa Tho most guarded statements were subject to misinterpretation. 
State associations found It necessary to pass many such resolutions as the fol- 
lowing : ‘ ’ 

Resolved, That the management of the Massachusetts Teacher he referred to 
the boarjl of directors of this association with the iroder.standing that, while \he 
pages the Teacher shall be open to a fair consideration of all purely educa- 
tional subjects,. they shall be kept free from the iutroductlon of party politics 
and controverted points In theology. 

' With all caution, reinforced- by such resolutions, It Is doubtful whether any 
man, though a literary and editorial diplomat, could have met tiiC rcqulre- 
mehts of the teachers’ organization.*?, the teachers individually, ‘or Uie public. 
An incidental accomplishment of the plan was the training in sendee of many 
tvbo later became editors or contributory A glance at Uie table will show that, 
00 far as the numbers are concerned, the plan constituted no mean school of 
journalism. 

Until school journals became ntMeast nominally Independent of official In- 
fluence and actually free from direct control of the associations, long periods 
of editorial service were seldom possible. Fpur exceptions to this stateWnt 
may be noted^ Horace Mann as secretary of the Slate Board of Ikiucatlon in 
Massachusetts remained editor of the Common School Journal 10 years, ibd 
three ^of {he State superli^eudents of Pennsylvania have been ^Itors of Uio 
Pennsylvania School Journal for terms of 18, 11, and more than *25 years 
respectively. Of periodicals under association control, onlyfithe New York 
Teacher furnishes an example of a 10-year period of editorial service, that of 
James Cruiksbahk, 1806-1807 

A tendency toward somewhat greater sUbillty of editorship was apparent 
ainong Independent journals. The list which follows includes all the periods 
of e<j(}torial servlw In excess of 10 years among State and unq>eclaUaed peri- 
odicals: ^ m 


Aproc. Uaaa Teachers* laeocUUoiL I80t« 


EDITORS AKD C017TRTBUT0RS, 4Q 


i 


. Peii<^8 of editorial service^ 

Prriodlctrt. 

Kamo of editor. 

Tcrlod of 
editorship. 

Ohio Educational Months 


\m-m6. 

Oliio Educational Monthly 

Sumnrl Findlfy 

I’enliavlvanta School Journal 

T. 11 -HiirrowM 

rciuisvlvanld School Joumai 

J. 1*. W Ickersham^iyf^ 

lX7(M8liL 

1W^9-1899. 

isod-iwja 

1875-lKftO. 

188M«J5^ 

1R85-1900. 

1R8.V1903. 

iRHl.-UtOO, 

lSS8-191ft. 

lSSt>-l9lG. 

ia't7-191R. 

1888-1910. 

Since 1874. 
Since ISSa^ 

Indiana School Journal 

W A Bril 

Amcrk'on Journal of Education. 

J n Uerwin 

National E<hicator ' 

A. It riorne 

.New England Journal of Education .. 

T. W Hickncll 

(.Srhoxdiryjster) Intelligence 

E. 0 Valle 

Educational Ne^ ' 

A N RaiiIj 

(.olorado BcJiool Journal 

Aaron (Jov#* 

Vulilic School Journal (School and Home Education) 

(loo. I*. Hrovrn 

ostem School Journal 

John MacDonakl 

Missouri School Journal 

11 A (iaA.s 

School News and Ih-actical Educator 


School Moderator (Moderator 'I'ouics) 

li. U. I'alteiigill 

LONOK^T periods of SRRVICE.1 

School Bulletin 

JuitriL'i] ui Education . 

C. W. Bardeen 


A. K, Winsblp 


*Of editors still In servloo. 

The foregoing lists do not include method and device papers. In which pub- 
lishers^re more prominent tlmn t^Itors, nor journals devoted to siiecial fl^ld* 
or to higgler education. Of all those named, very few made e<lItorial work 
their business; tlie rest and practically alt others ^who for much shorter times 
have been e^lt^ys of school Journals have also occupied school positions or 
combined their journalistic efforts with more profitable undertakings which 
school journals through advertising could assist. This phase of Uie problem 
will be discussed In the chapter upon ** If’lnanclal support'* The* fact that 
e<lltiug a school periodical^ has with few oiceptlons been. an avocation pursued 
fora short time or an adjunct to some more serious enterprise Is of importance 
in estimating the character of editorship. 

The function of the editor of a school journal has been to create content 
for his columns or use discriraluntlon In finding It. The editor of an association 
periodical left without much assistance from his associates had the choice 
of evolving material from bis Inner consciousness or of using the scissors. 
In all classes of journals creative work w’as easier during the first of au editorial 
te?‘m than later. More than half of the content of the Western Teacher (St 
Louis, 1853) was written by Its e<1ltor, a busy school superintendent Alfred 
Holbrook was author of about half the actual content of the National Normal 
(1868) during Its first volume, though he was actively engaged In strenuous 
school work. There are many examples of editors who tried to write a largo 
nuipber of articles, but In every case quoted material had to be relied upon 
before long, and, of course,' was better, If selected wisely. Aside from the 
large question as to the fields which a school Journal could legitimately 
appropriate, dlscuSsed In the chapter on ** Content/* the amount and character 
of the quoted articles was of most Importance. 

, Quoted material has always occupied a very large part of the spQce^)f school 
journals. The Eclectic Teaqher of Kentucky * frankly states that Its editors 
have no time to be original; It then proems to prove this by quoting /from 
other school Journals all except a few news lteip& In an entire volume, aside 


* 1876, I, 26. 
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from these anaw&n to qaevtiima .and 'teferenc^ to itself; there are not five 
pages of original material BdCany of the ooi^erdalUed, cooperative local 
papers quoted all their material, very often without giving credit 
, The very general nse of pseudonyms In the earlier periodicals sometimes 
renders it difficult to Identify waiters of articles. Index, Philanthropos, Vlr- 
glnlenslit Vide wrote for the Educational Reporter <1830) ; Pedagogus, 
Locke, 'Oommon Sense, t^eoevensis, Spelman, EL. B., and Jonathan, for the IMs-- 
tiict School Journal (1840) ; Excelsior, Sigma, Square Toes, Petrus Pedagogue, 
Soiex,^Puto, QuiUbet, Oma Purros, Seneca, Humanitas, Lupus, Vindcx^ Re- 
porter, Quantam. Paoll, Agiicola, Kltt, Jane, and Amor for others before 186a 
Mete initials were often the only signature. It was, however, ‘in most eases 
pcasible to identify all important contributoi^ or sources of quotations by means 
of formal editorial mention of leading articles. 

Aside from writers witii* an official status, such as Stowe; (lousin, and the 
State SDp^ntendents, whose documents were largely republished, the most 
generally quoted important contributors before 1840 were James Carter, William 
Russell, W. C. Woodbridge; JuUien and Jardine, the flrst French and the other 
Scotch; Hall aikl Abbott, who wrote chiefly npon school management; Wlllliim 
Aloott, Wilderiq>ln, Thomas Dfdfe, J. Bl Keagy, and T. H. Gallauclet, wlio 
contributed the equivalent of a falr-rized volume, his ma^or Interrats being the 
E n glis h language, nomud schools, and the education of defectives, especially 
the deaL 

From 1840 to 1860 the educational waiters most often quoted were Horace 
Mann and Henry Barnard, the former usually ui¥>n very geno-al subjects, the 
latter chiefly with regard to school architecture. Preoninent during the polod 
from 18^ to 1000 ‘were W. T. Harris and £. EL White. E^ach of these con* 
tributed more than twice as much as any other educational wf iter ; both were 
quoted during a period' of about 50 yean in aegrty every periodical. Both 
wrote weHHpon a great number of subjects. Hr. White writing wfth great com. 
paon ecnae upon niethod ayl management, the rural school, and gitn it^r gubjecte 
of practical intent to teachers. VAg^ the successful' editor of the Ohio Edu« 
cationai Monthly ^ nmny of his articles ai^>eared editorially. Of hia worlr ho 
Mys;.** During theae 14 years we tmve written over 2,500 editorial pog^ <Us- 
cnasing nearly all educational subjects of practical interest’’ Dr. Harris's 
contributions, dealing with an even greater dlvetaity of subjects, jteixlcd towanl 
^ phUosophicat Among the topics upon which be wrote mbst extendedly 
of the. college and university, the curriculuni, the kindm^rten, 
'lf$S^^ogsU qstbetica, the meal school, and manual training. from bla 

educatiojn^ be wrote much for phUoStq^il^cal amgazines. After 1880 for 
a F« W. barker waa frequently quoted, one-half as o|ten per- 

ha^ a^ iir. Wh%. Ot^mid^^ only ^utaLtional wiitefa who were extensivdy 
of ^ years or more, the. nkost oftm and generally quoted 
^l 1 mk^ 4 a<^fo^ows^ % HarsM; M. WMto^ Hwace Mann, W. Parker, 
']|||,> a!, J. Qteenwood, Anna^O. BsasAe^ Kr Hailn^n, and 
but the^ccntrlbutioik ^ the fleet two wemAbout as iiziuiiieroua 
is those of the'rdst combined. <Hher Important cos^ribotors not men- 

Wfea D. Pi. Page; quoted befb^ 11869 on. the reUtioos of tea<^mrs 
parenis and upon management; upon^g^sy^caf education, 

lB5Shl$1flrElitaheth Peabody^ uinuOly opOA Norw 

Object^^cbii^, 18»H1876J W. A. ^w^y. W. R Sheldofi. 
Dean lAlbrsp; # O. ^aUe^ ^ D. OfU flet y f 1865-1885K on ^tBeven 

' lawit M jyO. M. m m training. i875-lfii5. L. ^ 
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Elemm, J. M. Baldwin; Geo. P. Brown» Charles pe Garmo» G. W. Eliot, W. H. 
Payne, Henry Sabin, A. E. Wlnahlp, Q. S. Hall, aod diaries Mchluny were 
generally quoted more than locally after 1880. 


The earliest important contribatlon by a woman appears In the American 
AnnalB (18d4, IT). Women were frequently elected by the associations upoq 
the editorial board. Two of them, newly elected editors of the Michigan Journal % 
of Edacatlon^ (1854), served wUUn^y, btft modestly refused to allow their 
names to be pubUahed. Soch modesty, occ^ionally manifested, the general 
practice of publishing unsigned articles, and the fact that method and device * | 
articles (in the writing ol wUlcU women contx^utors w*ere most active) are 
the type, most often quoted without credit to the aulbor, make It difficult to 
determine women's a&are in supplying 'professional reading. A few fields are, 
however, easily differentiated. With the exoei^ODS of the articles by Dr. 

Harris and W. N. Hallmann, nearly everything concerning the kindergarten 
was written by women, as was 00 per cent or .more of the method and device 
material after 1880. A careful study and tabulation of the content of the 
general school journals, Including the ** State** group, shows that the amount 
of profe^onal material contributed by women writ^ increased quite steadily 
from 3 to 4 per cent of the annua] output In 1860 to Iff or 16 per c«xt in the 
period of 1886-1890. This tabulation, of course, excluded news ite&u^ lists of 
examination questions, and other current gmieral Items. 

The professional status of contributors showed a marked shift, corresponding 
of oqut^ to general changes in education. Occasionally a physician or lawyer 
wrote an article for a school journal or was quoted by one, but with few ex*^^ ; 

ceptiODS contributors may be listed in one of the four following groups; 

(1^ Public school teachers, superintendents, and State wffiool ofllcefab 

(2) College and university professors. 

(3) Normal school teachers and prindpala. 

(4) Ministers. ^ ^ 

The accompanyin/ tabular^ comparison shows roughly the changed sources 
from which professiohal material .came In the first and second parte of the ■ 
period considered. • • 


Tablx 4.— Sowrroa of the pro/esaiossl material 
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It seems probable that the figure for^ministers in the first column is too high, 
OK'ing to the fact that many college teachers also need the minister’s title. 

To summarise the discussion of . editorship, it may be^sald that SUte superln- 
toiulenta and commtssionm were usually too fully-occupied wl^ other duties, 
tuijoyed too abort a term to become experienced as editors, and could not be free 
in tl)elr editorial attitudes because of the propric^es and <»hnectlonif of w official 
status; accordingly, when aejected as ^tora it has t^idly been for financial . 
or patronage reasons, diseased in Cbapto HI, rather, than because of q;^al 
fitness for the work, , The State asso^tU^, found It iiopo^Us .to w^k,.out-|.; 
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of sfttlgfyitig their member^lp. Official, State aBsocIatlon, or Independent odl- 
, torshlp of school journ^ has with few exceptions been a minor Interest of busy 
' . “en fully occupied in work to which an educational periodical constituted a 
inol-e or less useful adjunct To this fact must be attributed the character of 
much of the content, more fully described in Chapter VI. 

Two of the editors who during several years made editing a school journal 
n principal means of gaining a livelihood, and whose publications for a time at 
least were entitled to first rank as to the character of content and extent of clr* 
culation, thus state some of their Ideals : 

So far as we know, we were the first' to make successfully the experiment of 
^ devoting the greater part of one’s time to such an enterprise {editing a school 
journal.) We congrntulate ourselves on the fact that the desire to be “ spicy ” 
has so seldom tempted ns to Indulge In personal criticism. TheSp 
2,oOO pages {of editorial mat^al)' contain very few paragraphs which have 
injm^ anyone In feeling or reputation, while they abound in good words 
neartlly written for hundreds of true and earnest workera 


The contents of a model school journal should be practical, sympathetic, la- 
spring. The practical rather than the theoretical has been ray motto.* I 
have at all times jdcomed free discussion of educational topics. No article 
was ever rejected sfftply on the ground that It advocated views at variance with 
tiiose held by myself • • •. I am a firm believer lb' tl»e method of ellmlna- 
non by aubstitutlon. It is fur better to state correct principles than to find 
fault with existing methods. It is better to plan work than to say “ don’t.” 

The kindly spirit expressed In these quotations, with few exceptions, w’as 
characteristic. Rivalry between the New England Journal of EducaUon and the 
ahort'llved Educational Weekly of Chicago occasioned a ” war of the weeklies,'* 
asid many unkind remarks grew out of the relations of Uie Educational Pre« 
AssociaUon, organized in 1895, to " promote fraternal feeling/* iffutual benefit, 
and united strength in Advancing educational sentiment.* Even to say unkind 
things requires a slight degree of courage, for such remarks may return ; the 
difficulty with American educational periodicals editorially was much less in 
what was uttered than In what was left unsaid. Due to official and teachers 
association handicaps, or the necessity for careful handling of various commei^ 


cial enterprises considered more important because less precarious In their 
IncQxne, i>08ltivenes8 and the inspiration of a strong personality were the ele- 
ments most lacking in the efli torshlp of typical school Journals. Oompora lively 
little was contributed by editors and that most diplomatically. This general 
^ statement admits of Important excepdons, the editors Just quoted being 
* examples, and it is made in tuH view of the very real difficulties ot the entire 
. s situation 


E. Wbtt^: Ohio fiducatJonal Monthly, 1875, XXIV, 147. 
•W. A. Boll in Ind. 8ch. Jcnf., 1893, XXXVlIl, 5 (612). 
•Ibid, 1890, XUV, 360. 

* BttlltUii, 1895-96, XXll, 8. 
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Chapter V. 

SPECIALIZATION OF CONTENT. 






Before considering in detail the content of school journals as a class, a brief 
description will be given of the alms, content, character, and career of such 
periodicals as show marked variation from the usual type, or occupy highly 
specialised flelda The method employed In arriving at quantitative estimatca 
of content is the same os that used In the study of the unspeciallaed group fully 
described in the next chapter. 

Chronologically drat among those sustained during a period of years and 
taking high rank in any comparison stands the American Journal of Edu- 
cation (I82d- ) continued in the American Annala Many of the characteristic 
fcatuies of this periodical appear In all of the more serious works of Its class. 
The subject which receives fullest discussion is foneign education; Qennan, 
English, and French leading in the order named The work of Pestaloxai and 
Fellenberg occupies the equivalent of a full volume of seven or eight hundred 
pages; monitorial and infant schools are important subjects in the earlier vol- 
umes. The tendency to gather information concerning education the world over, 
conUnued In Dr. Barnard’s American Jdurnal of Education, and later In the 
reports of the United States Commissioner of Education, showed Itself In some- 
what extended articles upon eilucatlon In Algeria, Oeylon, Denmark, Ot^eee, 
Holhind, Iceland, Italy, Mexico, Norwa^^, Russia, Sweden, and the South Amerl- 
'can countries. , 

Book reviews form the Item of second Importance, the editors and contributors 
being writers of textbooks in many cases. The reviews are usually long and. 
socm to represent serious attempts at crlUdsm. Material upon State and city 
systems Is usually In the form of official reporta History of educational intti- 
tutlona both local and foreign, also Includes much quotation from original 
sources. Writings of t^Uto, Ascham. Bacon, and Locke are extensively qubted, 
the work of Vlttorino da Feltre described, and biographies of Richter, Milton, 
and Gheever given. Othei^jiportant subjects dibcussed are lyceums, female 
education, normal echool^agrlcuUuraj education, manual labor schools, 
mechanics institutes, and the education of defectives. This series, In contrast 
to Dr. Barnard’s journal, gave considerable apace to current educational nevfs, 
and there are more articles of a* general nature, dealgned’to promote an interest 
In public education. 

The best-known contributors, aside from William Russelt, W. 0. WoodbHdge, 
and William Alcbtt, who served as ^Itors, were Carter, Oalladdet, Hall, Grlipke, 
Qoold Bnown, Prescott, and Tlcknor. Much of the Ptttalosaldn material was . 
contributeil by. Mr. Woodbrid^e while in Europe,.tJattfng Especially tiie. lnsti^-^ 
tions of FeUenberg. A great part of ite content of ihe .ehtiire serlea . 
quoted, as 1ms teen imted," frbm offlcUil repd^;kndvfK>m the Trb^ Journal of V 
Rducatl<m, tlm lx>n<|pn^“jQaraa|> of M aiM UrnT writitgr of Pestatenli^^ 

Jardlne, Wilson, WUderspit, Johnsoiii JacotoL and Juliled. • 
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In axiy study of educational periodicals the American Journal of Education 
(1855-1881) by Henry Barnard must be given a high rank. It Is unique In 
character, moat nearly comparable with the Journal bearing the same name 
which has Just been described. First projected In 1842, at the suspension of 
the Connecticut Common School Journal, It was designed to be an 'encyclopedia 
of ednention, with no prospect of becoming a popular work.* In 1850 Barnard 
endeavored to interest the American AsaodaUon for the AdvanceuieDt of Edu- 
cation Id his plan of a central agcacy for diffusion of knowledge, part of whose 
work was to be the publication of a Journal and library of educntlon. Portly 
because of lack of funds, neither the American association nor the Smithsonian 
Institution, to which appeal had been made, could be practically interested In 
tt» proposal. Mr, Barnard then undertook the work himself, but after much 
copy had been prepaied learned that Rev. Absalom Peters was entering niwn 
a work of similar scope. The two united their efforta and issued the first two 
ausbers under the title of the "American Journal of Bducatloh and College 
Review;* Because of differing conceptions as to the nature of the undertaking, 
the two editors foqnd it impo^^ible to proceed with their Joint efforta. Mr. 
Barnard contiaued his work under the name originally propoeed, AmerlcaQ 
Joornal of Education. 

Of the financial support accorded his undertaking the editor Is quoted as 
faltows:* 

^ The first year*s experience convlnoed me that but a very small proportion of 
Qiose engaged In teariiing either high Or elemenUiy schools, or in administering 
State or dly systems, or of pittfessed friends of popular education, would labor, 
spend, or even subscribe for a work of this character ; and Indeed that the regu- 
lar subscription list would not meet the expense of printing and paper. But in 
the hope that the completed series would be regarded as a valuable contribution 
to the permanent educational Uterature of the country, I have gone forward, 

' ^ Dotwithatanding a formidable and increasing deficit. 

The deficit remained and tnmased, but with remarkable devotion to bis 
otigtoal purpose the editor continued his work, apparently regardless of the 
direct effect upon his private fortune. In all. 31 volumes were Issued. The first 
series consisted of Volumes I-X, 1865-1861 ; the New Series of Volumes X-XVI, 
1882-1805; the Harional Series, Yoluiiies XVII-XXV, 1867-1875 ; and the Inter- 
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national Series; Yohimeii XXVI-XXXI, 1870-1881. It may be remarked that 
these is i^ch repetition in the later volmnes, and that the first 2S include roost 
of the valuable eoatent V 

la the study of this remarkable series votumes 18 and 28 are omitted, both 
being devoted Almost «itirriy to statistica. general and eduoatlcmt. The two 
amia lines of constant Interest, each being repreBontedl In every voluine except 
the two ezdnded, are htotory of educadon, including educational biography, and 
des c ription of foreign school aystems; condltioiiA, and practloes. One-third of 
the space of the entire series is occupied by bktorlcal studies.^ Tbe teachings 
ot educational theorists from Plato to Spencer and practically alt the well- 
known educational clnsstcs now discussed or mentioned In standard histories of 
educatioo are presented. Many of the hUtorlcal artfcles are translations from 
ths German worM otSelimid, and capeclally Von Raumer. from whom thousmids 
of^pagea are quoted. The btographtes Incliide moat of tbe educatloeal leaders 
ix&ft^ sayly this country, from Bsekiel Cheever to the n^ who were 

promlgontiQi-lfiia ^ most (mensive cQMaetkm of these biographies is found 
IkVoluinea IV->Yin thegf form inat^l&nra suggestive It not critkat 

of uidweitlon pt ^e UnlMl SMsa the RevoiadoB tor the Civil War. 
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Snie actiul enphajBlB upon historical stodieji of education Is nnch greater 
Is Indicated by the statement as to apace occupied, for almost every educational 
Institution or moTement is con^dered In its historical developm^t. FV)r ex- 
ample, a comprefaenstve sketch oT aU the SUte tedblfers' associatlona is given 
XV), dlscnaaing their origin« growdi, and present condition; a aimllar 
aketdi of normal scboola occupies a foorth of a volume (XVII). Diecoasions 
of foreign education, often historical, occupy one-fourth of all the ^ce In this 
series, German, Britiah, and' Wem^ leading In the order namfld , but Hfdlaud, 
Canada. Sardinia, Norway, Sweden, Belgium, and Greece, as well as less im- 
portant.countries, not being forgotten. These studies derived their actual value 
from the fact that they were, usually translatlonB of standard works or of official 
reports. Reports of ofikdal visitors appointed to study various national systems 
of edncQtlon, such as those of Ckwain, Stowe, and Bache, are given much.attet^ 
tloo (VolSw VII, IX). Every phase of education in foi^eign countries was treated 
comprehoislvely by the publication In the same or succeeding volumes of all 
material which could be collected from all tho countries bearing upon the sub- 


ject under dtscusslon, thns rendering comparisons poasibie. Examples whl<di 
may be noted are the treatment of defectives (III,* IV) ; technical schools 
(VII-X) ; military and naval schools (XH-XIV) ; universities (XXIV, XXV, 
XXVli, XXVIII). 

The larger phases of State and national school administration are usually pre- 
sented with a historical badEgroond. Method and management include a long 
series of extracts from a book for young teachers, model lessons from foreign 
schools, extended descriptions of the work of Pestaloxxl, the Mayos and Wilder- 
M 0 in^ and long quotations from Diesterweg*s Wegfeisbr; of small devices iind 


ready-to-use material there is little or none, ^ool architecfure Is given a 
consistent treatment of several hundred pages ; idani% measurements, and draw* 
Ings being compriw^ In these artlcl^ A dascription of playground apparatus 
(Vola. IX and X) is exceedingly complete, and the sxcMlttt aocompanying 
Ulustratlona, but for the dress of the children, might almost be tah^ fw a 
representative approved equipnMt of the preeoit day. 

Tile enure content Is hlgh-cUss ; lem than 10 per cent of it Is of the type 
whMi loumais popular with teachers have made most prominent. Its circula- 
tioo was always small, among pracUcal teacben negUglhle, and there ia little 


evldmice of direct Infloenoe upon more extensive circoiated school periodicals, 
except perhaps In the case of articles upon sdwl archltectare. Its Influence 
was exercised through educational leaders; It became, as Its editor designed, 
an encyclopedia of edocatlon, or a repository of each educational literature os 
had lasting value, and e^Ially through its trunalaUons made first-hand 
acquaintance with Influential European leaders possible. The following sum- 
mary by B. d Oilman characterizes l^rrank In educational literature:. 

It how coj^^rlsea^ 24 octavo votomes, Inclhdlng in nil some 20,000 pages, Illus- 
trated by 126 portraits and 800 cuts representing school buildings. Dr. Hodg>- 
son, a distinguished professor In the University of Edlnhurfldi, has recently fe- 
'martced that this publication really contains, though not In continuous fbnn. 
a history* and it may be said, an encyclopedia of educattoit** It Is the best and 
only general authlirity in re 4 >ect to the progress of American education during 
. the past cmitury, It Includes statistloal data, personal remint scencea, blstori^ 
sketches, educatloaal biographies, descriptions of institutions, platis of Wldlags 
reports, 'speeches, and legttUtlve dociiments. • « « The oomprebenalra^ 
of this work, and; its petsist^t publication tinder, many adverse ctreum^ 
stnneoa, at great e x pe n se by prlrnte and almost unsupported exertloiUL entitle 
the editor to toe grateful reco^ttl^ of all inv^gators of our systems ot 
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InstructloiL He has won a Ehiropean repntatloD by thla Journal, end In our 
conntrj will always be an Indispenaable guide and companion to the historian 
of education. 

The original plates of Dr. Barnard's complete works, In danger of being de- 
Btroyed,^ were sared by the formation of the Henry Barnard Publishing Co.,* 
of which Mr. 0. W. Bardeen became the publishing agent; thus the American 
Journal of Education has been continued in print 

Growing importance of secondary eduction called into being several period- 
icals devoted wholly or in part to that field and the serious study of general 
educational problems. College Courant a college and secondary school maga- 
zine, had been published from 18fi7 to 1874. Such publications were numerous 
in Germany, but ** Edncatlon ’* (1880-) * In announcing its aims, stated that there 
was no Buch'joumal In England or America, though a demand seemed to exist 
for such a review of education. The Academy (1886-1892), School and College 
(1892), and the School Review (1893-), form a series devoted to secondary 
education. The Educational Review (1891-), **a Journal of the philosophy of 
education,” and the Pedagogical Semli^ary (1891-), ”an international record of 
educatioDal literature, institutions, and progress,” complete the list of periodicals 
established before 1900 which can fairly be grouped with the two earlier series 
Just discussed and toother be called ** educational periodicals ” perhaps, in con- 
trast to ** o^hool journals,” which Is the name usually applied to the multitude of' 
Journals designed for more general circulation. Of the 700 or more periodicals 
devoted to education, this little group Includes all which one may with confidence 
look for either In general or loctfl libraries. No extended discussion of these 
will be given. The Pedagogical Seminary was highly specialized, devoting 
two-thirds of its space to scientific child study, contributed by tea'^hers and 
Bt^ents of Clark University, or quoted from foreig#etudies upon similar sub- 
jects. To the foregoing group might be added the Journal of Pedagogy (1887), 
but Its content showed no uniformity of interests after the first few years of 
4ts career. 

The following tabular analysts of content shows the principal fields to which 
the others of this group devoted attention. .Aside from the speciali:£.ing ten- 
dencies of those devoted to secondary education, and the greater emphasis upon 
principles and philosophy In their general content, the most conspicuous elements 
preset in these, but absent from the usual school journal, were studies of fo^^ 
education and of the history of education. 


Table 6. — Characier of the material in the school journals. 
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BPECIAIilZATION OF CONTENT. 

Table 6 . — Method material according to high-school subjecti. 
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Two of the characteristic Items in the content of these Journals are their 
studies of high-school subjects jmd of foi*eiKu eilucntion. A table is given which 
indicates the comparative emphasis upon each* of the high-school subjects, 
and another table shows the relative importauce of studies of English, French, 
and German education in this group of periodiculs. 

Periodical substitutes for Vie school reader, while hartlly to be classed as 
periodicals for teachers, often contained *much material for teachers, and so 
merit brief notice, though no attempt Is made to discuss them fully. It has 
been shown that the earliest school Journals apparently developed from som^ 
thing much resembling chiltfren’s papers, and ub no time have the elements 
of children’s papers been entirely absent. Papers for children and youth were 
early quite numerous in the United States; papers like the Youths’ Companion 
and less successful publications of tlie same class w'ere doubtless used In school, 
though not class^ us school papers. As early at least as 1846 important efforts 
were made to provide such literature speciticully devised for schoolroom use. 
The Student and Youug Tutor, a Family Magazine and Monthly School 
)ituder,”‘ beginning in 1846, uniting wltli a similar publication called^** School- 
mate,” and continued as “The Student and Schoolmate,” announced itself as 
“A monthly redder for school and home instruction, containing origiont dia- 
logues, speeches, biography, lilstory, travels, poetry, music, science, anecdotes, 
problems, pussies, etc,” The editor deplored the scarcity of good oral readers, 
ami suggested as a cause the necessity of rending over and over the same 
lending books, and dies the fact tliat when schoolbooks are changed a month 
of interesting rending follows. The use of story papers In class, it was said, 
usuulty resulted In disorder unless each pupil was supplied. The content 
of a typical volume* la sufflclently indicated. In the quotation given, thou^ 
the following subjects of “original dialogues" give a fairly good suggestion 
as to their character: ”The Study of History,” ” Getting Lessons by Heart,** 
“The Schoolmaster In Search of a SltuaUon.** About 26 pages of each volume 
are addressed to the t^chei^Thls periodical had eijtensive school dr^li^ 
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' tion during several years, N. A.-Calklna and R. A,>PWppln were Its chief 
editors. 

The School Herald, Chicago* (1S81-18957), devised for use as h school reader, 
devoted a tMth of Its space to book reviews and declumations' and Uie rest to 
current events, accompanied by questions and sometimes excellent devices to 
stimulate Interest In their geographical and historical aspects. Another of the 
same class, *' School and Home ” * (St. Tx>uls, 1884-1900), provhied reading exer- 
cises according to the grades of the public, school. This publication, as well 
others of the same class, was more or officially adopted by several school 
^ boards. The St, Louis city board contr^ted for 50,000 copies annually during 
several years, making the sup^ylntenflent responsible for the chnrnctcr of 
advertising.* 

* The foregoing may serve to Indicate the character of the better supplementary 
reader periodicals. AH svere illustrated, often abundantly ami well. They 
seemed to meet a very real need, but difficulties concerning advertising, and the 
Impossibility of furnishing good content in reasonable form at lowest prices, 
caused them to give place to other forms of supplementary reading. 

The supplementary reader school journal in the large cities had something 
of the nature of a local school organ. Blany local- school papers have been 
conducted by superlnttmdents and tencbers of city schools. A.s a statement of 
■ the aims of these the following from the Buffalo School Journal* Is typical: 
“Devoted to the schools of Buffalo, to foster and extend feeling in favor of 
education, and a higher plane of intellectual culture • ‘ • • to be the medium* 
between pupils and teachers,” In the larger cities teachers and nssoclntioiis 
of teachers have conducted periodicals, with a large lo<ml circulation: *“The 
Teacher ” • and ** School ” ^ of New York -may be cited ns examples. In sroaller 
dtle« the career of such publications was jusually brief. Tl^ content of such 
Journals varied widely; some In the large cities were excellent; usually lu 
tmal! cities they contained much “gossip” and unimportant material. 

The first kindergarten periodical was the Kindergarten Messenger, established 
by hatzabeth Peabody, 1874. New Education^ edited by W. N. Hailnmnn ; the 
Amertcan Kindergarten Magazine, by Emily Coe; tlie Kindergarten Magazine 
(“Kindergarten”) of Chicago, and the Kindergarten Uevlew, published by the 
Mflton Bradley Co., complete the list of kindergarten periodicals established 
before 1900, The second of these hhd as Its purpose “ Devoted to kindergarten 
culture 'and educational hygiene In home and school;” the fourth had ns Its 
motto “The Idndergarfeu free to nil children.” The first two of these are 
characterised by the large amount of materia! directly from Proebers writings. 
Oondidering the forty-odd volumes Is»ne<l before 1000, kindergarten periodicals 
^5 are tn their content extremely If not narrowly true to their cause, no less than 
80 per cent of their space being given* to kindergarten Interests. AVlth one 
nnlmportant exception no ^her educational periodicals have been so completely 
r speclaliised. W. N. Hallma^nn apparently wrote about hplf of the content of the 
little periodical which he edited ; and Dr. Harris and oi hers contributed several 
artldea,*but 90 per cent of the material was furnished by women writers- 
RlisabeUi Peabody, Marie Kratise-Boelte, Pr. Marlenholz-Bfllow, Lucy Whoelock! 
Ktnme#ouli»diij Susan Blow, Mary D. Rogers, AmaUe Hofer, and Alice Putnam 
_ :hinong the chief contributors. Many of the arttcles.were well written. 

- . and while the Idndergarten Idea was new they were quoted In nearly ail classes 
^ of achbot journals, - 
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The first distinctively primary, school Journal was the Primary Teacher* 
Boston* continued with slightly varying title. Its self-stated aim was to reach 
the most numerous and hard-working class of teachers with material not ** over 
their heads,” The field, it is stated, was unoccupied, a fact which is well con- 
firmed by the enormous circulation' of the metliod and device Journals which 
developed In Uie same class, while tlie circulation gains of ail other classes of 
scliool periodicals little more than kept pace with the Increased number of 
teachers. Established later, but belonging to the same class, are the Practical 
Teacher (Chicago), Educational Gazette (Rochester), Intelligence (Chicago), 
Normal Instructor, Primary Scliool, Popular Educator, and Teachers’ Instltute^^ 
Taken as a class In which individuals show considerable variation, these jour- 
nals wiien analyzed show the following content: 

Per 

cent. 

Method and device In coinmon-Bcbool aobjecta A **- 43 

Eierrlsoa for special days, and stories---. 12 

Questions, pppeclally for examination 4 

Various educational subjects not b<’fore Included 18 

CiMTcnt and miscellaoeoDS (not profosatohal ) - is 

With few exceptions reading is given most, attention, followed by arithmetic, 
elementary science, drawing, geography, and language. Shifting emphasis was 
apparent; during'^the five years, 1895-1899, spelling ami grammar received very 
little attention, while nature study perluips t)ccuple<l as much attention as any 
other three subjects, though much of what was written under that name could 
properly be classed elsewhere. A large part of the method and device material 
was entirely ready to use for “clipped" lessons, stencil drawings, elliptical 
sentences to he completed, lists of drill examples In arithmetic and ready-made 
busy work of great diversity of value. The presence of so much dissected and 
fragmentary material, It has been Indicated, aroused no small degree of unfavor-, 
able notice from the older journals, which were not ready to recognize the use of 
such direct ^ough often crude methods of aiding the common-school teacher; 
the chapter on circulation show^s that those were tlie things apparently whlcli 
teachers of children called for; and the study of content of the unspeclallzed 
Journals shows that as a class all Increased the amount of such material 
. publishedv 

Educational Notes and Queries (1875-1881), Salem, Ohio, modeled after an' 
English publication of similar name, was not strictly a school Journal, but its 
content represents very well the material found In the query deflirtments of 
many of the school Journals until quite recently. Arithmetic tending toward 
the catch queiklon type, and grammar usually Involving difficult or debatable 
syntactical points, form half of the content. Among the miscellaneous queries 
constituting the other half, the peculiar or wonderful, and phenomena 4 ir cxr 
perlmenta Involving elementary science prlnd^es, predominate. The follow- 
ing Illustrations are typical both of this periodical and the query departments of 
others : 

What l8 the poss^ulre form of T • . . 

^ The wind blows col<i* Parse cold. ‘ , 

1 am free ; he Is not eo. Parse ao, • 

Solve the following equation ' 

^ What animal walks oo iU bead T , t, * 

\ Are geese asleep when they shut their eyes daring a ralnstomT • ^ 

What Is meant by RumUd nlhUtstiiT * , « ^ 

What U the origin of Bobton** eboioof ' ^ 

A man wm bora In iao(K Iff what eontary was bn bomf ' . 

What were the last wordf of ^ y f 

. ■ ~ — ■■ 1- 1- ti 
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! ^veral efforts to gpecinllze In the Interests of teachers of various subjects may 

be noted. For school music teachers the Educational Herald and Musical 
Monthly (1857), School Music Journal '(1885), and* the School Music Monthly 
(1900) for supervisors were conducted, the last still being published. The 
Journal of School Geography (1807), ** devoted to the Interests of the cominon- 
school teacher of geography," was highly special Izeil, Its principal contributors 
belng*connected with the universities. The Manual Training Magazine (1899) 
In Hs earlier voluines gave approximately f(»ur-fifths of Its attention to man- 
ual training. Mind and Rody (1894) and the .\uierlcan Physical Education 
Review (1890), the former Influenced strongly by Gorman gjmnustlcs, the latter 
giving much attention to athletics, were devoted to physical eilucntlon. 

Tlie Journal of Industrial Education (18S6), which gave considerable atten- 
tion to manual training and household arts; the Directors' Rouhd Table (1894), 
the School Commissioner (1802), and the County Superintendent (1899), un- 
snpporttd been use of the llmitetl number of probable subscriiters and "because 
couiity mnwrlntendents have never boon In the habit of paying Jor school 
jourunis"; nn<l the School Laboratory (1871), whose subscription list extended 
to ** Oxford, Vienna, and Yokohama but with little density," all represent short- 
lived attempts to specialize In a field which soon j^roved too small The 
American School Board Journal (1800) occupies approximately three-fourths of 
Its space with matters of Interest to school hoards and superUiteiulonts ; the 
remainder Is filled with miscellaneous school subjects, school news, scliool car- 
toons, and a page of well-selected setoOl anecdotes. The Journal .of School Thy- 
slology, which began as "Scientific Temperanc^e," contained little but material 
related to teaching the effect of the use of narcotics, and consldornhlo contro- 
versial material ui>on the same subject. • It later resumed its original name, 
* which more truly represented Us content. Tlie Child Study Slo^thly (1805^) 
and the Journal of Adolescence (ioOCi), the two liiler united, Indicate .clearly 
enough by their titles both their purpo^» and content ns part of tin child study 
movement. Educational Foundatlons^(1889- ) stated Its pun>ostr as "not a 
paper of methods and devices, not a newspai>er, not a mere review of education,” 
but designed to be " A textbook for tlie professional teacher, for normal scht>ol 
training classes, reading circles, teachers’ Institutes, and home study.” Its con- 
tent, In addition to the vfnifonn questions of the Now York State department of 
education, Included extracts from many of the eilucatloiial books used In the 
reading circles of various States. 

The Amerlkanlsche Schulzeltung * propo»ed,to advance the Interests of German 
language teaching and tlie welfare of German teachers, promote German methods 
of developmental teaching, and To get rl(] of prison-llkc dlsclpllue, dry text- 
book Instruction, Insufficient salaries of teachers, and the foolish annual elec- 
tions of. the teaching force.” A few other Journals of restricted clrculatlflti wero 
conducted to aid la teaching foreign languages, e. g., (j^rmanfa (1880). Etudiant 
(1S9G- ). . El Educador Popular (1R73* ) was a typical school journal of the 
time, differing chiefly from others In being comlucted in Spanish. 

Between 1880 and 1900, especially In the Central Southern and Wjestern 
Stnte.s, a host of school papers \yere published by normal schools, These varied 
from mere ndvertlslurg sh^ts and papers of the local college type to very elfeo 
live teachers* periodicals. Most of those the writer has examined wore made 
ui» chiefly of local or personal Items, notes of school contests aud ** events,” 
conimeiioement addresses^ "original” essays or stories by students, and other 
material of no prof^lonal significance. ;a few, ‘however, specialised to meet 
^ the needs of former students, ^ntalned exceUept articles usually written by 
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members of the teaching staff; these, circulated among students formerly In 
attendance, had Increased probability at least of being read because of per- 
sonal acquaintance with Uie author, K’o atteifipt' has been made to Ilk such 
perl 9 dlcals, but several have been found which compare not unfavorably with 
their contemiwrarles among teachers' papers and doubtless for short times per- 
formed ns good service, (As examples are' cited: Normal Journal, Fort Scott, 
Kans., 1885; Educational Extension, Ypsilantl, 1897-1809.) 

Jt may perhaps be worth w’hile to discuss at this point certain features of 
German, French, and English educational periodicals as exhibited during the 
last 10 years of the century; a further treatment of the same subject Is given 
in the chapter on circulation. The rigid distinction between types of schools^ 
in the first two of these countrlM led to earti’er and more extensive spedallxa- 
tion in the field of secondary education, ab<mt 15 journals being devoted to this 
work in Germany and half as many In France! Some of these were designed 
to promote the Interests of certain tyi)€s of schools, as Das Ilumanlstlsche 
Gymnasium and Zeltschrift fllr das Gymtiaslnlwesen for the Gymnasium; 
Ptldagogische Archlv for the Realschule; La Re\'ue Internationale de I’Easeigne- 
ment; Revue Unlversltalre containing practical material for teachers in the 
Lycee and L'Enselgnement Secondaire des Jeunes Fllles,' In h^agland may be 
noted the Educational Times and Journal of the College of Preceptors and the 
Preparatory School Review. 

In general the tendency to bi)eclallze according to subjects of the curriculum 
w’as most marked In Germany, there being not fewer thafi 20 such journals 
during this period. ^Some of tjiese emphasized especially certain methods, as In 
the case of Phonetische Studlen, by Dr, Vietor, which gave much attention to 
direct methods of teaching foreign language ; others were occupied with more 
varied aspects of the subject of major interest ; as the Zeltschrift fUr Mathe- 
niatlsche und Naturwlssenschaftllche Unterrlcht, In addition to such speciali- 
zations there w’as a periodical devoted to school hygiene (Archlv ftir Schulges-, 
undheltspflege) ; one for school Inspectors (Der Rektor) ; several In the Interest 
of the education of women and girls (e. g,, Zeltschrift filr Welbllche Blldung, • 
Die Madschenschule) r one containing .‘discussions of school law and Its changes 
( Schulgcsetzsnmmlung) ; one devoted to continuation schools (Die Fortblldungs- 
Bchuie) : one to manual work for hoys (Knnhenhandarbeit) ; one to jp^m nasties 
and pli\,y (%urn und Jvigondspiel) ; one to the training of teachers In normal 
• schools (Lehi^ei'bllduug) ; besides a dozen representing as many other educa- 
tional ii^erests, 

- Official .periodicals were important In Germany and Prance. Corresponding 
'to the centralized administration, there wer^ Uie Bulletin Adltolnlstratlf 
(France) and the Zentralblntt ftir die gesamte Unterrichtsverwaltung (Prussia), 
representing the ministers in control of education, for which of course no counter- 
parts could be found In the United States. The ReVue P^TIa^gique, sept to all 
who participated In administering elementary education UI France, was the 
Organ of the unique Mus^ Pedagoglque, of Paris. official e<lucatlonal 

journals, “ Bulletins de ITngtructlon Prlraaire,** containing news Items, method 
suggestions, and official note:^ wer§ Issued by the academy Inspectors of Prance 
for each “department," the administrative unit; German official local journals 
issued under similar auspices were.of like content. 

Other striking features In the study of foreign educational periodicals are • 
the large numben devoted to religious Instruction !iAGermany> tl>e number In 
the same country occupied with scientific pedagogy, educational theory, and the 
history of education, 11 being mentioned by Lexlv* the prominence of volmi- 
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tnry organizations In maintaining school Journals, Especially In England; and 
the general fact that in spite of greater stability of such perlcxllcals In some 
of these countries, very few have been published longer than have shullar 
perliKlicals In the United States, 

Uy >ay of suimuarlziiig this discussion of educational periodicals which de- 
part radically from Uie usual iy\^\ It may be noted that a few In this C(rumry 
wore conspicuous for their cmplaisls of serious studies of foreign schools, 
higher education, and the history (»f iHlucatloii ; since 18S0 method and dovi«v 
papers have been an Important group; a few served exclusively the Interests of 
the kindergarten; one devoted (o school board affairs was able to mnlntnin 
itself. In addition to tliese there were many Interesting attempts at spivlallza- 
tlon In Ilclda tlint were manifestly tex^ small to admit of support. Tlie numerous 
attempts at specialization of Interests near the closer of the century showed the 
tendency, manifested slightly earlier in Gcrmai^ and to some extent in France, 
tvwanl the development of an organ devoted to each school^bject, each grade 
and type of school, and. each department of the scientific study of education. 


Chapter VI, 

A STUDY OK CONTENT. 


Tn onlcr to determine the imp<irtiint elements, and the changed In content 
characteristic of uuspcciuilzed school Jonnials, arv extensive study was ninde 
of the*^‘ State group.” The specialized, tdgher, and method and device periodicals 
have ulready been considered; the group classed as mlscellaneous'agrees in the 
niiiir) in Us tendencies with contemporary Journals the local group. The 
mctlufd used la arriving at qiifftitltaUve estimates of the division of content 
among vari(»us licTds avUI be first described. 

After examination of about 100 annual volumes representing wTdely>^epn rated 
periods and diverse interacts, it was found tlmt all subjects discussed in educa- 
tional periodicals coidd l>e included under tliQ Classifications outlined and ex- 
plained in the following: 

^►1. Administration: 

(a) National — Indian education, mllltury, naval education. 

(b) State and general. - 

<c) The State sui>erlnteDdents, laws. 

(d) City. 

(e) School boards. * 

(f) Compulsoi^ attendance, attendance. 

I (ff) Keligion as a controversial matter in achool affolra 

(A) School libraries. 

(i) Teitbook^free, uniform, general except as to use In tcacTiIng, 

2. Phy.slcal relations: 

(o) School buildings, equipment, sites, decoration. 

(6) School liyfflene— ventilation, heating, ilgliting. school diseases. 

(c) Hay and playgrounds. * ' 

(^/) Physical .xlucatlou, exercises, drills, ; 

School mar.^igement : 

(«) General phases. 

{h) DLsclplIne. * , 

(c\ Thd recitation, questioning, eAminatlon, and study, as treated upon 
the plane of school management, 
method : 

General, Including devices, “busy work,” lilustratlve material 
Aritlimetlc. * » 
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Grade 

(а) 

( б ) 

" (c) 

^ id) 
(e) 
if) 
ip) 

ih) 

ii) 


Drawing. 
Geography. 
Grammar, 
Language. 
History. 
Music. 
Itoadlng. 


(/) Science, including nature study and physiology, 
(fc) Spelling, simplified pr reformed spelling. 

(1) Writing. 

5. Mbrnl aud religious InstrucUon: 

(o)* Moral lessons, 

(6) Tempemnee Instruction. 

(c) The Bible 4ind yeligton, 

0. Tlie high school (academies) : ' 

(a) General phases. 

(&) English. 

(c) History* \ . 
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6. The high school (academics) — Contlaaed 
(d) Latin and Greek. 

(a) Modern language 

(/) Mathematlca. * ' 

(р) Science. 

7. Foreign edncatloii: ^ . 

(a) English. 

(b) French. * 

(o) German. 

(d) All others, including brief notices of the foregoing 
• 8. Histoty or philosophy of education, psycholi^. ' 

9. Minor classified educational topics. 

(o) OoeducatioUt the education of women. 

(6) College^ and uniTersiUes. 

(o) curricuinm. 

(d) Defectives, the blind, motest feeble-minded, ln6orrigiblea, 

(e) The education of Negroes, 

(/) The kindergarten. 

ig) Infant schoola 

(h) The rural school, as specifically a problem. 

(<) Teachers — 

I. General toplca . 

II. Qualifications. 

III, Eiamlnatlcns and certificates, except lists of questlona, 

IV. Salaries. 

U) Parents’ relations to school • 

(k) Normal schools. 

U) Manual or industrial, Including manual training and all related to 
• industrial education. 

10. General unclassified material upon education. In this list fall a majority 

of "addressee,” much material designed to promote an Interest In 
schools, considerable reminiscently historical content, a priori discus- . 
Bloos of the nature of men and the mind, brief quotations from educa- 
tional philosophers, and such other productions dealing with bducatlon 
as do not lend themselves Jo the other classifications adopted. 

11. Literary material ready for school use. Including stories, supplementary 

reading, exercises for "special day** programs. 

12. Questions and answers, including notes and queries, and examination 

questions. 

18. Current educational news and notes ; 

(o) Scrappy book reviews and notices. 

(b) Editorial news and comments. 

(с) School news, including^neral ** school Intelligence,*’ county notes, 

persoi^ls, 'and " gossip** , ^ 

(d) Reports of nssodattons-i* 

- (I) National. 

(IIJ State. * » 

(III) Others. 

•(e) Local institutes and reading drclea * 

14, lyscellaneous none^ucational Ijema including science notes, court events, 
brief biographies, jokes, poetry, “scraps,” and ^ce devoted to the 
promotion or dlacosBion of the periodicals* own interesta 

It is readily ap^rent that many articles could reasonably be placed in 
either of two diviriona The plan adopted witli such material was to place it 
in the group which seemed to Include its'main purpose. Thus the few items con- . 
ceming university athletic were placed under “college and university** rather 
Ukan^physical edueatioD, as they were usually presented as a college problem. 

“ Teaching primary riding In a rural sch<x>l ** wu ploo^. under method ratMer 
than V nirat school,** since rural or urban setting nsoaily had nothing to do 
devices propeuMd*^ ^ la rach d study rodlvidual Judgm^t with changing 
^^sbui^rds Is iavolyed to a considerahie. degree ^ In order to th^ <»hstimcy of 

"tJ^dtldM n|^ volumes werjb hedasslfled at Inyfvalk of several 

ptoli lodlca^ that*3§ nlijeei * 
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had 0 dentlflc or not, were at least constant during the time deTO^ to tlie estt* " 
matea ^ 

The study of this group of periodicals ixivolTed examination of 700 an n u a l 
volumes and a critical analysis of 500, from which 224 representative volames 
were chosen for tabalatlom' In* selecting these typical volames great care was 
exercised to avoid the influence of local or temporary conditions and special 
editions. As illastratloUs of such modifying circumstances may be mentioned 
the near presence of a world's falh, the meeting of the National Education 
Association in a new State, or an editor in Europe. To eliminate minor ten- 
dencies, five-year periods were used, as in the study of circulation found in the 
next chapter. In counting space the octavo page was used as a unit, allowance 
being made for width of columns and size of types. A printed form which In- 
cluded principal topics was employed to facilitate the work ; minor elasslflca- 
tions were written for each volume and each article entered under Its proper 
heading 

The accompanying table Indicates by five-yenr periods the percentage of 
^ace givexi to each of the 14 main topics listed and explained earlier In this 
chapter. It may be noted that attentlop ^tb general administration rather 
steadily declined In this class of periodicals as school systems achieved sta- 
bility. It appears also that gra^ method and device and cno^nt news Items 
relating to schools or teachers have increased until at the close o^ the period 
they coDsUtifie more tiion half of the total content. ^ The space devoted to 
examination questions, and re^dy-prepared material for q>ectal days and sup- 
plementary reading also showed an Increase. The four Items just named in- 
clude two-thirds <rf the content during the last five-year period.^ 
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Tahjb & — Contents of school fowmals of ih0 /Stole group, lyp flvo- 

* ^ year periods, 

(TIm nnoibvs foUoniBg subjeeti rvfw to tho ponmplu tn mooMdlng which d«Mrlb« tbt eoaUst 
of MU dasslfleatioii. For list » pmodiosls, sm (b) or bIbUogrkphy.] 
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Attention will now be given to the character of the materia^ ihalde the dUfer- 
ent «losslflcatloaa, - « * ^ 

1. hnuiAistmaxioifi 

TheHJOite^StoteB as eoncm^ witii 4clu><^>.to. t^leliy by a. few. 

articles upo Education of the Indtai^ mUlti^ ^Yicati<m» dUK^iiip^^ concert ; 
ipc the HorriU Act» imd occaslbiuU KOject^'^ 






? I Wm mvoATtbi^AX, xviomcuis ijr sorsTBEKtH cmrruBT. 

i Four-fifthA Af thU material relate* to State laws and State adminlstraUon, of 
. which State school officers furnUhed a very large part Arguments for free school 
i^stams aad de&nse of syatora In operation form a large part of the contents 
in the earlier periods, the work of school ofEkxrs being creaUve as wen as regu- 
latlve< Since State departments of education have usually had most to do with 
, rtir^ and village schoola, dty administration is not an Important element of 
content Before 1B50 reports of city systems in Massachusetts, New Tork, P^oq- 
.^Ivonia, and Ohio coostltuted the bulk of such material ; specific auesOons 
' of the ahhool board, compulsory education, books, and suppUes received con- 
aWeratJon, though nev«r toji great extent The problems of retardation, ellml- 
nation, and the varlons defects of the graded sy stem received increasing though 
limited attention from a^ut 1B70. lieil^n as a caus^ of controversy in school 
administration conatilated one-fifth of 1 per cent of admlnistraUve material, or 
rou^y claimed one ten-thousandth of the attention of readers of this class of 
♦ Journals and showed a decreasing tendency, * 







*. PHYSICAL KELATlOira. 
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Dtocuasions of school architecture and school furniture occupy about half of 
th® space ^voied to external or physical conditions of educatioju “ Model 
httiWings” accompanied by plans and specifications are common since 185U. 
Physical education and school bygimie receive about equal attenU^a, the former 
predominaUng until about IfiTd and tending to diaappeat slnce/that time, Over- 
.wbrk of aciiool cMidreii is the subject of sporadic discussionav^gj^otf^e first but 
•bows a reflection of tbo serkras studies of fatigue after 1890. One of the mojst 
widely quoted treaflaes upon any subject was the iUustrated series of Dr, Dli> 
I^wis, descriptive of cailsthenlc drills. The illustrations wej|^exceHent for the 
time and were nnosoal in that they showed how the drllJi vtoe conducted. 
Between 1860 and 1870 these wet® used, In whole or in part, by practically 
etenr school jonmal published, and i% Is safe to assert that most of what was 
known by common-school teachers of that period concerning gymnastic exercises 
far schools came from this aouixie. 

I. SCHOOL HANAQKMKNT, 

Scfiod disclpUne is tSw subject pf a third of all management dlgcuswlons. 
Pupil self-governmait receives considerable attention as early as 185C (Indiana 
Schsol Journal I). Corporal punlslnneiit. never entirely disappears; a favorite 
UlustnUoa or shocking example being the list of punlshmenU invented or used 
by the “ Qemian Flogging Master ** of the eighteenth century. This peculiar gem 
Illustrates the tendency to use old files in seeking new content ; U appears in all 
varieties qf school journals since 1834 and has been repeatedly published since 
^9(X)> “ Motivation ” was an important subject before 1880, b^ng approached 
from the standpoint of “prlies” or “Incentives.” Management phases of 
liuesttontag, the recitation, examination, add study became 1^ Important as 
method and device material locreased. 



4. OKADE VITHOD. 


7n tie periods befobe 1840 grade method had been represented by; rather 
pomlerous articles upon all the school siibjects, leaning toward philosophy rather 



A mm/it ow aofsixn 


UmA tfevloe; bj brief aeotatioos from newapapen. and by material fr<Ai Pecta« 
T Mnim atwr>; JacotoU and writers apOQ tbe Infant school. The Pestaloazian 
content declined la Imooctance very perceptibly nntil Its reivlval Ur the Oswepo' 
movement and object teaching (1S60-1^). N. A. Calklna* artlclea upon the use 
of objects in teaching Were unlTersally quoted. The <4i^nging nature of method 
and dfivioe artlclea Is stated by tbe following qaotatioa trofa ok of tbe 
ablest writers In that fieM: ^ 

Ab a rule tbe earlier papers on methods are general and lmb>fl«tte, with few 
details* but here and there tbe reader finds a paper that opens wide whidows 
into what is properly called a natnral method of primary teaching— papers that 
show dear rlalon and practical knowledge. Tbe more recent papers on methods 
abound In detalb* showing on their fhee^tbat they are not mere tbeoarics but 
are dellneatlona of actual school work. 

As compared with earlier material, the greatly expanded method content of 
the last flve-y^r p^lod may be characterized as eclectic and pragmatic. The 
former method studies tended toward systems and were always endeavoring 
to hnd Justification in aome a i^rl pi^clple ; in the latter su^ concepts as 
** a system of object teaching;'* tbe “ Grube number work," and tbe peculiarly 
UDCoimaunlcable prlnclpleg of Col Parker tended to disappear. Such logical 
abstractUmeS after all had little to do with the Immediate use of devices by un- 
trained teachers* and it was for immediate utility that device mat^lal was 
created. 

The accompanying table makes It possible to note the cou^karative 
In method discussions of common scbool subjects, at different times and for the 
entire period. It may be observed that grammar and spelling showed a ten. 
deucy to disappear and imture study to occupy an enormous amount of space 
during the last period. The civic phase of history* whk^ received attention In 
the pertodiails before 184(1 Increased steadily in Importance from the first 
Reformed* simplified* and phonetic spelling after 18S0 are never long absent 
from tbe artlcies upon Inching sptiling ; a common lament'at nearly all periods 
H that good speUem are less numerous than formerly. 

Tabus 9.— Pcrccnfape of method dUcusHon devoted to each common school 
subject in Siate'ffroup of school Joymals.' 


Period. 

Arith. 

Mdo. 

Drew. 

tog. 

<5«g- 

rephy. 

Qnun- 

L«n- 

HU- 

U»y. 

Mode. 

SMd- 

iDg. 

SpeB- 

lag. 

Sd. 

met, 

nelun 

study. 

Wrll- 

taft- 


Ptret. 

Per <i. 

Pwd 

P«f <i 

Per <t. 

PtrtL 

PmtL 

Prrrt. 

P«T ft. 

Per a. 

Per€L " 

lMO-1844/. 

5 

U 

10 

S6 


1 

6 

19 

IS 

1 

8 

1M5-1M9... 

1? 

14 

u 

14 

1 


S 

16 

13 

8 

S 

lt8D-X8S4... 

n 

% 

.. s 

IS 


S 

8 

u 

18 

tt 

■■ s 

185y-lSfiA... 

IS 

2 

s 

fl 


1 

6 

u 

. 14 

6 

.3 .* 

lies- ISM... 

ss 

S 

8 

18 


s 

S 

u 

1ft 

ft 

.6 ■ . ^ 

18lft-lS69... 

u 

s 

19 

to 


4 

9 

u 

6 

18 

3 ^ 

18TO-1874... 

xs 

4 

11 

16 


4 

4 

IS 

i 

n 

S ‘ . 

M7S-4Sn... 

14 

i 

S 

Sft 

1 

4 

J 

u 

u 

9 

1 ■ 

18SD-1SS4.., 

16 

« 

9 

13 


ft 

S 

18 

T 

16 

1 

US5-t8S9... 

SS 

ft 

ft 

4 

1 

11 

8 

U 

ft 

» 

1 -- 


u 

•s 

U 

7 

U 

13 

. S 

• SO 

ft 

8 

3 

isv-rsw... 

a 

ft 

ft 

f 

U 

ft 

6 

IS 

» 

S4 

3 

IMO-ISW... 

u 

ft 

ft 

1ft 

ft 

ft 

, '4 

T 

Ift 

ft 

^IS 

3 


*F«U«ioljQ(Sa^M*(b)olbiUlopmphr. ‘ 

.E^fn^l^ry seteifm I«Ron« sre glTen under mrimn Deme*. begtitnliig with 
natural hlitory, In eonminn and eahntnattiiK fit the nebuton* 

ejtpaiialOT or " nat^"^ ittody dnriaf wtii^ 
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owing to tbe prevalence ot ** corr^ation *• Ideas, no recognized line separated 
etementaiy science from mythology, fable, object lessons, or adventure stories. 
The undoubted value and recognition of science le^ns for children In the ele- 
mentary school has led to much effort from the first,* but results In this field 
were perhaps least satisfactory of any In the field of method The poverty of 
material was Indicated by the eagerness with which editors seized upon any 
clever or *'ca*ic^^” articles bearing upon the subject As an example may 
be mentioned a series by “Adam Stwln.“ upon “ How Johnny burned hfinself 
without fire,” and went throngh other experiences which taught Jitm scIeDtIflc 
laws. This first appeared In the “ Christian Union,” and was copied in half 
the school Journals of the country (1870-1880). Aside from the earlier content 
lessons in physiology, mostly by Alcott, this subject received little attention 
except in connection with temperance lessona 

! 6. MORAL AND aXLIQIO.lIS IN8TEUCTI0N. 

Much of the general material in the earlier joumnls^ls filled with pointed 
moral teaching; many stories are almost aggressively moralized. But discus- 
sions of specific moral instruction were Inconspicuous* and of decreasing Im- 
portance after 1870; the same may be said of articles concerning the teaching 
of religion, or the Bible In public schools, which prockcally disappear after 
1876. Brief notes upon temperance Instruction appeared as early as 1830; 
nothing of Importance Is noted until about 1865, after which a few articles were 
published each year. 

a. THE HIGH SCHOOL. 

Among the discussions of high-school subjects, Latin and Greek received 
about as much attention as the combined sciences, mathematics, modem lan- 
guages, and history, though English became the leading subject near the close 
of the period, followed by the combined sciences. General problems of the 
high school were discussed occasionally, but as the tabulation of content Indi- 
cates, pie high school has never occupied, much space In this class of periodicals. ‘ 

1 , POBEIQN KDUCATIOI^^ 

Studies of foreign education at no time received much attention and prac- 
tically disappeared before 1900. German. English, French indicate the pro- 
portion of discussion given to each of these countries, which is the same rank 
accorded to them in all other educational periodicals studied. 

a. mSTOET OF EDUCATION AND FOTCBOLOOT, 

^ Studies tn4he hlatoty of education or psychology and principles of education 
^re given very little atjpntion. Alculn, perhaps because of his conundrum- 
Oke aoestlons, Is most often discussed. Socrates, Plato, Vlttorino da Feltre, 
Asebam, -Milton, Locke, Comenius, and Rousseau are quoted or briefly studied. 
Pestalotzi, Froebi^ and Herbart are, of course, far more conspicuous, though 
^ereis not much direct discussion of their teachings in this claes of periodicals. 

1 educational hlstoiy is mostly confined to reminiscent studies, the “ District 
Scl^l as It Was” being one of the best. of this class. With few exceptions 
artlkes dealing with local educaUonal history are hastily written and inaccu- 
rate. Pgydiology iq;ipeared. in occ^opal articles upon precocltyf,j)y^<hv]dual 


^difftfpe&ce^ I^h^^plpgy, • Mu(^ empirical ps^clmlogy may be fouit)d rtb dis- 
^ of genertilj^a^ adentlflc pey^locr s^wed Its influence 

^^in a;.c&ijld^rabie^^ a^dy.*' articiea after 1890 i. 

- ‘ v o*. ~ ... / 




t. UINOB CLASSmSD EDUCATlONAr TOPICS. 


The subject of coedacatioxit or the education of women, steadily declined In 
^ Importance. The degree of change may be measured by stating that the casual 
reader, piling up the average school Journal before 1876, bad about 1 chance 
In 15 of opening at a page or article In which tUU subject was discussed, 
considering the period since that time about 1 chance to 700. An equally pro- 
nounced decline occurred In the number bf articles relating to parents, parental 
e<1ucation, or the mutual duties of parents and teachers. After Page’s essay 

• ui>on ** Parent and Teacher had been very generally reprinted. It ceased to 
appear and nathing took Its place. The education of defectives, Important at 
lirst, gradually lost place and survived chiefly In discussions of well-known or 
unusual cases like that of Laura Brldgm^ Monitorial and infant school 
cdflcatlon received practically no att^Uon after 1845. The kindergarten re- 
ceived Its first notices between 1856 and 1859, oc<rupled IncreaslDg space while 

* the Idea was new, and as an Important subject hafdly app^rs after about 1880^ 
- though kindergarten principles were still discussed. The qualifications of teach- 
ers received great emphasis from 1840 to 1870, moral and personal qualities 
being stressed ; since that time Increasing attention to academic qualifications 
and professional training was evident. The Interesting query, ** Is teaching 
a profession?” was asked and answered by 20 of these periodicals between 1868 
and 1885. Articles upon the course of study show' demands for “practical edu- 
cation’’ at all periods, but serious studios of the curriculum were increasingly 
prominent after 1870., 

The rural school as a specific problem received little differentiation of treab> 
ment until 1870. Literary and reminiscent material, like Rev. Warren Bur- 
ton’s District School as It Was, previously referred to, occasionally appeared 
and of coiirse most of tlie content of this doss of periodicals had about equal 
value tor teachers of rural and of graded schools^ “ Grading the rural school,” 
courses of study and dally schedftlee for the country schools receive Increasing 
attention beginning with about 1870. Manual or Industrial education, except 
from 1880 1890, receives practically no discussion, and even during thtiy 

period very Httle. There are sporadic suggestions that the school should teach 
sewing before 1860 and at that time the equipment of schools with machines 
was strongly Advocated.* 


lO^OKNXBAL (UNCLASSIFIED) MATEaiA,L UPON EDUCATION. ' 

Addresses bAgovernors, college heads, presidents of teachers’ associations, 
usually could npt be clasatfled In a singly field ; the same was tnre pf^ many 
somewhat philosophical articles and ^)eeches designed to demonstrate the need 
of public education. The following subjects of articles, many of them from the 
earliesfVqrtod, Indicate the nature of this material: , 


The Advantages of Knowledge. 

Improvemenc of Common Schoola 

1 Know But I Can’t TelL 

Wlience Arises Aversion to Learning? 

From Teachers' Guide and- Parents' Assistant, 1826;. 


Political Importance of Bdncatton. * 

Self Improvement for Adults.' 

PobWar and Liberal BMucatlon. 
flrrovs tn ^mmbn fildttcattbn. 

m (Am^canAnnals and American X of Educ. (1826-1832.) 


<^ iu; iykctier, 1876; 3^ 
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ESducatlon and. Crime. 

Thoughts on Education. 

True Ends of Education. 

The Object of Education. 

The Education of a Free People 

(District Sch. J, of New York, 183d.) 


‘ Universal Education, Popular Education. 

(Illinois Commpn Sch. Advocate, 1837.) 



Indneoce of Education upon National Prosperity. 

What is Education? 

Sp€^h of Daniel Webster on Education. 

(Ullnois Common Sch. Advocate, 1841.) - ■ 

The Twofold Object of Education. 

Why Educate? 

Thoughts on Popular EducatioiL 

The Objects of EducaUon.- 

(Voice of Iowa, 1857.) 

These are typical of the large amount of general material in Journals of the 
pioneer period. Such articles In State school journals were often written by 
ministers for the community or State In w’hich they were published. In tliese 
general articles upon education, which gradually lost their promoting and pk»- 
neerlng spirit, were many prise essays upon education, articles filled with good 
empirical psychology, and several educational classics such as Huntington s 
TTnconsclous Tuition,” quoted very generally (18G0). In the association peri- 
odicals especially, there was much poor materlnl, printed because the rpeaker 
WEB npori the program, rather than because editors or publishers thought U worth 
while. 


11. UTERABT UAIXRIAI. &EADT FOB SCHOOL T7SR. 


Supplementary material In the form of selections for dedamatlons. dialogues, 
“For Friday afternoon co' lections and memory gems, w^as given variable 
amounts of space, tending to increase and become a regular department of many 
joumaU after 1890. School stories, sometimes continp^ through a long ^ries, 
were numeroua Mr. Strap and Mr. Gosling (New Yoric Teacher, 1854) : the 
Plgwacket Rebellion, quoted from Holmes; Roderick Hume and Oomralssloner 
Hume by Mr. ^Bardeen (School Bulletin, IV, 'V); William Hawley Smith’s 
“ Walks and Talks ” (Public School Journal, XII) ; and “ Persimmons ” (School 
News and Practical Educator, VIII), represent this type of materlaL 

It. QTJS8T1ON0 A5D AN8WEBS. 


"Notes and Queries,” from which illustrations hav'e been given, represents 
adequately the general question material of the first half of the periotl. 
Teachers’ examination* qu^Uons beginning about 18tS8 grew increasingly Im- 
portant and gradually su perked the more general queriea If local or State 

fc ^li8tB proved Insufficient, there were the neighboring States; and the lists of 
f New York could always be depended upon^ when others fhlled, with the result 
that perhaps 'half of all printed material came from this source. From the 
standpoint of editorial ecoiuwiy, examination qoekions . possessed a pocullor 
advantage. In that they could be (and were) republlBlied several times, since 
none but the wary would notice Qie repetidbn. / 

, u* CXnttXEJT ;pt7CATI0NAL IHEWB AWO W0T18. 

^ . -r . ^ * 

V ; ^ B4eYlmk^rey|em hare'fiwm the beglnrilbg 

^4;^tbottt of iocai Mdidol Oooaidering tiie .ad- . 
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TertUlng nature and lack of positive or critical character of most of these, it 
may well be doubted whether they, as a class, were worthy of the space given 
them, except In so far aa they represent paid advertising. From 7 to 11 per 
cent of the space was given to reports of teachers’ gatherings. Curing the 
period of the association journals most of this related to sessions of the State 
associations; the national association gradually received Increasing notice; but 
the most prominent type of such material became, after 1870, the notes of county 
institutes, ao Important item of which In thousands of cases was the number of 
subscribers secured, or copies of tbe resolution in farvor of “the Journal”^ 
School news Items antj notes, which until 1870 usually constituted less than 
ci per cent of the content, Increased until they averaged twice as large a share of 
space during the last 30 years of the century. Moreover, tills material liad 
become Increasingly local and personal, amounting in many cases to the mere 
gossip which Intelligent Europeans find so amusing In obr local and village 
newspapers, A few examples chosen from State school Journals of 
circulation are given: 


large 


Mr, B- 


• will teach at - 


this year. He will receive $50 a month. 

Mr B- Is teaching a second year at , The board thought so 

well of his services that they added $5 to his salary. Mr. B is a reader 

of the Journal. 

B writes that he has six In his graduating class this year. He is 

a good teacher, and the Journal hopes Ills board will recognize the face 

(I) continues in charge of the schools at , 

(II) Is superintendent of schools nt , 

(III) has been elected at . 

The first of these by change of names occurs 8 times In- one monthly number, 
the second 20, and the third 5 times in the same number : 

On Aug. A Principal of married Miss 

of , preceptress of the same school. A recent mjniber of Xvllle 

Times contains an exc^lent picture and sketch of ' who will remain 

at though offered the prlnolpnlshlp of schools, 

Mrs, B Is a .woman Who does credit to her sex and the teaching pro- 

, fes-slon. She Is on — graduate and haa been for some time the prin- 
cipal of the school at This year her salary was raised to $900 

to prevent her seeking another field of labor. 

Principal 
larger place, 

— will dl»{>ense with Suj>t ’s -services after this term, and 

Miss — . — - — *8 salary has been reduced. ^ 

When such items occupied page after page, their value was certainly prob- 
lematical. In a few cases editors apparently endeavored to work Into frlnt 
ns many names of possible subscribers as space would permit In view of the 
gcnerttlly;precarlou3 support accorded such publications, this thrifty use of 
publicity may have helped financially, but the presence of almost Innumerable 
empty or inflated “personals” undoubtedly Injured the reputation of school 
Journals as a class. « 

14. HIBGELLANBOUS IfONrBOr&BSlOIf AIi, JCATOIAL, 

Jokes collected by teachers have a school flavor; the same may be said of 
scientific in teUIgence, literary not^, end poetry selected^ for. publication. In d V 
achool Journal. But for the most part all tbe. iuatedaVii^uded in this ^ 


remains at although he is worfhy of a much 
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cation would be equally in plade In an agricultural Journal, a child’s paper, 
or popular magazine. The meteorological reiwrts common in earlier d<^r» 
persist occasionally until almost 1870. (Mlnnei^ta Teacher, II, 1868.) Excel- 
lent articles of general interest occasionally found their \yay Into school Jour- 
nals, especially before they specialized to meet the professional wants of 
teachers. 

Two or three attempts were made to combine the Interests of the ttacher 
with those of the farmer. The Educator (1838), which aspired to become a 
State periodical, gave exactly half of Its space to a “ terracultural ” depart- 
ment in which essays on “butter making” and "how to plant strawberries ” 
were to Interest the tiller of the soil, while the teacher, who boarded around 
and taught the children, or school ofTlcers, might read of Fellenberg’s work or 
the relation ’of • ignorance to crime. The Michigan Journal of Eklucatlon 
of the same year contains articles upon agriculture, and “The School Journal 
and Vermont ;^lculturlst“ represented both In name and content the same 
endeavor to provide material for farmers. Recipes for baking cakes and 
household hints are occasionally found as a department, though not given a 
prominent place (Kansas Educational Journal, 1864, I). With the exception of 
such attempts, few in number, to appeal to i^>cclftc groups and Interests, the 
miscellaneous n^aterlal consisted of semlsclentlfic articles descriptive of tho 
race and curlouii^ of brief scientific notes, occasional literary Intelligence, news 
of current eventja reports of temperance societies, stoical moxlmS, proverbs, 
last words of fdmous men, and various scraps of cleVerness gleaned from 
gener^ literature “Letters from Europe,^ containing only personal gossip 
or experience, an4 histories of various States, “ by the editor,” were sometimes 
given considerably prominence. As has Just been remarked, the better types 
of miscellaneous Articles showed a tendency to disappear; the unrelated and 
fragmentary conteht continued. 

Poetry (verse) fprmed a definite. If not very large part of this miscellaneous 
content The earlllest educational periodical contains **To Education," "The 
<)Id Oaken Bucket, "'^nd an " Ode to Terror." * * Much of the verse was original 
and sometimes brought Into what seems rather unexpected professlo'naiservice. 
A resolution ^of the New York State Teachers* Association was in verse, 1845 ;* 
en address of 12 pages length was rpad at a county association In Massachu- 
setts (1858), of w'hich the following are representative lines;* 




You who will listen to my rhymes to-night. 

May vainly hope for some poetic flight 1 
No poet I ; Uie “ faculty divine ** 

Has never been and never will be mine. 

Just as I saw her, when on lowly stool 
1 Bat before the mistress of our school, 

I see her no^w ; for through the mists pf years, 
That a;rfat vision of the past appears 1 
In years well-strldcen ; lame, but not so much 
Bu0he into a cane could turn her crutch, 
'VfJlldh o'er the victim's cranium she laid 
^ hopes to beat some knowledge In his head. 
/With a long nose, hooked like a vulture's beak 
Thin, pursed-up lips, and chin of sharpest peak, 
And eyes for Idlers ever on the seek. 

With rod beside her — tickler for dull wits. 
Terror of trembling pupils— there she stta. 


t . 
V 

' V? 

Hm 


> AcadamlcUn, 1818. 

* Rebars'. AdrOMt«^ 184S, I, 19 


•JtfAH. Teadier, Till, 8QC^ 
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Further Insight into the character of such verse may be gained from the 
lowing examples: ^ , • 


Friends of learning, love and labor, 
Friends of knowledge, truth and freedom, 
Would you do mankind a favor. 

Would you live by virtue's rules. 

Would you seek to foster wisdom, 

Then rally round the public schools. 

The district school Is often taught. 

By some stern, robust man. 

Who thinks all virtue must be sought, 

In hts coercive plan; 

Who, like a power none can evade, 

Wouid but command and be obeyed.* 

And thus ** to rule consumes the day, 

“ To learn ” receives the second thought 
The scholars from restraint obey 
The teacher's code, but love him not 
And should he stay a 12-month through^ 
They almost welcome his adieu. 


Song Of the Delaware County Institute. 

Farewell Ode of the Delaware County Institute, , 

The Sabbath Bell. 

The Ualnl) 0 \v. 

rfo Time for Dying. * •* 

(Teachers’ Advocate, 1845.) , ' ‘ ‘ 

The Teachers* Record. 

The Dying /Teacher. ^ \ 

The New York Teacher. < 

• (New York Teacher, 1854.) . 

** Smile, When You Can.** 

** Do Take the Old School Hodse Away.** 

(Arkansas Journal of Education, 1872.) 

The original and pedagogical verse period passed among most journals before 
the close of the Civil War, and far the most of that published at any time 
hod literary rather than professional characteristics. 

The 2 per cent of their space which school Journals have devoted to them- 
selves Is classed as miscellaneous, since It is not educational. The character 
of this nuitcrlal has changed with that of the status of the periodicals. While 
closely connected with the teachers' associations pleas for better support of. the 
official organ, long statements of aims and financial condition, editorial dlflncal- 
ties of conTmltteos not in agreement, and favorable comment from exchangee 
form the bulk of the self-related content Self reference in the more recent 
peiio<l was usually confined to favorable resolutions of county ihstltutes, letters ^ 
from subscribers telling what benefit they had derived from reading the pert- 
odicnl or expressing unwillingness to miss a single issue, and exhortations to 
subscribe or pay subscriptions. School journals as h class have been accused 
of too much self-dlscussIon, perhaps a ^ust charge to which there are exceptions! 

It is probable, too, that discussions of Internal Ideals Ai^d troubles of the earlier 
(lays,\necessary as they sometimes wei%, had no better effect upon the esteem 
In \Mch these papers were held than the more direct and scrapplly presented 
pleas self-directed praise of more re^t times. 


The subjects of other selections are: 



> M. T. Macber, 16U, Y, 801* 
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lii loregoidg the endeavor has been to show the ctjasacter of content and 
changes In Its nature. The great evolution has been toward specialization upon 
. 'affairs of the schoolroom and school news tending strongly in the direction of 
the personal and unimportant Reading of some hnndrieds^of annual vofurncs 
^o\Vs of course much material of poor quality, hastily wi;itten, and dogmatically 
expressed. It shows also very earnest, serious, and weil-tli reeled eiTort.s to 
solve ™»*t of the problems upon which ^ucators are still engaged. The injpyos* 
Sion #^hlch grows strong as one reads extensively Is \vi*U characterized by K. K. 
Wlilte in “A Few Hours with Educational Journals.*’ » ♦ 

Those who supjwse .tlwt any metho<l of primary InsU-uctlon lias been evolved 
ami perfected wllliin the t)ftBt 15 or 20 ywas are commended to the imgea of tlu* 
e<lucutlonnl journals. Here Uiey will And evldeuce that what they suppose to 
be a very n*cent discovery is very mudi oli^br than the supposed <liscovercrs— 
older uot merely a« u thfN)py but' as a method suw^t^ssfully used in piany schools. 
An acquainUmce with the Jiteratnre of education would open the eyes of many 
of the most ardent advocates of the “New Education” (whatever this may 
n^nn). This is Illustruted by Uie “new^^ Idea of teaching spelling without a 
siH'lllng book, which was both advocated and- opposed as |\ Quincy idea. 

The writer thou*snys he could name a ^ore of cities wliore tlie “no book” 
^plnn hnd b'con in use for 20 years or more, especially in the lower grades. A 
few illustrations of measures early advocated’ will be .given. STome of these In a 
J|R.‘uliar degree show the tendency to be retliscovercd and proclaimed as new; 
among sutii may hv noted the fear that ohiuiren will l)e overworked and. the 
occompimylpg proposal that homo study should be pbolishe<l, di:^ussed Ui the 
American Ammls,’ 1837; the use, of newspaiKMs In schools advocated In 1837, 
1840,* 18o9,‘ 18G7,* 1870,* and disco\ered or invente<^\a« n good device mipiy 
times since; the problem method of securing proper motlVatlon.by making chil- 
dren’s lessups nil outgrowth of homo environment and activity desarlhetl In a 
series of model lessons before 1840.’' Compuisory education In flie IMlssissIppi 
Valley was discussed in 1837;" a thoroiigligolng school survey was outlined 
X84G;® and a system of rural school consolldallou with central intermediate and 
high schools '^ns completely worked out with cliiirts and arguments, 1857.*® 
The constancy of the* educatloiml problem is also Indlcatetl by negative criticisms 
of school s.“ Pvlnelpj^l defects named before 1S40 were poor teachers with .short 
tenure; little apparatus for teaching purimses ; the ovororowded curriculum mid 
the fact that the e<lucutIon of the 5 i>er cent who continued In school beyond tlio 
elementary stage was unduly Influential in determining what the other 95 per 
cent shoum study, thus resulting In an “ Impractical ” training for the nuijdrify. 
Tlie.se remained important elements of unfavorable comment and, of course, for 
most sections of the country, still form the basis of many*vafl4critidsnia of 
schools. 







** K. R White. Ohio Ed. Monthly, 1884, XXX I II, 

* Am. 'Annalft. 1837. • 

■ DUt. Sea. Jr.. 1840. 

* Southern Teacher, 1850. 

• 111. Teacher, 1807. ^ 

•Ed Jl. of Va.. 1870. 

» School Maater and Advocate. 1830, I„* 80-100* 

• III. Com. Seh. Adr., I. * 
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Chapter VII. 

A STUDY OF CIRCULATION. 


TI>e principal source of/ In formation coDcemkig circnlatlon before 1S70 la 
Internal evMenoe In the form of editorial statementa; publisher^' and editors' 
reports presented to State* teacliers' associations; official documents and State 
laws in tlte case of those suf^rteil or sabsldiied hy the State; nn<l occnslosar 
comments by persons varionsly responsible for financial matters connected with 
these periwllcals. ► , 

It has alr^dy shown that the enrller journals were devised quite as much 
for school committees as for teachers ;«the references clteil also indicate that 
these officers frequently rnanifested .little Interest, qyeo when such papers cost 
them nothinf^ MMoe Jonmal of Education ' staW that “ there is little to 
hope from school committees; from the fact that a pfetty large i)«rt of then 
are, on the subject of education^ as dead men,'' and because “what la every- 
body's business is nobody's.’* Oeouslonal quotations like the preceding may be 
regarded as evidence that circulution among school officers was not looked upon 
iw very promising fr<un the first ; ami when appeal was made to teachers to 
subscribe, the re«fp||^se-was often so meager as to cause a later writer to declare 
that the edacatloiml • jourftal Is an orphanj^slnce ordinary teachers were “too* 
hidltTerent to support If, tertchers of a higher grade were too-conceUtnl to sup- 
port it, and great educators expected to get It for- nothing." The Vermont 
School Journal,’ In explaining wiiy educational JiM^nals are not read, thus 
characterised the attitude of most teachers: “Most country teachers suppose 
themselves well furnished for this work If they pass an examination and 
receive their certlficatea” Since they are not better esteemed In the com- 
munity for studying, “they think It better to knit or study law; meanwhile they 
have no conception of whi^ a sctiool might become." The Common* School 
Journal of Massachusetts* went, for the most part, to. private schools and 
fCk»rgymeri rather than to teachers lu public schools; fl>e Massachusetts 
Toacher* was stibscrihed for by lesw than one-fourth of the teachers, and the 
Bn me Jotrmal * cites the case of a meeting of 70 tenchers not one of whom 
^aubscribed frir any Journal. The Michigan Journal of Education* <)8^) says 
that It would be prosperous If a third of the tonchers of that State were Its sub- 
s<'tihors. In the “ best ” Wlsconslji county In 1861 a third of the teachers were 
subscribers to the State organ.* Contrary' to the nsua^ couH>lfllnt8 ht Indlf-. 
{efence among common-school teachers, the editor of Southern School of Oeorgli^ * 
says that his best support comes from tlie “old field “ teachers, while not one- 
tenth of the •’professors** ever read his paper. .It Is stated tlmt, of 21,000 
tenchers In Wilo (1863), alKKit 18,000 never looked at thfi Ohio Educational 
Mopthly,* which was practfcally equivalent to saying they rend no school* Jour- 

‘ 1100, r, 02, • Mich. Jb of Ed., r, ai2, 

> Vtv Sclk Jl., 180a, 07. • Wls. Jl. of Edu VI, 887. 

•Cotnmon Sch. Jl., 1845, VIl, 1, 2. "So. Sch, of A., 1858, I, 18BL 

• SftsV Tesebrr, 1895,. VIII, 893. , •Okie IM. Mo., 1893, XII, 122, , 

• mo,’ XXI, 457. - ' 
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Bale, owing to the fact, to which nbundunf testimony Js given, that the ** State** 
Journals had little circulation except In the State where they were published 
and that there were no other Journals of any considerable ’circulation at this 
time. ' • • 

yConsIdcrlng, nlong with a very great number of such bits of evidence, the 
general feituntlon and the character of the content of early *Stnte journals, it Is 
the opinion of the wrltefilmt Ip* reply to the question “ Who read these school 
• journals?” the answer should be In most cases, at least until the State afeoda- 
tions relinquished all but’^ nominal control, that the circulation nmong 
teachers, relatively smn 11, Included preemluently those lenders who attendetl 
^he nasoclatlons, read addresses, and were active In such meetings,- and who 
thus^ad a peculltir Interest In the published proceedings, which occupied so 
large £TJ^ace In this class of publications. To these as directly conneoted with 
(he meeting of the aswKiatlon should be added such teachers of the local 
community as came under the spell of the State gathering fur a year, and then 
forgot to rene^ subscriptions when the meeting of the teachers was held In 
some other part of the State. The teacher who stayed at home. If he con- 
sidered’ the matter ftt all, weighed U»e school Journal In terms of Its practical 
relation to his daily w^ork, found IRtle he c6uld use and so did not subscribe. 
And if, at the sollcltatloii of some enthusiastic teacher or State agent, he sub- 
scribed, there was less than one chance In tliree that Ids subscription would be 
renewed at Its expiration.' The remarkable fluctuations of circulation, accord- 
ing to lists giving subscribers by counties, reflect the shifting and transient 
nature of the teaching population, and indicate as well that subscribing for a 
school Journal showetl much the character of a revival following In the wake 
of the State meeting of teachers, visits of the State agent, or some other agitat- 
ing force. Not regardc?d as a necessary p.aj;t of professional equipment of the 
teac^^er \^bose professional career was very short. It Is easy to see why 
renewals 6ould not be depended upon. Proof of .the unfavorable effect of State 
subsidies upon circulation among teachers has alroady been given. 

Fi;om such statements ns those just quoted, and from the newspaper directories 
since 1869, the circulation tables given In this chapter have been prepared. The 
statistics of the number of teachers were taken ’from the Reports of State 
superintendents prior to 1870, and from tlie reports of the Unitetl States Com:' 
miss! oner of EMucntlon after that time. As none of these sources Is unassail- 
able from the ikandpoint of reliability, the method of using such data will be 
briefly explained. ' 

In estimating the value of a circulation rgport, the circumstances under which 
It was given have been consltiered. A retlrldg resident editor In making a re- 
port to the State tcacliers* association woul4 be less wlllltfg to report a decrease 
of circulation during the period of hIs control than an Increase. Likewise In 
making any statement of circiflation at the time he took charge, there would be 
no incentive for glvifig higher than the actual figures. In case of essential dis- 
agreement betw’een newspaper directories, tlie lower figure has been taken ex- 
cept In a, few cases where there were excellent reasons for varying this method 
of proedure, since the tendency In reporting circulation to a directory would be 
to overestimate in case of doubt, to report special editions rather than average 
issues, or to allow seasonal fluctuntipap to exercise undue infl.ucnce. As in the 
study of content, five-year periods hffve been used; it’ls believed that the aver- 
agd circulation during a five-year period is a mu(^ more reliable indication of 
actual teadendles . than any , single-year estimates could be, slaclLlltr Is 

p: possible to eliminate erratic figures by using for the five-year period Uie average 
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of what appear more likely to be accurate reports; or if the uDustlal (and prob- 
ably untrue) statment Is used, the error resulting Is reduced when spread over a 
five-year period. It may thus bo seen that annual circulation figures used In the 
t;ibles are In few cases those given for any single year In the directories or 
published reports, buti may be verified by fiudlug averages for the five-year^ 
period. 

A .similar method was followed In determining npproxlinntely. the number of 
ti'jidiers In each State, with the same advantages in the use of five-year i>eriod9,< 
'i’he report of the United States Conunissloner of Education for 1880-^7 gives . 
the number of teachers In Maine as 2,801, although for many years preceding this 
dale the numHbr reported Is never less than r),000, and for the succeeding five 
years Is always 7,000 or more. All such errors are cllmlimted In considering 
live-yen r i>erIotls. ’ , 

A few sources of unavoidable Inaccuracy should be note<l. In many State 
doninumts ami In the data furnished to the United States Coniralssloncr, the 
miinbor of teachers In “winter” and In “summer” Is reported separately or 
ad(le<l and reported together ; except in cases of reports which also give the lls^ 
nccording to sex, U; Is not possible to determine how many are reported twice. 
Partly compensating for this error. is the fact'that teachers In private schools 
are usually not reported. In spite of this and the attempts at correction by 
several State sup(»rintendonts, the number of teachers Reported Is probably too 
large, though tending toward correctness after 1890. The writer also believes 
that the clr;.‘ulatlon figuras are too high. In no absolute sense can the Items of 
the circulation tnbles be regarded as accurate, for the most logically derived 
'averages of Inaccurate data are sllll Inaccurate. The factors causing whatever 
Inaccuracy there niay l>e were, however,, always present In some degree, and it 
Is believed that the tables represent the general tendencies truly, which Is all 
that Is claimed for them. ^ ^ 

In all -tables, perlodlcal^ot continued longer than one year hnve been flitted, 
except those for which rAlable data could be obtained. The total ayiount of 
circulation thus omitted Is Insignificant. As prevlmisly noted, coupy school 
Journals and supplementary reading papers for “ teachers nnd chlldrcilf' are also 
oniUted. 

In considering the tables of circulation, a clear distinction should be made 
between ” circulation,” which usually meant the entire number of copies printed, 
and “ sul)scrlbers,” frequently a very mueh ^gmaller number. The following 
Illustrate extreme cases of the difference between circulation and subscription: 


Tabijc 10. — Cfra/fofipn of periodicali. 


Kamo of pcrlodlcaL 

Year. 

nrcula* 

Uon. 

SubBcrlb- 

ora. 

ConnontlCVt flommon Bohqol loufn^. 

IMO 

1,600 

1,000 

2,M4 

1,700 

302 

1,200 

400 

660 

Ohln School Journal 

1853 

IlllnoLi ToAnhor 1 

18SS 

C&UrofnlA Toacher ....... 

I86i 



Part of such discrepancies is accounted for by the fact that until 1876 ex- 
clmnges were given fr^ postage and exchange lists often Included a large part 
of tho'lochl press of the State as well as all the school Journals 6f the country/ 
ThoMlhnols Teacher,* perhaps typical, had 230 exchanges duHng Its second 


* North : nittory aod^^esent ■ Cooditlgn at the PreM» 186. ' 
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7 MT ; tlM OaUforala. Tecdier (1866) ‘ bad .20a The fr«e excbange list shrank 
^ After the cb^nge In poetal lawsi* but u& advertising increased In Importance, 
way® remained, in spite of stricter laws, of keeping gyoss drculatlon consiata*- 
abiy in advance of the number of actual subecrlbera. 

A farthi^ distinction ahooki be made betwoen suiMciiber® and, paying sub- 
scribers. Delinquency was very geriemi at all times, perhaps most troublesome 
in tiM early period and Increa&ing with eve^ financial disturbance and of coutso 
not confined Ip this tdass of periodicaia. NUes Weekly Register * had set the 
^couiagln^ example of ac(|uirlng a deUnqnent indebtedness of ten or twelve 
thousand didlars in less than two yeara/ The American Annals," with ite usual 
dignity states on the iast page of its closing issue that “the number whuto 
subscription is due is very large.” More than Iialf the subscriptions to the Con- 
>nectlcut Common School Manual * were unpaid nt the close of Its second number. 
The Massachusetts Common School conqdalns (1850) that many are' 

alow in paying and ‘many never pay at year later it su^>ended, all^In;' 

deiinquents the cause of Its fallofe, and disposing of Its uncollected bills for 
half their face valua Of the thim volume of flbe Iowa Instructor/ 700 copies 
were circalated;*^ of these were exchanged* or donated; of the remainiug 5<)0, 
about half were not paid for. The Massachusetts Teacher * estimqted its tfiip 
Dual loss from delhjquent subscribers at from $500 to $800.- Tl^ese uiustratlous, 
chosen mcwtly from the first half of the period, doubtieS8^^u*e%eDt ^treme 
cases. Of course delinquent subscribers continuod to be the bane of pumlsliers, 
but with the increased value of advertising and changes In postal lawfi, loss 
^ from this source became less importanh 

. Table 11 needs little e^danation. A word s'bolild be offered concerning the 
ratios given In connection with circulation, To^'^that the gross annunl cU- 
ciflatlon of all school^ journals In the period i&>5--18K) was equal to twenty* 
t^o hundredths of tbe\iumber of teachers does not mean that 22 per cent of, 

^ the teachers were subscribers. From what has been said previously It Is prot* 
abi^ that hot more than half of the copies drcnlated w,ent to teachers at this ' 
time. With each succeeding perkMl, however, t&ese ratios more nearly IndU-ate 
^ the pqicentage ot teachers subsertbers, and after'- 1880 the number 

• of subscribers other than teachffs InsIgnlUcant Making* allowances for 

* the facta that teach^ probably rend copies scut to school officers, and for tiio 
, general factors of exchanges, and of nnclrculate^coples. the raUos may be taken 

as fairly indicative of the extent to which teachers made use of school Joumnla 
. at difffrent perloda * It should be note<f ttat not until some time between 13S'» 
and 1890 was Jhe gross annual clrculaVon'of uU school journals comblnetl equni 
' /to th^nui^l^w of teacher® in the country. U sliould also be remarked that the 
/ method-device iia^rs and fhe miscellaneous group, for the moA part of shulatr 
, * content; cohsUtut^ thre^fpurtbs of the circulation at the close of* the century. 
Dnrl^ every l<kyey period from I860 talS90 the Increase of circulation of 
jouMls showed a moA gmter.Wtio dver that of the preceding perio>l 
^ than geDeraT'Clrculatlon of all ne^pepm and periodicals combined.* 

•; l)qri*ig th^st K^ywir pqrlod Of the ceniwy,*’ In common with nearly all class 
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journals and specialised journals as a da8s» Uieiis was s^marYed. decline fn 
prj^rtlonate growth. This, aside from its evident emphasis upon dally ne^^ 
paper circulation, may be Interpreted to mean that school journals, beginning 
as a specialisation In an unoccupied and growing fldd;,tiad gradually expanded 
until quantitatively this field was proCTipted. It this be true, aobsequent de- 
velopment will probably be. found to Iceep pace quantitativdy with increase of* 
the teaching population, and qualitative adjustments may be looked for rather 
than any such rapid expansion of circulation as characterized the x>crlod fiern 
iSTO to 1900. 

Tabix 11. — rofal circulation of edttcationol pcriodioalt, 1840-7899. 


periods. 


1840-1844 

^ 18fi0^lte4.... 
' aSSS-18W^.. 

1800-1884 

180.V180O.... 

1870-1874,... 

187&-1879 

1M0-18M 

1885-1889 

18B0-1894 

1SM-18M. ... 


TwAien 

Intte 

Uaitfd 

State*. 


1 132,282 
il43,38» 
t 164,000 
1 199, 100 

730,000 

259.900 

29S,«e 

,345,000 

383, 100 

409.900 


Ual(St«t4 

jonrnahi 


yiT«r> 

drcuh 


12.400 
14,600 

6.500 
27,300 

14.500 

24.400 

37.800 

25.000 
42,900 

67.000 

89.800 

122.800 


BMlod 
dro\d»> 
tiOD to 
namb«r 
of 

ttorhr^i 


M«Uod 

papers. 


Psret 


iS 


ss,oeo 

97,200 

217,800 

3^600 


Hicfatr 

edoca- 

UOQ, 

scieii- 

Ufte 

stodj 

odooa- 

tloa. 


>500 
>600 
>600 
1,000 
‘ 1,209 
3,9» 
3,800 
12,100 
11,500 


niDor 

sj ^ecy ' 

Inters 


^5on 

16,600 

29,900 


Otter 
r aAiopi 
/vurnal*. 


1,000 

11,300 

1,600 

4.000 

1.000 

27,500 

l;tS 
81, 010 
13|,Vi 

>86,900 

199,800 


Gross dnula- 
tlOBl. 


ToteL 


U,400 
25, 3» 
11,000 
31,700 
16,100 
83,500 
87.300 
H459 
m,m 

291, BO 

533,300 

716,000 


to 

aun^ 
berof 
taacb- , 


Ptret, 


' • 

S3 

10 

55 
» 
32 

56 
- 97 

127 

177 


> Tn these periods H was neeesiBry to esHmate the number of feeacbers la a fenr States wVfe oBclal reports 
rattotelaK. ' . * 

• Estiminos. . c- .* 

Table. 12^ is a mo^ accurate measure of the circulation Of the State edmol 
journal gfoup, since It -Includes 4m1y the St,ptes in which such periodicals were 
conducted. It may be seen that the great Increase of gross ctretHatko ef all 
B^iool jonmahs^ Indicated In Table 11 Is but stightly due tp thlv^^M' of 
local pnbllcatlods. As several of this group showed m teiMency to debtee, 
during the last five-year period, the dreulation of such as were^stflNpnblislMd i 
In 1915 was noted. Thdr gross drralatSon showed a alight Increase; httC as. ^ 
* com'pared with* the number of teachers, a decrease. A few tompartsops of'the 
dreulation school j 02 |mals In the United States* with those of oU^ con^^ti^ 
mny contribute to an understanding of the situation. Oennsoy,. as a gronii >; 
of States, each having its own^school system, offers b^t field 96r*a ^th*. 
partitive dudy, though the offidat character of many^Gefisa^ t^rfodleali, the 
strict divisions between different classes of schools and' the Importance of.re> 
Ilgion In the currlcalnni make cldse comparison impossible. It slidbtd also he 
4 -eiuenibered that nairn^ are subject to thtsrpreta^on, and* as a con^ueni» 
periodicals, falling Into .the' same genent group may neverthelesf repreorata,^ 
rat^ unlike purposes and conteat In secnrtng all data concerning 
periodicals, the plan of nslng reports ex^hdlngoW periods of jseveral -ytes^cl 
^ was .ttnployed, . though |n. and. Fran<» at JcAst much less fariatioti 

from year td yean seems to exist than in . the d&sit of Am^tcah iK^h'jdurpaii^^ 
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Tam 'i^— Circulation of toeal (Ctate) tchoot joumaU, 18S0-IS99} 


.A . . -- -• 



CltCUlAdOQ. 4 

Tiy^ymr ^ 
^p«iiod«. 

Nom> 
Iw ot 
fiUito. 

Nomb«r 

of 

tatelMn. 

TotfJ. 

RfttJotO 

number 

of 

toAchen. 

IS50-1854 

6 

u,mo 

9,600 

P^rwnl. 

17 

l«S6-18» 

U 

90, m 

30,200 

87 

1SMV1M4.... 

8 

7S,800 

15,700 

21 

laes-im 

U 

96,000 

24,400 

25 


le 

107,800 

87,80O> 

34 


10 

134,000 

»,000 

21 

18ao>l884.... 

18 

309,600 

42,000 

ID 

isss-isse.... 

84 

372,900 

67,100 

2S 

isBSdmi.... 

>25 

275,000 

73,400 

» 

um-uU.... 

*37 

107,800 

94,800 

tl 

i 





StAtes included. 


C<miL, lU^N. y., Ohio, Pa., Via. , 

» H., N. Y 4 

Ohio J>a., R. T^k • 

Conn., DL, Indj^ows, Hass., N. Y., Pa, R. I. 
9 ^^m.^X^Iowa, Kana, Me., Mwa., Mfth; 

Ark., 6 alif.', Com., 111 ., Ind.,* Iowa, Ea&a., MeJ 
Mass , Ml^., M^, l/. Y.. 6 hio. ?a, R. t, Va 
C^, lud., Iowa, Ky, MA, Y., bhlo, Pa-.femul 

Ark,. Caw., ni,, Ind^ Iowa, Mana, Ky„ I^a.. Miclu 
Milm^ n! Y.; N. d, OhTo, Pa, 

»T . Va. Wla 

A^, C^(v Q»v ni . Ind., Iowa Kaaa, Ky., 
Ltj, Mi(*., IflmL, M{^ N. Y., N. C., Ohio, Pa! 

A^, Alt.. CaU^ Cola. Pla., Ga. ind., Iowa, Kana, 

w^Il. wk *^’ *“•’ ^ ’ 

A^ ‘ Arl^ CaW.. Colo.. Fla,, Oa, Ind., Iowa, Kana, 
Kt, a*., ^ Mo’., N.’y., } 7 . 


1 fio^idtn^ only Statea tn which* theaa were pabllabod. 

^ periodkali dtrotod to State intensta dmMed to a eo» 




From Table 14 It may be noted that^tbe per cent of German local perlodlcdi^ 
la Urge, that the mxtlre numl>er of school journals Is larger than in> the> 
United States, and that the ynajorlty of all classes have a small rlrnil'nUf . 
Aside from the presence In the German list! of periodicals devoted to r^tghM 
nA the larger number concerned with higher education, the mort ^tatte 
feature of t|ie compatison Is the almost entire abebnce In Oermany of method* 
device papers, which account ^or most of those having large circulation In the 
United States. It has been suggested that the well-tralnei teachers of Oermany 
^ not need such helps.’’ This seems a reasonable infierence, but* would need 
Ibr complete proof a careful study showing that untrained oi; poorly tfalned * 
teachbi^ In this s<^untry f umlelied the only amrket for these papera 
^ To make possible amore direct cotoparlson of Gefapau and American perlodl* 
"^SbUKthe statistics ot gross circulation are given* for the five-year period. 




circulation of Gerstesf^ peHodicois for teachen^ i855-jf8SP. 

\joad <8ta^ bf Province)^-— - 100 , goo 

]tf!i»>ellane^U^ ^^r the most part nqt hi^ly speclaUsed 7i[ ooo 

Speciality lepreeenting various minor interes ts^ _____ C, 100 

- S^igUi)s, ^nfe^o^ InteM^ * \ o ; 

'' filghei^ SdUCal^d)^;;^ CA 3QQ 
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Table 14. — Clt4irxtcier of i^ool periodicals <« the United Btaies and Oermany, 
as inea^ared fry yross annual circulation, fixe^ear period, 7895-J8PP. 


Gross drculatlon. 

Local 

Method. 

ffiaher 
education, 
studiee of 
educati<m. 

Minor 

speelal- 

iud 

tntmets. 

RellKtoit 

. Other 
'whool 
Joumals. 

Total. 

c.s.l 

1 

Oer. 

U.8. 

Oer. 

U.8- 

Oer. 

u.a 

Oer. 

U.B. 

Ofr. 

U.B. 

Oer. 

U.8. 

Oer. 

Le«« than 1,000 

j! 

! 38 




10 


a 


2 

' 3 

3 

5 

05 

1.0«>-1 999 

9 

19 



j 

5 


1 


7 


14 

13 

40 

2,00O-i999 

4 

11 




3 

2 



2 

B 

3 

14 

23 

3,000-3)999 

3 

4 









B 

4 

g 

g 

4,00(M,999 

i 

1 





1 



1 

5 

1 

10 

g 

6,000-9,999 1 

7 

3 



1 

. 

, 3 




B 

1 

10 

g 

10,000-19,999.... 

3 

1 

3 







1 

B 


10 

g 

More than 30,000 



7 








1 


g 

















Total j. 

x| 

1 ” 

9 


4 

23 

6 

7 


13 

36 

31 

84 

UO 


^ The number of tenchere in Germany for the same period was approximately 
163.000. The ratio of gross circulation to the number of teachers was thus 147 
to 100 (122 to 160 If religious periodicals are omitted), as .compared with 177 to 
100 for the United States (Table 14), indicating a somewhat leas general circu- 
lation of such papers than In the Uuited States. It has already been shown that 
this diffeaence Is more than fully accounted for hy the prefalenoe of method- 
device papers in this country. Frequency of Issue must be considered In Inter- 
preting esU^tes of circulation. IQ this there has been little variation ; at least 
05 per cent of all school Journals established in the United have been 

issued monthly, very Often during 10 months or the “school year.’* Horace 
hiauD's Oommon School Journal and a few others have been publlslied semi- ' 
monthly; Barnard’s American Journal of • Education, irregularly Issued, usually 
appeht^ four or five ’times a year, and others of limited circulation could be 
yarned which were issued less often than 10 times annually. Of weeklies there 
have been few, the most worthy of note’ being the School Journal of New York 
(1871- ); Nei^ England Journal of Eflucatlon (1875- ); the Educational 
Weekly of Chicago (1877-1881) ; tlw Educational Weekly of Indianapolis (1883- 

' 1885) ; and the Educational News of Pennsylvania (publish^ weekly at different 
places, 1885-1898). Only four of Importance were publ^hed during the Inst 
five-jear period of the century; two were semimonthly, two were quarterly or 
bimonthly, nndiobout 80, including all the rest of any slgniflcance, were n)6nthlt* ^ 
At the same time there were in Germany 3 da^ly, about ^.weekly, 30 somi- 
monthiy, <50 monthly, and 15 quarterly or bmibhthly educational periodicals. 

Both France and England also show a greaterper.cent of school Journals which 
appear "weekly. Evidently the mftgnKlne rather than*tJie newspaper type has 
dominated In the development of American edncatloiui] Journalisni, though the 
study of cont^t has shown the vvy great and Increasing share of attention- 
given to news Items for many years. Just why periodicals carrying so large a 
per ceht of news material have not adopted the plan of nmre fn^uenf Issue 
might be difficult lo understand w'ere it not for ttfe very evident grqat dlffictllty^^^ . 
of finding content which Is woi^ while even when imified but 10 or 12 times 
oumioliy. Gorresp^otdlng with gteat uniformity of monthly Issue, the sut^ ^ 

sc.ription price of. American, school Jouriu^ was very g^rally *|ram the first. 

|l a year, . Similar periodlc^s. in EnilaDd^ iTranci' and^Gefhiaiiy-idmwed no sudh ' ' 

* unifon^t^, the amw M d^ltsrcnL . In ^ - 

r ■ _xi8Tw4-»5-^ ‘ 
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the growth of drculatlon this practical constancy of subscription price at all 
times except for a Iwief period when war prices had their effect should he kept 
in mind A dollar each year to a teacher with a saiary of $40 or $50 a month 
w<»uid represent a less serious iirrestment than to a teacher receiving $2 a 
and board, or eve 4 $15 or $20 a month. Possibly teachers were more inciinoil 
to weigh carefully the value received from aa expenditure which looj^ietl sm 
. . large; more discerning jwlgment would no doubt have been used toward tin* 

dose of the period studied. If subscribing for a school Journal hntl meant tho 
outlay of so large a per cent of the week’s earnings. In other words, great in- 
crease in ciPculuUon was not proof of a propqftlonate increase of adaptation to 
teachers’ needs. 

Sommarlzlng the dhcussion. It may be said that the very limited circulation 
of the earlier school journals was almost entirely amon^ school officers, mluls^ 
tern, persons prominent In various other profession'* and a^^ng teachers bold- 
ing the more Important positions. The problem of providing material sufficiently 
general to npi>eQl to the Inity and of enough professional content to prove of 
practical value to teachers was gradually given up ns Impossible of s(»lution 
and the appeal made more and nwre to the typical teacher, whose limitations In 
training, experience, nnd opportunities for the developtoent of Initiative, re* 
aourcefalnesfi, and taste have been the subject of careful studies as well ns mat- * 
tera of common' observation.* It lia'a b^n shown that circulation among 
' teachers haa gradually lnerease<1 until the probability that a teacher was pro- 
vided with some sort of school journal was perhaps 60 times as great In 1900 
as in 1860. This estimate assumes that^kif« than half of the gross circulntton 
/ In 1850 was among teachers and that the number who sobscribed for more 
; than one would not be proportionately greater at one-time than at another. It 
should be observed that this greet circulation Is a measure also of the r>eefl$i 
and tastes of those who teach ; if ample support Is accorded to inferior perlodf- 
V cals, the real Inferiority is that of the teachers; If higher class journals are 
most adequately supported, this is an equally valid Index of sup^Ior taate.. 

■I 9Yicts have also been cited which indicate that the period of most rapid 
; growUi of drculatton among school jonmals as a class had passed, and that 
farther developtnerit would probably be In the direction of further speclall- 
tatiem and Improvement in the quality of such publications. The problem of 
t .famishing teachers with at least some kind of school journal Having been solve<l, 
emphasis upon the chara^er and value of those In circulation may be expected 
to assume greater importance. ^ 

r" _■ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

V *Coffiaan: Xht So^ CompoolUoa of the Xeachiog ropyUtton, 81, >*• ' 
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Chapter Vin. 

SOURCES AND CHARACTER OF SUPPORT. 


Income from suhsicrtptlons and from advertising constitutes the cMef source 
of revenue for i>erio<Ucals. Before considering these In relation to school Jour- 
nals, several minor aids to tbeir duanclal support will be uofed, some of which, 
having been treated elsewhere, need but to be recalletl at this point. As the 
first of these may be nameil State subsidies, quite common before 1875. and con- 
tinued much later In n few cases. Tlie entire sum appropriated for this purpose 
Is estimated at a little less than $300,OQD^In addition to comparatively gmall 
sums used by local school officers out of district fund.s. 

Collections taken at the State teachers* Lswoclatlons were a fortn of philan- 
thropy which yielded'^ amount of which ho^qccurnte estimate can be made^ 
but It Is quite safd to assert Uiat It was much less thqn that given by the States 
btficlally. * ^ 

A third means of support, quite coiumou in th^ earlier periods, was the 
(Philanthropic effort of well-to-do persons deeply Interested In education. The 
sacrifices of some of the editors themselves were not Inconsiderable, and were 
made with the full recogniflon sf the. fact that consciousness of service rather 
than tangible rewartl would probably be the return’ Jor efforts pdt forth. ' 

The Connecticut SUte Board of Elducatlon, In recommending State aid In ^ 
circulating tlie Connecticut^ Common School Journal, Is quoted:* “Thus far . 

Its publication has been sustnihed by individual liberality and prlqclpally by 
tlic sacrifices of tbe secretary of the board “ (Barnard). The sacrifices of the 
same edito^In maintaining his greater work, the American Journal of Educa- - 
tion, have been mentioned, nnd less remarkable cases of editorial zeal were not " 
unusual. But In the passion for free education and Its promotion by all avail- 
able means before taxation for public schools was W’ell developer!, co'itrlbutjons 
• of money by publlc-splrlted citizens became n fairly well recognized form of 
charity, depended upon to some extent by editors of edurattonal journals. The 
editor of the American Annals of Education * quotes the Ecleotje Institute Jour- » 

HQl of Education: The Journal will l)e publfslM>d semimonthly without charge 

For any sums, however, that may be forwarded as con^dbutlons to the cause 
of education a suitable i^u^ber of additional copies shall be furnished to tbe 
'donor' for distribytlon.** After this quotation the editor continues ; « . 

We owe It to justice to state that a stim' niore than suf&ctent. to circulate 
such a work gratuitously was paid the lost year in providing for and publish- 
ing the Annals of Education and circulating gratuitous copies, and that our. 
subscription the present year Is not likely to do more than discharge this nrrear, „ 
leaving nil the labor which has been bestos'ed to be compensated by that richest ' ^ 
of rewards ♦ * • the hope of ^ing good. ^ v 

The Common School Assls^t^ (1830) bad be^.lielp^ by “a number of ^ | 
philanthropic ^tlemen,*' one* of whoro lent his che^ for 4100, and the Coimnbu 

t n«tt iM. ‘ t'OAt k'': . ' t a «a ■■ 
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School Advocate of nilnols* cltea these precedents In making iu own ^peaU ^ 
OR follows: 

Perhaps some will feel so warm an Interest In the Advocate that they wUI 
furnish us the means for the gratuitous circulation of a number of coplea 
A few philanthropic gentlemen, feeling the necessity Of a cheap paper for the 
Improvement of common schools, gen^ously contributed the means of publishing 

50.000 copies of the Common School Assistant, and a single Individual ordered 

20.000 copies of a subsequent number circulated nt.hls own expen^ ^ 

Ijitcr the editor mentions an Illinois citizen who had paid for sending the 
/common School Assistant* to every postmaster, In Illinois **A generous bene- 
factor” sent tlie Massachusetts Common School Journal' to 500 committees, 
itqulrlng only that they pay postage. The “public” contributed one-third 
enough to pay expenses of the-Rhode Island Educational Magazine.' A “ liberal 
citizen ” supplied all the dlstricta of Polk County with the Voice of Iowa.' 
The book and supply bouse of William B, Smith & Co., of Cincinnati,, sent the 
School Friend for two years free to all teachers, school officers, or clerg>*men 
who asked for It,' the purpose being “not wholly benevolent.” The circulation 
I iHichod i2,000, and the periodical was by no means a mere' advertising sheet 
The sam^^mpany donated $200 to aid the Indira School Journal,' 

Such examples of private benevolence were not rare, and though the adver- 
tising of books and supplies, private schools, and other commercial motives 
were frequently evident tpuch of the money privately cdhtributed toward the 
circulation of educational periodicals came as the result of genuine faith In 
eilucatlon showing Itself In unattached philanthropy. 

As an organized phllnithroplc enterprise, the Peabody Fund lent financial 
old to several school Journals in the South during the period of restoration and 
n^Vlval^of educational Institutions after the Civil War. A hundred dollars 
annually was thus used Jo circulate the Ohio Educational Monthly* In Ten- 
nessee; tllfe same Journal was sent to West Virginia for a short time. The 
usual plan was to furnish $200 a year to a local State school Journal. Between 
1870 and 1S64 auch aid was continued in Virginia 14 years; West Virginia, 10; 
Alabama and Loul8lana,"6; Arkansas and N>rth Carolina, 4; Tennessee and 
Texas, 2; and Georgia, 1 year. The total amount thus expended by the. 
body Fund was about $10,000.* * 

The general facts of circulation have already been presented; vln wlntlon 
to financial support, delinquency, large exchange lists, and uncIrCulateiT copies, 
and the adverse effect of State support upon general circulation should be 
recalled. In addition. It should be noted that every financial stringency 
reflected Itself in Increase of delinquency and decrease of renewals and new 
lubscriptlons.** The stress of the Civil War stopped' the publication of all such 
periodicals In (he '.South*; the Increased co^ of paper and ’supplies, 100 to 200 
•per cent, cau^ most of the surviving Journals In the North to Increase 
HUbscriptlon prices, which, with no corresponding change In t<eachers’ salaries, 
affecteb circulation most unfavorably.** 

^ t Conunoa School Advocate, 1837, 1, 8. 

•i88T-I, 16. ‘ *4 

•MflirCOto. Bch. Jl.,’ 1862, XIV, 80. 

«B. 1. Ed. Maf., 1838, 11, 4. 

. • Voice, 1887, I, 89. . 

•Bch. Friend, 1846, II, 08, 180. 
find Sch. J.rl866, 1, 9. 

•Ohio Ed. Vo., I860, XVm, 75, 14t. , 

; « Peabody Ed. Fm Proceed., 1870^r 1888. ^ 

••Ittd. 8«h. to, IX. 
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Editorial work w’as usually performed with little or no remuneration among 
the State association Journals and the periodicals ofladally edlte^, but aside from 
the cost of publication there w’Are many items of expense. Paid contributors 
have been mentioned In connection with the Connecticut Common School Jour- 
nal, and occasionally State periodicals note the cost of their leading articles,' 
State associations sometimes employed State agents, part of whose task It was 
t(» secure subscriptions for the omcial organ.' Lectures by the editor, fre^ copies, 
books, and other rewards were given for new subscribers, lists of names, or set- 
i lenient of arrears; free copies were very generally sent to leaders In order to 
seeiire their good will.* Finally, most subscriptions were at minimum general 
rates, and very often even lower In combinations or at club rates. With the^e 
facts In mind it is not difficult to accept the statement so frequently made that 
only advertising could promise financial remun^atlon to editors and publishers^' 
ami that without advertising all school journals w'ould have been conducted at 
a gryat loss. 

With the exception of a very small number of educational periodicals like the 
School Jteview,* wlilch announced In Its opening number that It was supported 
by the publication fund of the Sage School. of Philosophy of Cornell University 
and " unhampered by financial problems,” or Dr. Barnard's American Journal of 
Education,* whicli }s said to hove cost Its editor $50,000 more than any and all 
receipts from It, all educational periodicals have depended upon advertising for 
u large part of their support 

Tw'o Important problems presented themselves In connection with advertis- 
ing — what character of advertisements to admit and how to preserve an inde- 
pendent and unsu^ected attitude In relations with great advertising companies, 
upon w hose patronage all i>roflt of even the life of a periodical depended.* Before 
making on estirrtate of the amount of support derived from advertising, tlieso 
will be considered. The question of what should be admitted to advertising 
columns apparently caused little room for difference of opinion until after the 
Civil War period. Bookstand school supplies occupied most of the space, nnd It 
was clearly out of the question for a school journal to' advertise anything of 
doubtful moral influence* But in the great exxianslon of circulation among 
teachers noted in the preceding chapter, and the. general growth of the advertis- 
ing business, all this changed. Young or inexperienced teachers a much 

better field for advertising in crude and flagrant style afe^^n nner frauds. 

Lottery tickets, mushroom teachers* insurance schemesj^^ estate speculat!^^ 
and mining bonanzas, fortune tellers and medical quacks, l^ Ing stdtements with 
regard to Irresponsible private schools, and mlscellaueous “ free ” adV^tl semen ta 
cliarnoterlstlc of the poorest farm or story pjrpers, are some of the numerous 
questionable forms of advertising wiilch found their way into many school 
journals. The following quotation calls attention to the situation :* 


•There are many fakers who prey upon tlie public through newspaper advertl^ 
Ing, nnd some of the worst rascals get into roputid)le rK*rlodicals by paying cash 
' In advance for their advertisements, ♦ • • It has been said by persons 
a position to know Whereof they 8i>eak that disreputable advertftters can more 
easily gain access to the columns of school Journals and religious perlodibola 
than to a^y otlier class of publfcatlons. In our opinion, the etlucatlonnl press ' 
can do a good thing for Its members and for the teaching fraternity by taking a 
firm stand against fraudulent and other objectionable advertisements. * 

1 ^ i =1— ^ 

•Ohio »d. Mo., 1874, XXm, lie. 

* ^ • Ind. Sch. jr„ 18$6, J, m 120* ,, 

rMo, Jl. of"Bd.» 1. 48. ^ . 

* ^ 4gcii. Rev., 1868. L < -- > . V 

of 10^26. 

V ^ Pnuitlc^lM., ItW^ XIJI, e», , ^ ^ , 
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The worst phase of the matter was, phrbat^s, not so much that many absdlote 
frauds pr charlatans were Advertised, as that the somewhat helidess charncter 
of much of the teaching population led to misunderstanding and l^s upon the 
part of those who read such advertisements and had so little inielligence as to 
take them Uternllj. Consider the i>ossIble effect upon an ignorant child, who 
wiahetl to s^ure a*certificate at once and begin tencbing, of the following which 
was part of a full^-page advertlseiuent of a widely circulated school Journal : 

We have Uie largest normal school In tlxe world and liave fft^duatod over 
10,000 teachers during the past five years. We guarantee satisfaction." 

This followed a statemont that If time and money were of no importance, a 
regular normal school might be considered, but the cheapest and quickoat way to 
secure a "normal education" was to send $3.25 to enroll. The institution 
advertised was a correspondence concern of short life. While there were fortu* 
imtely ^jevernl school, Journals which were as careful about the kind of advertis- 
ing matter admitted as the average magazine, it can not bo said that as a class 
tlve character Of the advertlsing'tiages from 188O-1DU0 was a matter to be proud 
of, though signs of Improvement wer^in evldenc^. 

The uialnteftance of an Indepentlent and unsuspected attitude In relation to 
school-book advertising became a problem with the growth of tlio large publlsli- 
lug liouHes. 'It is no^dlfHcult to discover tl^t a large per centy i>erlmp.*i a 
majority of those interested in the early school journals, were authors or pu!)llsii- 
ers of textbooks, and both the advertising pages uud reviews of "books by the 
editor " often show their leaning. ConuH'titlon of rival c'ompaules soou gave 
commercial value .to such preferences and accordingly Tunde the editors’ problem 
more that of neutrality. The TAchor and W’eatirn txlucatioual Magazine^ 
states the case as follows : 

These advertisements go largely tqsvanl sustaining the expense of publication, 
perhaps one-half or more; if a decided preference he given (to certain books) 

• • • then the publishers of those works which nre not commcndeil with- 

draw their advertising. The journal Is therefore muzzled, and It dare not sik'uIc 
oot, however meritorious and superior a work may be that api>ears, and ho^vevor 
advantageous its introduction into the schools miglit be. 

T^ie same dlflflculty la shown more grapjilt^lly by the editor of the Michigan 
Tocher : ’ ‘ ^ 

‘ In the criticism of e<U>catl6nal works It Is our purpose to pursue an Independent 
<^ur»e," discussing with candor. • • • the merits of such books ns «t>em 

* worthy of notice. It Is certainly a matter of profound regret that so little dls- 
criuilnatlOD is used in the criticisms which usually qppjar In our tHiucatloiml 
Journals Mt has seemed to us that such notices -were wTitten wl^bn spectral 
booksellers were peering over editors’ shoulders,. dictating terms of lunmienda- 
tloo and threate^ng displelTsure and consequent lofia qf patronage wlieueN<er 
their manhood p'rompts an adverse though honest expression of opinion. ' Wd 
fiplly understand that In these days jyhen printers make large bills without emu- 
puucflon, advertising patronage is not to be despised ; yet we hope this will 
never tempt ua to withhold oar hoimt opinion 61 every work under cousideru- 
Hon. . ** • y 

U‘ls nof Impossible to realize the position of editors with such advertising. 
Without 4t; no unsubaldlzed school journal at any time could long maintain It- 
self;* It was perhaps doe to this necesaity lor caution In book reviews t^pt they 
almost unlveimUy lost all sembiaoce of ^laj^s estimates of books uftdqr.con- 
jildeilition, ‘ * , 

The independent and unsuspected attitude was even more difficult In^the few 
cases of eduratlonal jotutials puUUdipd by. Ur^ pubUshlhg houses. The 
f OdltOr.of an,oinlina^ oaaoc^^ If the author 
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ci a few textbook^ might be prejudiced In tlielr favor ; the large publbihlng house 
encountered the same problem with regard to a large list of books. And no mat- 
ter bow nei»rly neutral all book references might be, rivals were still suspicious. 
The editor of the Anjcrlcan Annuls *'1 d commenting upon school papers says: 

These are becoming quite numerous. Ohio lias three, and another is proiiosed. 
Illinois has one. * • ♦'Wo can scarcely have too many of tlu'so journals 

provided they are conductetl In the right spirit, by judicious men. and for right 
IMinwses. But if they' ace desigried, as we fenr some of them are, such, for ex- 
iimide. as the Common School Advocate, of Cincinnati, chiefly to **pufr” or se]l 
( erniln Ix^oks or m’coinplish certain local pnr|x>se^ they will be of little sef^dce 
ami in the end perliaps a nuisance. * ' 

Th(? first ec*hool journal publlalied by one of the large book computtlei^. tbe 
American Educational Monthly,’ devoted more than 100 pages to a dehMse Of 
of the company’s books, and drew largely upon Us textbooks for Its articles 
urMiii method. Us successor, JThe National Teacbera* Moethly • deeme<l It neces- 
sary In Its opening number to proclaim Its IndepenUeDce, stating that: 

Although Issued by a booj publishing bouse, the National Tefichers MoiUhly 
will rise above all private. iateresU; will have strong convictions and expres's 
* tbeni. . 


Nevertheless a very great per cent of the page.s of this periodical during most 
of its existence was filled with quotations from books lssue<l and sold by Its 
publishers; who also occupied more than 'half of the advertising space. The 
public’s keen suspicion of anything tiavlng corporate interests ns its moving 
•force and the dtscrimiDatlhg sense of editors made these* periodicals the subject 
of much unfriendly notlc-e by rival “ Independent '* publications. So long n.s 
they were Issued free and frankly for advertising purposes less adverse crlil- 
cisin occiiriVnl. ' . ^ 

i'he proportion of supt>ort derived from advertising increased from the first 
uni 11 In ninny Instances it ceased to be the case of ’an educational Jourual de- 
voting port of its .space to mlvertlslng and became that of air advertising sheet 
carrying a ^few columns of school news or i>ctt^’ schoolroom devices. In the 
former clrculntlon wu.s an Important source of revenue; in the latter money 
received from circulation was almost a negligible quantity w’hen compared witli' 
the nd(lo<l advertising value of a large . subscription list,* Newspapers and 
perlmllcals In general secured a little less than half of their support from ad-<^ 
vertlslng In 1S80, and considerably more than half In 1900,' and a^:JStudy of ad- 
vertising pages and published ratc.s Indicate that school Journals* dependwl no 
less upon this source of Income. In relation to advertising /is well as circula- 
tion, the local journal was at a disadvantage. The competition of successful* 
journals of wMde circulation is mentioned as a serious jiroblem as" early ns ISTO.* 
before any educational periodicals of very large circulation w'ere In the field. 
The advantage of a large subscription list -showed itself, both In higher rates 
and in the increased amount of space. Journals of the method-device type 
from 1880-1900 averaged about 20 per cent larger proportion of advettlslug 
material than tliose of the local groufi, and some others carried an eveh greater 
amount. r * 

From tlib discussion of support it may be seen that school journals as a class 
have- been clc^ to the poverty line. Even ordinary ndPlertising was not suffi- 
cient to keep many alive and render a few prosperous. Two auxiliary enter- 
prises' associate themselves with edOcatloual periodicals very eatdy and very 

— 4 ^ ^ ^ — ^ ; e « 

\ »1838, Vin, 285. < North, 85. 
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naturally — the nch^-supply business and tbe teachers’ apency. No specific 
mention has been made of either of these, for with few exceptions all the more 
prosperous journals since 1870 were connected with one or both of those. The 
writer has been unable to find more than a few in poneral or local circulation - 
nniouff teachers durlup a period of five or more years since 1870 not partly 
, dei>en(lent upon these for support. And In the case of these fciv, esptrially 
In the Stat^ or local proup, It was usually State aid In the form of a dim t 
appropriation or* substantial clerical assistance or office quarters furnislie<l at 
State exi>enae that kept these periodicals alive. * 

A auinimiry of all that 1ms been ln(IIcate<l In this and preoedlnp chapters 
concerning support would show that the problem has seldom been satisfactorily . 
solved. Pldlanthropy, no matter how disinterested and commendable, has not 
been sufflclont In extent to constitute a large element. The theory Involved In 
State subsidies is plausible enouf^h; It would seem to make possible placing 
before teachers or officers a better periodical than they were willing to pay for, 

‘ but It would be difficult Indeed to prove the superiority of subsidized Journals. 

.Ami though the great dependence upon advertising and auxiliary undertakings 
of commercial nature has often proved a deleterious influence, and ambitious 
editors have found that their high Ideuls of content have carried them above 
the paying level, It Is the belief of the wrlfier that Independent editorship, when 
united with reasonable business ability, ^'s produced the best periodicals. A 
few superior editors, however, might have achieved « higher degree of leader- 
ship and wrought more effectively had they been aided by some fund or endow- 
ment which exercised no trammeling Influence upon their activities. Such an , 
endowment should yield Urge returns to education In the improvement of edu- 
cational periodicals. 




ft 





Chapter IX. ' ^ 

* 4 

SUMMARY AND, PRESENT, TJEfjDENCIES. 


\ 


The development edncatlonnl perkitUtMls has 'hueiL-j^ke^’hed from remote 
fliul j'enei’ol Eurofj^dn origins. Broadly after ptoiieor efforts, three 

stage.s may be marlf^<V~the oflkial, State teachers* assodatlou^TtU Indepentlent 
or commercial, though official connectlops haw not entirely disappeared and 
commercial motives were always strongly in evidence. C^ lginally circulated 
among school ofiicors-and among ^he iffore Influential ^^hisses of the general 
inil)llc, rather tlmn among the rank nml file of those who taught, their content 
has gradually been made flioue professional until few except teachers would be 
expecttnl to flnU value In the pages of 95 i>er cent of them. A brief summarizing 
stateuit^nt of the more Important tendencies of this study will be given. 
Specialization, In addition to being resimnslble' for the State periodicals and 
the short-lived county journals, showed Itself In many efforts to meet the needs 
of grade teachers, high-school teachers, klndergartners, and minor interests 
and groups. Nearly every educational fad or fuKhlon^develops Us special organ. 
Such minor educational moN'ements, as a rule, being short-lived, but zealously 
advocntiNl by a few, their perimllcals have usually l>een Intensely devoted ta 
Mhelr one Ideal, and" decline or disappear when Interest In the “reform”^ 
wanes. Such ventures. It pmy be noted, were Increasingly numerous toward 
the close of the century, and may be expected to continue to be launched- 
Thelr chances of surviving us long ns five years are certainly not greater than 
1 In 5, If the period from 1870-1900 may be taken as a general Indication 
of their probable success. » 

The local school journals,, originally designed to promote State systems of 
etlucation to constitute an (tfliclal mctllum between State and lot*al school 
officers, or to contain the rcports^and addre.sses of State teachers* as^Intlona, 
performcil an unmeasured hut very large servl<je. No one cnu I'ead extensively 
among the volumes Issued before 1870 without being Iinpressetl with the great 
zeal for public education displayed by tlieir editors and suppt)rters, and when 
tho character of their conteiU and circulation Is considered, there can be no 
doubt of their having exorcised considerable Influence In creating and shaping 
school systems, and Ui diffusing lll>eral views of what public ediicajtlon shouUl 
iKJCoine. They have, however, encountere<l limitations In nearly everj* direction. 
Financially, tliey have never been Independent ; wlien not opet\J|F subsidized by 
the. State they' have leaned ui>on official patronage of various kinds— advertis- 
ing advantages, printing contracts, or clerical assistance due to cduuectlon with 
'dte c<]ucatlonaI department of State governments, or asmiated themsplvcs with 
c(»mmercinl tenohers* agencies and the schobl supply business.' They have eel^ 
,dom been able w supiwrt editors of ability who could profitably spend much 
time* In conductl^them, with the result that, as a class, It may be said ttuit 
Stt\t<^ Bctiool journos have been poorly edited. By ndme and nature the cl|ncula*4 
tlofi of such jperi^lcals wae Itmil^ to a single State. With the growing ^ 
portahce cont^t, iUey .were u^ble to. com^te^ wlth toe 
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circulated method Journals which had greater advertising patronage and better 
facilities for securing the services of rjgular contributors. Question books 
t made lists of examination questions available without subscribing for a school 
. Journal. School laws, leqs subject to change and better iindcrstood, ceaseil to 

be dependent upon school periodicals for explanations and comments; Improved ’ I 
office facilities, e.speclnlly the use of such machines as the mimeograph and, j 

imiltlgraph, have made possible more prompt and extensive circular letter corre- 
spomlence, thus further suppltinUng the local Journal as nn official medium or 
oven' the bearer of officlnl news. State teachers’ assoolatlons have, In general, 
much larger membership than fonnerly, whicU.lncrba.ses the distribution of 
; copies of thelr reports, and this la'rgely removes addresses (iellvcro<l or papers 
read at ftie annual meeting from the legitimnte content of the local Journal, 
since few care to pay for material which ,wlli; n little later, be recelverl with- 
out expense. Ihipcrs rend at local, gatherlng.s, or teachers' Institutes, which 
have often taken the space formerly occupied by State n.sspctatlon dl.sciis.sloiw, 
may he conslderetl as a class to have niuch greater value for their writers «f?aii 
for spbscrUiers at large^ who are appareiitiy expected to' read them. Still 
further tondlnffto reduce the^nckl-bnce ocetipled hy the local Jbfmal, - Sfato 
departments of education have 'recently shown a tendency to publish nn In- 
creased number of bolletlns, directories, and spe<1ai .reprts, some of these 
Issued periodically ; and a number of the State associations and the National 
Education ’Assoflntlon.nre publishing their, proeeiklings quarterly or monthly 
which lends them something of the nature of a periodical. In consideration of 
the foregoing, It would seem that local Journnl.s have preeminence only In the 
. ftel.1 of local school news. The i^anernl punioso Ideal of the local Journal somas 
to be Impossible of reaIlzatlon''wTien nil the factors arc con.sidcred. As a snmiler 
and less Inclusive tj'pe of publication, frankly finding Us function In glvln- 
■ srhool news, the local Journal would hove a field of Its own. And adopting the 
edncatlonal newspaper IdttU would probably ro.sujt, as Id JCngland, France, and 
Germany, In 'greater frequon (7 of Issue for this class of porlodlcnls. 

. The method and device Journal? began- and contlnifcVl ns a specialization to 
meet the needs of teachers actually engaged In the work of Instructing children 
In common schodl subjects. It would seem tliat with the growth of dopartinontnl 
teaching, such Jonmnls. might Itp exported to develop for each branch In iho 
curriculum, and pioneers In this newly specialized field of single suhjeet pub- 
Ilcstlons Show a tendency to Wvc less ^attention to devices of presentation and 
more to securing good supplementary content. While Uielr problems arc rlllTer- 
ent, there seems to be no final reason why grade teachers-sh'ould not have'as 
serious studies of the subjects thqy teach as are available for their collengues 
In high schools, Instead of so much of what has b<?on na’ined “hiethod rim sine" ‘ 
as has.usually been chamctSrtstIc of their professional pni>ers. Bnt the largest 
slngle^Id for publishers of school Journals to supply, is that of grade and rural 
teacheft who gtVe insttuctlon In many subjects. So long ns the majority of 
these want ready-made devices and lesson plans fully elflborated, with questions 
and material assembled, so long-wjW such material bft 'ohnracterlstk- of tliu 
most generally clrculahid school Journal. It should also be noted that the bet- 
ter method papers have developed many oiceedlngly^helpful aids for which the 
• epithet of "ready made” should carry no adverse signifi'cance. These neither 
terognl*» nor vlolnteJmpArtant educiitlonnl principles, but free'tochers. from 
. the routine or even mabua) efforts of much mechanical work, which would be 
^.,- Bllghtfy, If any better, for being origlnm or eftcuted to m'eht expreasty a local 

Situation. by no means TOlversally been the'mqst Ignorant or Incapable 
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ocptlon of ^vlmt practical may bo expected to change with general Improve- 
in|nt of the teaching force. 

The group of pcriodical.s devottMl to liigher odncaflon and to serloucs studies 

cHuciitlon has, of course, been of many tlme.s greater importance than their 
lni'ousi(UM’al)Ie 'clrculalioa would seem to Indicate; and tlie nuraher of tliese 
sliowiMl ji tondomy to Increase much more evident If tlie catalogue of tlioso In ex- 
istonre in 1016 be compared with the list of those published in 1885 or 1000. 
The value (»f tins iduss of perimllcals consists not alone in the quality ami pinne 
of the studies iney c'ontain, hut in the fact that tliese almost alone among edu 
caUonul t>erlodtcala gKe us a coasidcrable point of contact with educatldhal 
movements of tiic past, or la other countries. They are seriously concerned with 
principles and ,lhe p4dlosophy which must underlie nriy sane or large views 
of education, rutlier limn the cpliemeral exi>edlenta of eilucathmal machinery, 
and tliey make possible worthy comparisons of our methods of solving school 
pru!)lonis by occasional discussions of the means used In other times and by 
other p<*^oplcs. U Is not too muth, perhaps, to say Uint tlie tendency to over- 
emplmsizc the external phases of education, Illustrated by our tA^SuHlcent 
school hulldings tilled too often with mediocre or Inferior teachers, and the 
general roddluess of the educational public tp seiza upon and advocate suptft- 
roniedios for School situations of fundamental social Iniporfance, are due 
to luck of actiualntanco withthe experience of the educational w^orld of yvldeh 
we form a part. This sii>jffl gr^p of Journnis performs the important servlcji 
of connecting us witli this world by f\irnlshlng educational thought detached 
from the Immcillnte problems of how to teach, or manage, or finance, or regulatj' 
our schools. As tlie general intelligence of teachers rises, there will doubtless 
be a greatly lncrease<l demand for such periodicals. ' 

The proper function of the school Journal can be definitely stated only when 
due regard Is given to diverse Interests and varying Intellectual levels among 
toJK'hers. In addition to educational news, which iu Itself Is worth while, it 
should contain vital general content of Interest to all students of education. 
Jdeally this should Include all who teach; pmctlcaily only a small per cent of 
teachers devote much attention to educational matters not closely connected with 
their own work. The only mpang by which a teachers* pcrlcKlIcal can realize 
Its purpose widely Is to approximate the plane bf the multitude; In doing thU 
* It will iTUHd disapproval from many able minds Which do not need specific helps 
and to some extent from educational leaders who naturally would prefer u 
greater amount of material of loss . mechaoical nature. But the educational 
Jouypnl which does not furnish a largo amount of directly appllcahle content 
finds Itself Isolated— rend' by a select class, important but not large. It Is not 
•a question of expense; the best high-grade educational periodicals would not 
be widely read if circulated gratuitously, owing to the fact that their intelle*:* 
tun I level ami that olj^ihe majority of teachers do not eolnctde. It Is a slgii of 
a better culture level among teachers that the character of Ihe specific material 
In scliooT Journals^ I#i Improving; when all such periodicals reach the plane of 
fvinntshlng a considerable amount of serious general material upon education, 
along with valuable specific helps based upon sound principles. It will be po^ble 
to aver that they are realizing their proper function in the fullest degreei 
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The accompanying list Includes, in most cases, dates of establishment and last 
issue : auspices, If other than private, under which the periodical was conducted, ' 
nnd mention of other Important features, prior to iooo, such as long terms of 
eilitorship. Unless spetiftcally stated as otherwise, monthly publication is*lndi. 
cated. For convenience the list is divided into three groups/ Tlie first includes 
all educaUonnl poii.odicnls established before Aie close of 1875; the second, all 
of imporUnce whose first appearance was since that time; the third embraces 
a miscellaneous collection of unimportant or short-lived publications since 1875, 
but excludes county |uii>er8. 

The following abbreviations are employ^l: Those conventionally used to 
Indicate States ; S. T. A, for State Teachers* Aswoclatloir ; and ± for date of last 
Issue. The name Barnard in parentheses following that of a periodical Indlcatea 
that the only information concerning it w'as takeu from Dr, Barnard’s list. 


A, EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS ESTABLISHED BEFORE 1876 . 


mu 


181S, 

Feh. 


Y 826 . 

Jan, 


Nor. 


Apt\ 


June, 


July, 


Juvenile Monitor or Educational Magazine. New York, 

Henry Barnard atates tha\ this was the rnrllcat aerial puMtcatlon In this 
country devoted to edUcatiw and dhuos Albert IMrkett aa Ita editor. (Bar- 
nard H American Joarual of Bducatlon, 1876, Vol. XXV, p. 942.) 

The Academician, New York, 

SemlmoDthly. Corilucted by Albert and John Pickett, preatdent and cor- 
* ^»*pondlng aecrotary. respectively, of the ** Incornorated Society of Teachers." 
Tweuty-nve nuinbera Issued. ± January 29, 1820. 

American Journal of Education, Boston. 

Became bimonthly, 1829; called American Journal 
of Education and American Lyceum. 1830 ; ± July, 1830, continued In Amerl- 
Annals of Education. 

Teachers’ Guide and Parents’ As.sistant. Portland, Me, 

^mlmonthly. J. 1 parkhurst. editor. ±- 1828. Incorporated with Amerl- 
Education, March, 1828. Infant school, I'estaloEElan method i 
quoUtlons from heef. Oriscom, Jardlne, Edgeworth, and local papers. 

* 

The School Magazina Boston. 

W. C. Woodbrldge, edItoP ±-1829. (Barnard.) 

AnfK‘rIcnn Quarterly Register and Journal of the American Etlucntlon 
Society. Andover, Mass. 

secreury Of the society, ± 1843. (Not a school perloilleal 
Concerned chl^y with higher education and the edurntlon of 
theological stoUents: part of each number dovotnl to educational liitrlllffcnce: 
one or two comprehensive surveys of public oflucatlon based upon ofDclal 
reports, personal observation, anti correspondence of the editor. 

> t 

Bddeatton Reporter and Weekly Lyceum. Boston. 

. wmiB and Rand at offlee of Boston Recorder. Rev, A. Rand. 

Fellenberg. wWe range of educationai 
'.2**T^****^*!fI2'i dlaclpUne, books and apparatus, course of study. 

The SchoolniaAv. Hempstead, L. I. , 

„* .Tlmothr CIOWW, rtitor. MentioeM ag ilerotrt to tho lof«>r»8t 

* Hjicdally of comipoti ichoplia Probably only one or 

W . «’ 
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J8S0. 

Aug, Amorican Ann^lg of Education and Jnstructfon and Journal of Literary 
institutions. Boston,, 

w: C. Woodhrldge, wlltor, 1831-1838; M. F. Hubbard, editor, 1830. Con- 
ducted by. WUlium Alcott during 1837. ± December, 1839. 

;r?/. 

July, Academic Pioneer. Cincinnati. 

Hy Western Academic Institute. ± 1831 ; only fev numbcra Usaed. 

Dec, Reporter and Journal of Education. Boston. 

W, C. Woodbrldge, editor. ± 1831. (Barnard.)- 

nH32. - . 

,/ffn. Journal of Instruction of the Philadelphia Association of Teachers. Phila- 
delphia. ^ , 

BemlmoMhly. ± March, 1632. (Barnard.) 

Apr. Eclectic Institute Journal of Education. Lexington. Ky. , 

B. O. Peers, editor. 


July, 

ms. 

June. 

mk- 


Fiiuiily I..yeeum. Boston. 

J. Holbrook, e<1ltor. ± 18:i2. (Selfdnstmctor and Journal of the Dnl- 
verBol Lyceum, New York,' 1842-43, by the same editor.) 

Southern Journal of Education. Georgia, , 

■ (Barnard.) 

- Inciter. Lancaster. Pa, 

- Schoolmaster and Academic Journal. Oxford, Ohio. ± 1834. 


JS35. 

Jan. Monthly Journal of Education, Princeton, N. J. (Philadelphia). 

B. C. Wines, editor of first six numbers; removed to PbUadelpbta nnd called 
Monthly Advocate of Education \ but no more numbers issued until January, 
1830 : then called Schoolmaster and Ad\^cnte of Education. J. Frost, editor. 
± 183d. Much quotation from Cousla'a report and London Journal of 

Education. 

Common SchtMil Aw^Istant. Allmny, N. Y. 

J. Orville Tnylor, editor. Nearly 40,000 copies rooutbly circulated duriag 
first year, to n great extent gratis, through tbc efTorta of “a number of pbllan* 
throplc gentlemen.'’ ± April, 1840. Cousin’s report, abort artlclea on 
method. Fdlenberg, I^cstalossl. 

CJoimuon School Advocate. Madison, lud. 

William Twlulng, editor.. ± 1837. , 

Coiniuon School Advocate. Jncksonvllle. 111. 

Published forgone year by E. T. and C*(lowdv : edited by Rev. Theron Bald- 
win. ± November or December, 1837. Couslu a reports, extract! from Stata 
reports. 

Common School Ajlvocate. ClndnnatL . 

, 1841. ( Barnard.) 

Jan. Universal Educator. Cincinnati. 

NAtbanlcl Holly, eilitor. 

Mar. Western Academician ond Journal of Education nnd Science, ClDcinnatt. 

John W. Pickett, e<1ltor. Organ of Western Literary Institute. ± Feb- 
ruary, 1838. Female eduraHoo. Btowe’a report, Lancaster, Peatalosal; chief 


Jan. 


J8S7. 

Jan. 

Jan. 


Jan, 


ms. 

Mar. 


contributors, Pickett, McQuffy, and varlouf ‘ntotsters. 

Journal of Educotton. Detroit. * . ' • 

Last two numbers of Vol. I and all of Vol. II Issued frbm BfarshaM. III. 
John D. Pierce, State superintendent, editor. Sent to all school boards at 
State eipenae. ± at end of i^econd volume, February, 1840. Cousin's (l*rus- 
stan) report In full; Stowe's report, comments of superlotendtiht 

J/or. Ohio Cemraon School Director. ' .. . 

Samuel Lewis, State superintendent, editor. Circulated at State expenae, 
Stowe's reporU addresbes of State superlntendeht. Cousin'# reports. Clr- 
cQlated 's ^ 

Apr, P^aloRKiaa. Akron, Ohlh. \ . 

tewteU and Wiitotlk d; 18^ 
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J8S8. 

Apr^ The Eflocator. Easton, Pa, 

SemimontblF. Edited by teachers of Lnfa^ettv College. ±, August 15, 
1B3U. UuoUtioBS troM State reports, SLuwe's rcyurt, Ovrinaa, aud 

Dutch cducatIoD„ FcllpiiJ>erg, 

July. EOucatlonal Disseminator. Cincinnati. 

A. an^. W. IMckctt, etlltore. ±, 183d; 

Auff. Cooafctlcirt Common St*hool Journal. Hartford. 

Publlshe<t under dlrectioa of B«arti o4 C(nnreia»toni>rs of Common ScUoofa ; 
Henr>' Barnard, aecretaxy of board, editor, Suapeoded. 1842; revived hv Bar- 
nard In 1851 as CoTinectlcnt Common 8cho<rf Journal ami Annals of t^luca- 
tlon, and edltetl by him, • ISol -1854 ; continued (jiew series) n« urTan of 
e S4. T. A.„ 1804-lS6a, lander o/ commutes of tditum. i^ent to 

all school ylsltora at expense of State durloK inOst of the time, A few 
volumes published at New Britain. ;± December, ISflO. 

J839. 

Jan. Common School Journnl. Hoston. 

Semlmoothry. ITcrnce ‘Mann, seevtatj Mawachii<«etts Board of Kdncatlon, 
V editor, 183U-18-i8 : Wjlllftru B, Fowle. editor. 184.i>-1852. ± December, IS52. 

J(tn. Family nn<l Sriiool VLsitor. Hnngor and Portiaod, Me. 

CyrU Peat], editor. 

mo. ■ * 

Mar. District School Journnl for the gtnte of New York. Aibany. 

First volume Issued from Geneva. Francis Dwight, editor, 1840-184."); 
S. 8. Handatl. 184G-1847, 1850; Rev. C'ainpbell and Edward <!ooper ouch 

editor for a year or more. State subscribed for more than 10.000 coutes an- 
nually, 1841—1850. citlted with N*’W Xork Journal of Education aa KKatrlct 
8c^l Journal of Education ot the JSUte of New York, May, 1851. ± April, 

mj. ' ’ 

Jaii. Mirror amt Stmtent.V Repo^ii tory. Newbury, Vt. 

‘•Devoted to the Interests of cormnon school edurattcTi, scleDce, nnd lUera- 
tare.” ±, December, 1841. 

Jfay, Common Srbool Advocate. SprlngfleM. 

PubllslKNl under ausDlces of IlllnolR State TeachorR' Society; E. R. Wiley 
and A. T. Bledsoe, publiahlng coninrltteo. Only flve numbers Issued, Uay— 
September 

JTor. Ment&l Cultivator. 

Isaac HairingtMi, editor. ± October, 1842. j 

m2. 

Apr. Western School Journnl. I.d>ul8vjlle, Ky. (or Covington?). 

O. 8. Loovitt, e<lltor. ± 1842. 

ms. ’ 

Ocf. Southern EJucntioual Jwiriwil. MobHe* Ala, 

F. II. Brooks, editor. 4B«nmrd.> 

mi. 

Jan. Common School ,Tournn]>of the State of rennwylvnnin, rhllndelphla. 

. “ Publlahed under BupervlBlon of the Superintendent of CominoD Schools 

of the Commonwealth.” John S. Hnrt, editor. ± Docember, 1844. iVuusy?- 
« vaula raws aod reports, quo'ntlona from Mann and Barnard 

Fcft. Tenchors* nnd Pupils’ Advocate. Plillntielphla. 

£. Raa. editor. (Barnaxd.) 

ms. 

Sept. Teachers* Advecate Syracuse, N*. Y. 

Edward Cooper, odttor, 184B~1MT. Bemovod to Wew York united with 
American Journal of Education, 1847. ± May, 1847. 

^or. Journal of Rhode Island Institute of Tnirtructldir. 

by H«vr Bamartt and eommlttev of *«lltoni. Flrat volume Irvriuded 
l^^nsiocfa and 13 txfraa ; aecond and third volumet even larger. ^ January, 

/.SjC. 

Jatu Practical Educator and Journal of Health, Boston, 

winiius W. Cbn»fi„ 1C. I>., adliiir. 1^,. 

Juip. Kssox County Constellatloii, Newburyport, Maac 

I -editor. ^Ith fC CDateikiSkMrAi, A6m sllntstsIS^ 
Uik chiefly schooljM^ ^ 


p 
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Ohio School .Tmirp^. Kirtland 

• K D. 'Lord, edUor. Eemovod to Columbaa aft«r fizist ye*r. ^ January, 
X89D, nnltod with School Friend of CUtdeoalJ. *> 

Oct. Coiiiiuon School Advocate. IndlanapoUa,. 

LL. F,. Woat,. editor. One juuubei publlahcd,. 

Oct. School Friend-. Cincinnati. 

W. R. Smith & On. publisher'4. Crntulfoua clccrdatlnn <f«rlnir flrit hro 
yonn;; united with Ohio School JourDah. January, 1850, and called School 
Frh nd and Ohio Journal of Edumtion. i September, 1851. 

Nov. Free School Chtrion. MnslUon, Ohio. 

Conducted by Dr. W. Bowcii until 1848; then by Lorin Andrews aud M. D, 
Li'iitft’tt. ± ' 1849. • 

/H.J7. 

./«». Connectii lit Common School Manual. Hartford. 

R( V. Merrill Richardson, editor. Twn aiinual Tolumes IsRued; was thc^ 
taken over by Councctlcut S. T, A. ± i>eceniber. 1848. 


ifOTi, ICiIucational Mirparfnc and Review. Bo»^)n. 

J. W. Ingraham, editor. ^pnJy one number lasuod, (Barnard.) 

Jan. Northwestern Kducator nnd Af»pnzlne of Literature nnd Science. Chlcapo. 

.T. I., Enos and. aasorlate* editors In 1»47 : Irttcr Rnos became- editor and 
publisher, i 1849. The object stated to he the exposure of the dangert* 
of fallacious theories of education ajid setting forth and defense of true prin- 
ciples. 

Fch. Americnn .Tournnl of Elducatlon. New York. 

Joseph McKeen. editor. May, 1847. united with Teachers* Advocate and 
roDtltonwI as New Terk Jonmal of Education. ± May. 1851, cousolldated 
with District School Journal. 

• Feb. rublic School Advoento. ^ Houston, Tox. 

Cmidnctcd by Texas Literary In.stitute. J. W. ADIler. P. W. Gray, II. U. 
AUbn; editors. ±. 1847 ; oniy one or two numhera tsan^ 

May. The School Journal nnd Vermont Affrlcnlturl.'^t. Windsor. 

* Bishop and Tracy, edltota Appr-oved by State school comrobBloner and 
V. S. T. A. ± April, I8R0. 


July. Monthly Kducator. Rochester, N. Y. 

ParsoDB E. Dary, editor. ± IB48. (Barnard.) 

Nov. The Radix or Tlrj^inla Scfiool Advocate. lUchmotid. 

i>. A. .Tewett, e*lItor. ± Docemher. 1847; continued as Southwestern Jonr- ' 
na1 of Education, KdoxvIUc, Tenn. , 

Western School Jovirmrf. Cincinnati, 

W. IL Muoro A Ca^ publlshen. Gratuitous clrculAtioo. ± < 184S. 

Jan. Mnssnehusetts Teacher. 

Semimonthly daring Oewt yeqr. The flrat monthly wrlodlcal conducted by 
a State teachers’ RRsoclatlon nnd editeil hy hoard of editors, ^ December, 
1874, consolidated In New England Journal of Education. 


Jan. Southwestern Jouriml of Kdiicotion. Knoxville, Tenn. 

Formerly tSm Badla af. Vkstnlaw S. A.. Jewbtt,. editOB. ± 1)840, (Bar- 
^nard.)' 

May. Ck>mmon School Advocate, Belfast^ Me. 

Semimonthly. Edited by secretary of State board of education (CrosbjV„ 
± <=Anguat, 1840. , * 


Oot. SouthwMtdm Schoob ^ouraoL TennesMa,. 

Bat. Ch It MeAnaUy airi Blmr: Tfawmaa Maclntfre, flrvt irrlnclpal of 
femalw Kadamyc;. t&w wnond of Baat Ta mm a ou D«af a«(f Dnmh Institution, 
were editors. ± 1840. 


Jan., Practical Teacher. Providence, lt(T. 

' W. S. Baker, editor. ± 1849. (Barnardk> 

mo. ' ^ 

Jan. Ohio Teacher and .Western Review. CittdOMitt 

Thpmaa Rainey, editor, ± lARAp, . 
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‘ 1S50. ■ • 

June. Eclectic .Toiimal of Education and Literary Review. Chicago. 

O. F. Bartlett, -fidUftE 4 - t^ecMded by Dr. N. 8. DaW's, April, J851. p<litnr 

— — ; oT oho uumber. ± April, 1851. ' N 

Julu. Free School Clarion. Syracuse. V 

W. K Cmndall, editor. A campalcn paper In'- the lotereat of tin* 
school law thought to be In danger at the poll|. ±\1850. 

Oct, Journal of Education. Bath. Me. 

Semimonthly. J. T. IlastOD, editor. ± 1853. ^ 

Nov. Teachers' Magazine. Pittsburgh. 

J. J. Buchanan, editor. ± 1850. (Barnard.) 

Northwestern Journal of Education. Madison, Wla, 

0. M. Conover, editor. ± 1850. (Barnard.) 

' 7852. 

Jan. Ohio .Tonrnnl of E<lucat\pn. Columbus. 0 

(PuhllRhed at Salem. 1876-1881 : Akron, 1882-1895.) EstahllBhed under 
auspieea of O. S. T. A., conducted by realdent editor ami conwaUtee— vmtll- 
18."8 : caUeil Ohio I'M u ratio mi I Monthlv iK'giuuliiK with I860; K. K. White, 
editor. 1861-1875: W. D. Henkie. 18^5-1881; Samuel Findley, 1882-1805; 

O, T. Corson, 1895- Continued, 1910- 

Jan. Rhotle Island Eilucatlonnl Magazine. Providence. 

Conduct(*d by E. R. Potter, State commissioner of public achooU:^ Sent 
gretuttouRly to acbool ofllcers by meanB of public contrlbutkons. ^ Decem- 
ber, 1863. * ^ 

Feb. American Educationist and Wc.stern School .Tournal. 

A. D. Wrigh,t,. iMlitor for first throe numbers. Issued from IndlanapolL > 
B. K. Maltby. editor of remaining three numbers. Issued from Cleve^ni 


Ohio. ± 1852. 

^PennsylvanlH School Journal. Lancaster. 

A continuation of a Lancaater County educatlona;l*<9C?9rnal ba^tTn montha 
. earlier ; the ofnclal school Journal of the State, sent (vt Sfat<^ip«*ns<? to 
school boards, except for short intervals, from 1865 to the jvnut. State 
sunerlntezidents have been the editors; Burrowes, 1852-1871 ;wIckerBham, 
1871-1882: Higbee, 1882-1889; Waller, 1880-1803; .S.WITer, l^JW- J . 
McCaskey was associate editor in I860- CoutlnurHl, 1016. 



Jan. 


Jan. 


July. 


J85S. 

Jan. District School Journal of Education^ the Olulc. uf TiTwa. Diibuqnp, 

R. R, Gilbert, editor. Nara^..<4)^Mme Iowa Journal of Education at begin-*^ 
niog of secoDd volume. ± AT close of Vol. IT, 1854. 

Southern School Journal. 

Rstahlished at Columbus; Vol. II publlahed at Madison. PubllBbcd aa pri- 
vate venture by Rev. T. F. Scott ; In November. 1863, 0. 8. T. A. adopted It 
as offlcUl oi ^n and appointed committee of editors, most of them mtuisterB. 
± January, 1866. ' 

The Teacher and Western Ednoatlomil Magazine. St. Ix^uls. 

John H. Tice, raperlntendent of 8t. Louis schools, editor. ± December, 
1863. 

Oct, New York Teacher. Albany. * . * ^ 

Established as organ of N. T..8. T. A., edited by board appqjnted by asso- 
clstlon. T. W. Valentine, first wsldent editor; J. Crutkshank, resident editor, 
1660-1866; large subacrtpttun at expense of State. 1856-‘‘1865, ± Septem- 

ber, 1607- subscribers received American Educational Uonthly whl^ for two 
years added New York Teacher to Us title. 

i85Ji. 

Jan. Mtchigiin Journal of Education. ^ 

(Detroit, 1854-1868; 1861; Ann Arbor,* 1859-1860.) Established by M. 8. 
T. A., Rev. 3. H. 0regt>r7, flrat resident editor, aaslated by board of editors; 
circulated at State expense, 1857-1801. ± Bepteznber, 1801. ^ 

/an. Western Teachers* Advocate. Louisville. Ky. 

Edward A, Cooper, editor. ± 1864. « 

Delaware School JonrnaU 

A; B. Qrlmahaw and others, cdltora Only a, few numbers IssoML 

liulUim Jannml 0 ^ Sdoeatlon. ^ ^ 

V. L a. editor. (Barnard*) > 

' Teacl^* Toioe and Vor^ht Mo^y. Magaxlne. 

L Under sancUos^ot^V^ & H. Paniboni, editor* ±, 1865* . 
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JH5o. 

Jan, Journal of Education. 


N€«^Or!ean8. 

^shlngton. 


Jan, Journal of Education, ^^ashlngton, n/tJ. 

D. B. I>« Bow^^^^or. ± 1855^/MIWrDard.) 

Jun. Teachers’ Instlfui^^ BrownsvllI^Pa. 

/ L. F. PiUfJ^, e<lltor. (Barnard.) 

Fch, Illinois Tep^Jner. 

rfomlngton, 1855^ Peoria, 1850-1672.) EstaMlafaed as organ of State 
T^ficrs’ iDbtltute^U conducied by board of edltore until 1850; rcpreiiented 
ftte auperlntendeiit more or Iphs offlclally moet of the time until sold to the 
.^choolmaeter, |^rmal, February, 1873. 


l/o/‘.^.^iode Island 


Qoolmaster. ProvldetK^. 


A ng.. 


First tWiQ^ volumes edited by Rev. Robert AUyn, State school commissioner; 
W. A. Moirrv, editor. 1857-18C0; edited by coinmlUee of B. I. Institute of In* 
*tru<^on, 1800-1860 ; after lapsing from March to October It was revived by 
T^^./BIcknell. comnilsidoner of Rhode Island, and chiefly edited by him nnttl 
— December, 1874 ; consolidated In New England Journal of Educa- 

^mcrichn Journal of Education. Hartford, Conn. 

Quarterly. 


„ , numbers Issued as American Journal of Education 

anfi College Re^IPWrwith Henry Barnard and Rev. Absalom Peters as editors. 
>«fter tbls Henry Barnar^ editor. ± 1881., ’ 

jWlsconshi Educational Journal. .Tanes\*ille. 

James Sutherland and George S. Dodge, editors. ± 1856. Transferred 
to Wls. B. T. A. 

' J850. A 

Jan. American Journal of Education ana College Review. Nfew York. 

Rev. Absalom Petera, editor. ± 1$57. 

Jan. Indiana Scliool Journal. IndlnnaiwHs. 

Established as organ of I. S. T. A.; W. D. Henkle, first resident editor; 
association elected ^itor^ including the State euperlptendent, exercising de- 
creasing control until 1870, when the journal was sold to 0. W. Hobs and 
W. A, Bell ; Dell became sole editor August, 1871, remaining editor until June. 
1800. Continued as E<lncator Journal, 1916. 

Jan, Southwestern School Journal. liOulavHl?, Ky. 

J. Ueywood and N. Butler, editors. ± 160f. 

Mar. Wlaconsin Journal of Education Madison. 

(Racine, 18116-1867,) Conducted by Wls. B. T. A., with resldeni^dltor 
and board until 1865: received State nld, 1857-18C4 ; suspended. 1865: revived. 
1881, by State soperlnteiident Continued, 1616. 

North Carolina Common School Journal. 

± 1867. 

Northwestern Home and School Journal. Chicago. 

J. T. Eberbart, editor In 1860. ± 1802. 

J851. 

Jan. Educational Journal. Fotrtiyth, Ga. , 

Weekly. G. T. WUDam, editor. Devoted to education, with attention alas 
to "arts, science, and news." ±, lAoi. 

Jun. fiJducatlonal Jouma). Montgomery, Ala. 

William F. Perry, State super In tendent, editor. ± 1868. 

Jan. Journal of ^ueattoo. Moncheater. (Oonicord.) ' ' ' 

' Eotabllslied by B. Qt»j conducted by N. H. 8. T. A., after first 

year ; pnbllabcd at Concord ; R. S. Sawyer, resident editor. ^ December, 18^ 

Jan. School Visitor. ICnoxvllla, Ohio. 

AX^Iarke, editor. ±, 1867. (Barnard.) 

Jan. The Voice of Iowa. Cedar ^pids. . , 

Organ of SUte superlntendenLof schools, X. B. T. A. and Iowa Phonetic At- 
soctatlOD. X L. Bnos, e^tor, assisted ^ 16 otheiw elected by L 8. T. A. 
:t October. 1^.;, . . / . 

Mar. Educatlpnai Herald ami MuBic&l Monthly. New York 
« 0. 8t. John, editox; Conducted oatU ^16^ • 

118783 ’--= 19 ~ 7 : . . ' 
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1857 . 


July. Missouri Journal of Education, 81 Lonlt. 

- * BlBtabltflbed at organ of U. B. T. a. DItoIU loctu'* editor, 

number Issued. 


Onl/'o^ foil 


Jufy. School Journal. Phlladelphta. 

G. N. Townsend, editor. :t; 1869. (Barnard^ 

Sept. The Normal, l^ebanon, Ohio. 

J. Holbrook, editor. ± 18C7. (Barnard.) ^ 

Our Schoolda^ Visitor. Philadelphia. ' 

ms. . 

.fan. North Carolina Journal of Educfttlon. Greensboro. 

Bstabllahed by N. C. 8. T. A. and condncted hr beard of edttoi«, J. Di 
* Cbaspbell, raalduit editor. ± May, 1S61. 

Jan. SargeBt'a School MontlAy. Boston. 

B, Bargent, editor. ± December, 181^. ^ 

May. Missouri Educator. Jefferson City. 

Thomas J. Hendertotn, drat editor, aeslated by board selected by M. 8, T. A. 
± October, 1860. , . 

June. Maine Teacher! Portland, Me. 

Edited by State superlnteDdents ; M. H. Dunnell, 1868-1860; B. P. Weston, 
1861-1864. at>slstcd part of the time by a dosen attoclatea appointed by M. 

* T. A. Title Is Maine Jouraahof Education and School Officer, 1802. ± 1804. 

Oct. Alabama Eduoailonal Journal. Montgomery. 

Conducted by S. T. A. Noah K. DavU, resident editor, with 12 aasoclatet 
;and State superintendent, ex officio. ± 1669. 

• Nov. Teachers’ Journal. Allentown, Pa. 

R. W. McAlpine, editor. ± June, 1850. * 


Journal of Prorreas. Otodonatl. 

John HancoA. editor. Adroetts of phonography; contrRmtloni* from 
pmmlneAt Ohio teaefaers; partlr prlntod ht phonetic alpliabet. Same pub- 
iHrbera Dnngley Bros., comnictod nmllar journal, Type or the Tiroes, preced- 
ing this. 

1859 - 

Feb. Kentucky Vamlly Joafnal (Edncattenml Monthly). %^S8vB1e,*ky. 

Weekly. Established unden. K. 8, X. A., dlsoontlnnod by reeolutlorB, 1669 ; 
succeeded by Educational Monthly, November. 1869, with B. A. Holyoke as 
resident-editor, aided by hoard of idne editors. :t * August, 1600. 

Apr, Vermont School Joumal«4tnd Family Visitor. Montpelier. 

* BstablLshed through efforts of V. S. T. A. ±, 1866. 

\ May, Literary Advertiser and Public School Advocate. Mount Pleasant, Iowa. 

Rev. 8. 8. ^ows, editor* ± 6ctober, I860. 

May, The locator. ^Ittsbur^ 

Doder auspices of the West Pa. T. A. Rev. Samuel Findley, editor. April, 

1861, became Pennsylvania Teacher; iMued slroultaneously from Philadelphia 
• and Pittsburgh. 

July, towa School Journal. I>eB Moines. 

/ T. tC'ftliaton, secretary. State board of ed not Hon, editor, d: September, 

1862, with Iowa Inetmotor. 

July. Southern Teaclter. Montgomery, Ala. 

Dlmontbly J Istet beesMs hoontMy. W. 8. Barton, editor. Suspend^ In 
autmner of IMI. ^ 

Any. Tennessee Journal of Education. Rlchino^ 

C.^L. Randolph, editor. (Barntrd.) 


Oct. Iowa Instructor. Davenport. 

<Vol. II publUhed at Tipton.) PwhllMMd hy committee of I. 8. T. 
co n aci ma tea Ssptemher, with Iowa School Journal, the resulting 

periodical oanriUg both aaaaeo fdr.Mvaral years ; publlsbed at I>cs Moines 
after 1863 ; eoltra by coiprotttee of I. 8. T. A. natU AugnsL IStO ; name 
changed to Iowa School Journal, then to Common School. ±, * XBTT* 




Nov. The Educ^fori ' BattUnioce. 

^ , J. N. Ucauton. iiiibt. 188B. ' 

I*? - '• : /'■ ' i. 
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I860. 

NatloDal Educator. AttsbarRh. 

R. CuiTj, editor. 

National Educator. 

QnaliertowTi» Pa.. I860-] 863; WtlUamapoit, 1863-1872; Kut«town, 1872- 
1877 ; AIleotowD, 1877-1805. iRSued semimonthly most of tbe time. A. R. 
Horne, editor, 1860-1905. :t * 1905, 


jsr,7. 

Jan. Home arid School. St Ix)iila. 

J. L. Tniry, editor. Conducted b few months; the editor had been In 
, charge of the Mlssoii 1 Bducator until Its aunpenaioo. ± May, 1801. 

/.sy;3- 

Jnly. Cnllfornlft Teacher. San F)jiinclaoo. 

Rntabifshed by. State Education Society; edited by State aupferlnteodenta 
and Hupportwl by State, the eociety electing edHora nntO 1872; removed to 
. Sacraipento, 1873. ± April. 1876. 


JHO J. *• . ' 

J-an. Aroericnn Educational Monthly. New York. - 

SchcrmernorD. Bancroft A Co., publlsbeni. Perember, 1874. 

Jan. Kansas Educational Journnl 

I^avonwortb; 18R4-18C6; and 1872-1874; Oraashopper Kails, 1806: Topeka,' 
1867 and 1871 : Emporia, 1808-^1870. Eatabllahed by K, S. T. A., H. I>. Mc- 
Carty and 12 asMK'iale editors In charge. Sent at State eipenae to achool 
offl(ers, BUBpcoded when appropriation eeased. ± April, 1874. 


' Apr. School and Family VJsUor. LoulsTllle. 

W. N. Hallmano, editor. Official /organ of State sapcrlntendent. ±, S^- 
tember, 1864. 


Jvly. Maryland School .Tournal. Hagei*stown. ^ f 

J. P. Harman, iinhlhhor. ± • June, 1805. 

j News and Educator. Cincinnati. • . . 


John Haorook. editor until February, 1867. Fame became RducaMonal 
Tlmee, January. 1867. ± May', 1867, 


J8C5. 

Aug. Teacher and Pupil. 


Mnysville, Ky. 


II. Turner, editor. ” romincmled ” by K. 8. 
space Is glTCQ. ± Near clos^of 1865. 


1866. 


T. A. to which considerable 


jQ7i. Michigan Tt*acher. 


6. 


Nilee, 1886; 1871-1874; Tpadaott 1867-1808; Adrian. 1868-1870. yf- 
flclnl organ of M. 8. T. A. and State auperlntendent of .acboola (lurlug ftrat 
Bcvoral voara titoiigb Imlepondeut. W. II. Payne, editor, 1886-1870; H. A. 
Ford, 1871-^876. 


Nov. Maine Normal (Maine Journnl of Education). 

Farmington to Angiiat. 1868 ; Portland. Edited by Oeor^ II. Gage of State 
* Normal Bebool during drat two volumes ; January, 1869, be^roa Maine Journal 

of Education, organ of M. H. T. A.; edited by board appointed by associa- 
tion. ± 1874, becoming part of New Elngland Jonmal of Education. 


New Orleans AdvtH^ate ami Journal of E^lm^nUou. « New OrleniiH. 

State superintendent of schools, editor. ± * 1871. Political aa well as 
educational. 

W 4 

1861. 

*May. Maryland Educational Journal. BHitIuiore. 

*». 8. Zevcly. iKlltor. ± April*. 1808. 

June. Miuneaota Tem.*lu*p nnd Journal oC ICiluoatlon St. Paul. 

' First volumr and most of second Issued from 'Mantorvllle. Established . at 

Mantorrllle by county superintendent as a local jonmal. X Merged with 
Chicago Teacher. June. 1875. 

i^ept. School Monthly. Atll^nirfte^ 

Pt^bUshed by Milwaukee teachers. ± ‘iSttr. 

^ Teachers' AdV^te. Jolmsto^^, Pa. 

School aud. Fireside. Ix>ui8\*llto, Ky, 

Bradley and QUbegt, pttbltshara "i; • 18(Mt 
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J868. . 

Sept, Journal of Pkluontlon (AnioHcnn Jouiwl of Education) called **Aiuoii- 
cun ” Journal of Education after December, 1871. St. Louis. 

J. B. Merwln. eilttor. 1808-1 K93; asRocUte editors at various times were * 
the State sui>erlDtendent of Missouri, the presidents of three Missouri State 
normal schools; represented offlclallv several western State departments of 
. education for short perlo<ls ; published from the first In connection with 

^ school suppl.v house ; cooperative, with edlUons in nooat of the southwestern 

States. Continued, 1916. at Milwaukee'. 

Oct, National Normal. Cincinnati. 

R. H. Holbrook, editor. Merged with Ohio Educational Monthly, November. 
1874; revlv<Ml under name Normal Exponeut, November, 1882, Again united 
with Ohio’ Educational Monthly, 1803. 

Scltool master (Cliicnpo Schfxil master. Illinois Schoolmaster), 

Bloomington, 1868. to July 1870; pnbllsbed' at Chicago and Normal and 
called Chicago Kchouhnaster. 1871- January, 1873. Combined with lllinulH 
Teacher an- Illinois Schoolmaster, January, 1873. Conducted largely by 
teachers of IlUtjols Normal University. ± l)eceml)or, 1870. 

Southern Journnl of Education. ShelbyvUle, Ky. ^ 

J. T. Hearn, editor. 

J869, 

'Jan. Indiana Teacher. IndlanapoHa 

A. C. Shortridee, O. P. Brown, W. A. Bell, editors. ± June, 1869. Con- 
solidated with InalaDA School Journal, Bell becoming editor. 

Nov. Educational Journal of Vir|?inia. Hlchinond. 

Organ of (Hlucatlonal nssoclatlon. edited by their committee ; official de- 


partment raaintalDt’d by State superlutendcnt, 1870-1891; received State up- 

? roprlatlona, 1870-1891. ± Dt*cember, 1801, continued aa Virg’nta School 

ournal. Coutlnued, 1910. 


O. n. Frathi 


€ 


Western Btlucational Review. St Ix)uls. 

Mentioned as organ of State boord of education. 

(Yale) College Courant. New Haven, Conn. 

C. C. Chatfleld, editor. Devoted to secondary and coUerfate c<lucatlon. 
1874. One of the periodical^ consolidated in the New England Journal 
67 ^\)CBtiOD. 

Etlucatlonal Gazette, rhilndelphin.* 

C. H. Turner, pifaUsber. :t * 1670. 




1870. 

Jan. Arkansas Journal of Education. ‘Little RoeV 

BstahllshcKl by Thomas Smith, Jltate superintendent. Issued as newspaper, 
1870; magaalne monthly, 1871, 1872, aa organ of State superintendent. -± 
JanQtiy. 1873. ^ 

Oct. Nfitionnl Teacher. Columbus, Ohio. 

B. E. White, editor. Issued ns a ** national edition ** of Ohio Eklucattooal 
Monthly. ± 1876 at close of Vol. V. v 

Amerlkofilsche Schulzeltung. Milwaukee. 

Organ of Oermnn- American Teachera" Ammclatlon. Published at Louisville, 
Ky., until 1874 ; W. N. nailmann, editor, 1876-1880 with various associates. 
Became Brzicbungsblaetter, June, 1879 ; continued, * 1906-> 

School Chronicle. Pittsburg. ^ ^ 

" ± • 1870 . 

1871. 

Jan. Public School Journal (School Journal). 'New York. 

Weekly. Published by E. L. Kellogg & Co. Continued, 1910.' 

Feb. MiRsiaslppi Eflucation Journal. Jackson. 

II. T. Flaher, editor, succeeded July. 1872, by H. R. Peaae, State superin- 
tendent of BcbooU. it * 1872. 

Har. School Laboratory. Iowa Clt^. 

Quarterly. (lostaTe Hiniicbs, editor. Devoted to laboratory, Instructt^n. 
^ Oecembier, 1872. 

Apr. Aiftbama Joi^nal of Education. Montgomery. 

Joseph' flodgsoo, Bute tuperlntendent, editor. Succeeded After a few 
months by the AdvAace, a political weekly^ 






ii 
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Aug. The Manual. Keokuk. 

Edited l >7 C. M. Oroene. ^ Combined with Iowa School Journal, June, 
1872. 

Coime<*tiv u;. School Journal. New Jlavon.. 

('ondiicted by board of editors under direct 
1874. Merged Id New Knj^lund Journal of Education, 

Schoid Kownler. Uussellvllle, Ark, 

M. n. Itaird, editor. 

Hojne and School. T»utRville, Ky. 

J. P. Morton^ puMIshcr. ± IX'crmber, 1876, conioUdated with Educational 
Weekly, Chicago. 


if. 


n of C. B. T. A. ± Pccember. 




■ fuu. The Schotd. YpRlIuntl. 

■ ± 1870, combined with Educational Weekly. ^ 

Ui7. West Virginin ICUucational Monthly. Parkersburg. 

J. G. Blair, editor. ± 1870, 

A’or. New York State Educational Journal. Buffalo. 

O. R. Burthnrd, editor. An endeaTOr to unite the educational Interoeta of 
Ihe State In a periodical with Ane renponaiblc editor awHlatcd by six corre- 
sponding editod^. appointed by N. Y. S. T. A., ao chosen as to repreeent the 
«ljt Iruportnnt school groups — public schools, high schools and acnuemles, col* 
leges, institutes, and school suj^rvlslou. ± 18T4, lold to Sebo^ Bulletin, 

i87J. 

Jan. Chicago Teacher. Chicago.- 

Several Chicago principals connected with Its Editorship. ± .Tune, 1876; 
united with Minnesota Teacher to form Westyn Journal of Education. 

Jfpr. The Educntlonlnt. Indianapolis. / 

* A. C. Shortrldge, <i. P. Brown, c<lItors. ± December, 1874, unlte<l with 

Indiana Bchool Journal. 

May. Ell Ktlucndor Popular, Ne>^ York. 

Beinimontbly. Deroted to Elementary and secondary education. PublUhM 
under patronage of president of Peru. Editor, N. Ponce de lA*on. ± ' 1879. 

Hay. Kindergarten Messenger, Cambridge, Mds,s. * 

Edited by Elizabeth Peabody, 1873-1876; continued as page In New England 
Joornai of Education, 1870; original editor In charge, 1877. ± Decettber, 

1877 ; united with New Education, 1878. 

July. Nebraska Teacher. Beatrice. 

C. H. Palmer, editor. Organ of State superintendent and N, 8.' T, ^ 
± *1877. 'Z 

, 

Jan. Northern Indiana Teacher. South Bend, 

Henry A. Pord^ editor. ± June, 1876. 

Jan. Tennessee School Jousnol. Nashville. ^ 

OMclai organ <if State superintendent, who was hdltor, assisted by four asso- 
elites appointed by T. B. T. A, ± * 1876. 

Stpt. School Bulletin and New York State Educational Journal. Syracuse. 

C. W. Bardeen, editor, 1874- Bebool Boon) pybllshed as adjunct, 1881-1886. 

* C^lnoed, 1016, 

Nov. Teachers’ Monthly. New York. . 

t Called Barnes Teachers' Monthly after third Toluma. A. 8. Barnes A Co.* 

* ^pobllshers. ± October, 1881. 

North Carol Ina Journal of Education. Bulelgh, 

Btephen D. Pool, editor. 

^ • Journal of Education. Selma. Ala. 

. E. H. Baltlel, editor. ,± 1874. 

Maryland School Journal. Baltimore* ^ 

U. A. Newell, editor. ± « 1870. . “ . 

J875. 

- jun. Educatlopal Notes and Queries. ^lem» OMoL . • 

. .W« X).*^eaiae, editor. ±^Dect»her, IMl* ^ , > 
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ms. 

t/on. New En;?lnnd Journal of Education. Boston. 

^Weekly. Formed as union of Maine Journal of Education, Massachusetts 
Twicner, Rhode Island Scboolmastor, Connectlcnt School Jonrnal and Colloi» 
«‘<11tor to 1886; A. B. Wlnshlp, 188^ Continued, 

lOlD. 

if ar. Brooklyn Journal of Education. Brooklyn. 

John Y. Culyer,. editor. After January, 1876, called Journal of Education 
of New York.' ± March, 18T0. 

July. Utah Educatlon'ul Journal. Suit Luke^ity. 

J. M, Coyner, editor.* Tho only educational Journal In 10 terrltorlea, whose 
lo^csts It was planned to serve throush correa pendents In saebu ± June, 

July. Western Journal of Education. Chicago. 

Formed by union of Minnesota Teacher and Chicago Teacher. ± 1876. 

Public School Uccord. Milwaukee. 

\yincheil and WTiItakor, editors. +1875; to some extent continued ft/ brief 
('dltlon of School nunctln of Symeuse, N. Y., callod^chool 


period as Wrstmi i . . „ 

Itullet^n and Northweatern lilducatlonal Journal. 


American Educator. Lockport, III. 

Cooperative periodical, h^b several editors.^ ^ ■ 18S1. 

B. LIST INCLUDING THE ^ORE IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL 
PERIODICALS ESTABLISHED 187S-1M0. 

July. Eclectic Teacher aYid Kentucky School Journal. Carole, Ky. 

I^uisvllle. 1870-1880: LoxIngtOn, 1881- Asso^tu editors In BoveVal 
educational Journal south of the Ohio Ulver." 
(1877.) ^ February, 1883. • « 

Public School Journal. Cincinnati. 

Began &f£ grangers and teachers’ paper called Harvent Uome Mamzlne * odu- 
1870°m5“^ Public School Journal, 1880- P. B. Wllsori, editor, 

•7876. Educational Voice. Pittsburg. /V 

T>«K^c?S? 18815 ctfnwlldaUngvaevMal local publlratlons. 

Published by an association of teachers. ± « i^a, 

7877. 

Jan, Educational Weekly. Chicago. 

Formed by union of School Hulletln and Noithwestem Journal of Eduen- 
M^^hl^gnn Tenrher. lillnola Schoolmaster, Nciwaska Teacher. Home and 
Hchool, School Ilcport^ and School of Ypgilanti.. Western- Educational Jour- 
nal condu^te<l as 'monthly edition. :t 1881, changed to IVesent Age and lCd{- 


Hallniann, 
year. 



Jan. New Education. ' 

.MllnaukM, 1877-1880; S,rac««. N.^., 1881-1882. W. N. Hall 
editor. Called Klndersarten UeoaeDgerVd Naw Education after flret 
± December, 1882. ^ 

i/*r. 'Ptclflc gchool and Home Journal. San Francisco, Cal. 

Albert Lyser, nlltor, 1877-1886. Official organ, 1871^1683. ± 1887. 

*^Auff. Iowa Normal Moutlily. Dubuque. 

Bsubllshed at request of 6Uts Institute coudfl^ors; official organ of Slate 
department of education during first 10 .ar more years. + 19^, « 

^ct. Primary Teacher (American Teacher, American Primary Teacher), 
Boston. 

New England Ihibllshlng Co. Contlnocd, 1910,^ 

Dec, Central School Journal. Keokuk, In. _ ’ / 

W. Medas, editor and paMlsbar, « 18M. / 

Practical Teacher. ClUcago. 

^ c^lnt^ .br the Teacher Pub* 

- A . Name ruyiMbv Nsw York. “ con ttnul ng 


A paper of same, name begun 
Wttgo^and'Naw York; 




.by Cql, Parker/ 


-ir . - ' t;.' continuing 
New series, 1898- dated «t 
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187S. . . 

Noik West Virginia Journal of FWucatlon. Morgantown. 

Weekly. J. B^XbompsoD, editor t. ^ 1879. • . 

/American KlndergJten Magazine. New York. 

CttllfHl A mert ^ K 1 ndergartr n ami Primary Teacher, 1888-1887; Child 
Culture, April, ± Auguet, 1887. continued ae part of Phrenological 

Journal. 

IJt^ary Notes (ScliooJ Work). Kearney, Kairmount, Crete, Net^r. . 

Conrturtod OR IHcrary, rolli'gr*. ^•(Im•atloual paper, with prectHoul support ; 


1880. 


J. N. Davidson, OrKt editor ; oame rbanged to School Work, 1683. 

Teachers’ Institute. New York. 

K. L. Kellogg, publisher. -Continued to 1906. Rama puhllaber alao con-^ . 
duf'ttd other niethotl and t»uppleuieiit&rj jouruulri, e. g., Rcoolars' Companlou, ■ 
1877-. First Teaching, 1882-, Pro#P8slonal Teacher. 1880- 

/.^7-b. 

Jon. hAlucatioimli.st. Emporia. Kaus. 

Siiccesaor of The Hatchet, a local acbool Journal (OecemtM^r, 1877-Novem- 
ber, 1878) ; became Educationist, 1880. Id charm oi G. W. IIohs, formerly 
editor of ImllaiiR School Jounuil : removed to Topeka; made official orgaa 
of K. S. T. A. ± .lanuury, IHsr). Interest tranaferred to Western School 
Jutirnal. 

Apr. .Touriial of Kdufatloii. New Orleans. ^ 

Bstabllahed and conducted five years by Robert M. Luaber, State auperin. 
tendeiit of schools, and William O. Rogers, city euperloteotlent of New Or-, 
leans hcHooIr ; and i lrculaled clilefly among New Orieapa teachers; continued 
by Rogers and aiwooiatea. l884-t888. 

JoupnnI of Education. Portland, Ore. 

Semimonthly. A. A, Bynon/ editor. -± • 1881. 

isso. ■ * 

Jan. School VlHltor. 

AQsoDla. O.. 1880-1884; dettyahnrg, 1884-1892; Vermniw, 1892-1804. 
John S. Royer, edliur. Devoted to notea. qnerliHi, arithmetic, grammar, tmd 
examination qacstloiTH. ± l>eceinher, 1894. 

Anr Texas .Imirnnl of Education. Auatin. 

± December, 1882. 


Conducted by the secretary of State board of education. 
CooHolldated with Texas School Journal. 


W. A. Mowry, 1886- fSftJL ; peva. H. Kaaaon and U.’ Palmer, 1801 • 

. 1910. ^ 


T. W. BlckneU. editor, 188t>-1885; 



Seftt. Ediu-ntnwt. Boston 

HlmontbW, 1B80-UM4; utontbly, 1885- 

r. A. Moi •' " " 

Cont Inuod, 

Nov. Arkansas School .TouniHl. , Uttle Rock. ^ 

KsiatdiNhed un prlvute venture T J. L. Dentou, State HuperlntcDdent, became 
editor during flrut year; 1882 called Kellogg's Eclectic Monthly.. •+■ July, 
1883. 4 “ 

Mlchlgnp Srhool Modorator. 

Crund ItupIdR until 1886: Tjinslng, weekly, 1886-1884. Semimonthly. 
Called Moderator Topics, 1903- Henry R. Patteogill, editor, 1889- Com 
tinueil. ; ^ 

‘ Ohio Teat’hor. 'Omnhridpo. O. * * 

EstaMiRhed as tiueniey County Teacher; called nuccaaalvely Ehtst Ohio 
Teacher, 1883, and Ohio Teacher; John Mcllurney, e<lltor, 1880- Continued, 
.1010. 

^ tSSO. Our Cotmlry niiti Villiigc SoluMd.s, Deriilur. , 

± November, 1887, eonsoUdnt*Kl with County School Council. 

iHSJ. ^ 

Jan. (Illinois) Soludrlinasloi* ( Intenigeiico) . Chicago" and Oak Park. 

Called SchoolmaHter after firet number; called Intelligence after May, 1884. 
Ki’uiiniont hly. K, O. Valle, editor, 1H81-19n5. Includes many subplementary 
leaflets. ± 1905. 

North Carolina Kduratlouai .Journal, , Chaptd IllU.' 

E»taIdlHhed by N. C. H. T. A., but edited by Rer, J. F. Ueltman. laeUfRl 
, at Trinity College, 1883-1885. ' ± December, 1,885. ‘ , 

Atoi/. Illlnoia School Journal (Jhihllc School Journal, School and H^iue Rdii-. 
cation); • 

“A vigorous Educatloual Ma^clne,'* Published at Normal, . 1881-I8HU ; 
Blooratn^on, 1886- Editors, Vols. 1,^11. S, J,. Jamsa, Cbarlos Do Okrmo;-' 
» 'III;, IV, V.^ Various tochers ^ In., lUUioU. Horinai. Dhivarattjg; Dr. Qeorg^ ’ 
Brown,' i^ltor, 1880^19(>0, With tariOuh asSodatO*. ' 'Naia6 chan^ to^Publ 
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1881. ‘ * 

Aug. Educational Record. Nashville and Tascnlnm. 

Removed to ItaiTvlUe, 1 893. Ofidil organ of State BuperioteDdcnt. ' 
± 'Janoar;, 1883. 

Mqv, West Virginia School Journal. Wheeling. 

Edited several years by ST]t>erlDteDdeat and prluclpale of Wheeling ; after 
this chiefly by State Buperlnteodents. CoDtloneu« lOlC. 

IH'C. Minnesota Journal of Education (Journal of Schbol Education, School 
Ekiucation). 

Pnbllsbed for time at Bt Paul; Rochester; Minneapolis, 1887. Sanford 
Niles, editor, 1685-1893. Contlnned, 1910. 

Public School. Boston, 

± 188S, noited with Primary Teacher ; con tinned as American Teacher. 

IS88. , 

School World. Farmington, Me. 

D. H. Knowlton, publisher, school supplies and supplementary mateiialL 
pnbllshli^a pupils' eaitloo ; lesa supplemenury and more professional material 

1888. 

Jan. Texas School Journal. Houston. 

Eetabllsbed by Teus Association of School Boperintendenta, edited by State 
snperintendenta several years; published at DallHS, 1887-1890; Austin, 1890. 
Contlnoed, 1918. 

Fi b. OlifornlQ Tocher and Journal of Home Education, San Fmncisco, 

Official organ, receiving State appropriation. ± February, 1887. 


June. Nortt Carolina ..Teacher. Raleigh.. 

Bogene Harrell, editor. ± * September, 1896. ' 

July. Bdncational Weekly. Indianapolis. / 

Published by J. M. Olcott, with about a dosen contributing editors. 

± November 7, 1880, united with Journal of Education, Bouton. 

Oct. Missouri School Journal. Jefferson City. 

Flrat editors, W. T. Carrington and J. U nollowayVH. A. Oasa, editor, ^ 
1801-1918 ; nnofficlally condneted by officers of State department of education. 
Continued, 1916. ,, 


Southwestern Journal of Education. NashMlle 

ComblneO with Progressive Teacher of Ne^ Orleans and published under 
that name at Nashville. Continued, 1918: 


1884. • * 

Jan. ^hrer-Po«t Milwaukee. 

Official organ of Oerman-Atterican Teachers* Aanoclatlon, after September, 
1889; used as aopplenentary reading before this time. 


Jaia. Educatloiial (jpnrant Louisville, Ky. 

Oflldal organ of Keatocky State Teachers* Association <aDd of State board 
education. R. H. Carothers edltnr, except of flrat few namberv. ± July, 
18^, becahw part of Southern School. 



Arkansas Teech^.* Little Rock, 

'Hr*t MMher« issugil from Rossellvllieh J. 
yean, * ^ 


Shinn, edl tw.' Contli^bd two 



1885, 

, JOflv 

' Jo»*. 


Dakota' Rctiooi Journal. Blunt, 8 . Dak. « 

B^n' as .weekly ; monthly. Henry Hoffsuin, editor* \ . 

Educational X^wttO.' Rochester, N. Y*^ 

^ P. Chapin, editor, i: • i910. 

Bducatitmal News. Harrisburg, Pa,. ^ . 

Weekly, lS8Srl898l lemimmthWV A. N. Ranh, tMiter. Removed tc Phlla- 
^dMphln,^* .1891 to Newark,. DcClSdT. ^ ± 1900. 

Scho(d JouroaL l\^;keka> Kana. 

B, Cj,-ips8^ odlt^i 18^1887.; R. W. Tomer, 1687-88 ; John MacDonald* 

iflC ^tl ■ “ * 


. ntlni^ 1918. 
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JS85. 

May, Carolina Teacher. 

W. L. BelJ, 

^ ± - 1889. 

Alabama Teachers’ Journal. 


Columbia, 8. C. 

editor. Offlclal organ 


ot State deiMutnieDt of education. 


iloDtgopiery. 


' im. 


Official organ of Bute auperintcDilent and Alabama State Teachers' AssO' 
elation. Resident editor and 12 associates. ± Uarcb, 1890, consoUdated with 
Educational Exchange. ' 

Popular Educhtor. Boston. 

Educational Publishing Co. Contloucd, lOlA 

IS86. ' ' ‘ ' 

r< b. Acndoiny. 

Syracuse. N. T.. 1886-1690 ; Boston, ^90-1892. Published under the ana* 
pices of the Associated Academic Piioclj^ns of the State of New Yorh» George 
A. Bacon, editor. ± June, 1892. 

Fi b. Progressive Teacher. New Orleans. 

H. E. Chambers, editor. ± June, 1889, sold to Southwestern Journal of 
Education of Nashville, but continued as Progressive Teacher at NaahrlUe, . 
1900 and 1916. . • . , ^ 

For. Science and Education. New . York. 

± 1887. 

GcKirgin Teacher. Atlanta. , 

V. E. Orr, editor and publisher most of the time, 
with school supply house. " 


of OakU'hd ilUh’Scbo^, 
:± June, 1896. 


State a] 
editor, 


irlation. 
-1891: P, 


i: 


__ _ ^ _ Conducted In connection 

wiiu Bv«iwi nuvptj uvum:. Conteou Of VolUBiPs 111, IV. and V Identical with 
those of Florida School Joornat of same jears, except Tor a few local notea. 
± • 1895, 

Iowa School Journal (Iowa Schools, Midland Schools). Des Moines. 

Closely Identified with worfeef State superlntez^dent, * 1890-* 1900. Name 
became' Iowa Schools. Uarch. 1898, at the same time several local JoumaU were . 
united with lows Benoots, Name became Midland Bcboola, April, 1696. Oon- 
tlnucd,- >910. 

Iowa Teoci)er. Charles City. 

A c^peratite publication with many editions, * 1910. 

» JourhOt .of industrial Education. Chicago. 

Mnr. Francea E. Owens, editor. Continued 'about five years. 
Northwe^^Tpnrher. Oiynipla, Wash. 

tL E;. Eohansbee, editor. ± *1890. 

School Gfttette Harrisburg, Pa. 

Weekly for a short time, 1880-1890. * 1910, 

*1888. Midland* School Journal. Madison. Wis. ‘ 

± JDecmlTber, 1890, united with Wlacoaaln Joomal of ,Bdncatlon. 

1887. • - 

Jofi. Common School Education. Boston. 

William A. Mowry, editor. ± June, 1891, merged with Teachers' World 
^ of New York. ^ 

Feb. Pacific Educational Journal. 'San rranclaco. 

Oakland, 1892-1896. OlBclal organ re<!^tTli 

MeCkwanev. *Drlncli»l o - - — 

. Ftahi 

June. School News and Practical Educator. TaylorvUle, lU. , . 

Began as Christian County School News: soon changed name i 
tion expanded. C M. Parker, editor, 1887-1916. ContUro^ 1916 

July. <^uaty School Council Chicago, 

Devoted to sapervisloo and general idtercsts ^ crameh schools.' 

er, 1887, absorbed Out Coo “ 

Its tltlew :t Combined with 
. b«r, 1889, . , 

Nov. Mlasiasippi Teacher (Meridian) Oxford. 

* «-0rghn eflL A T, A. ± « 1890. 

Florid Stdiool Journal 

ffiitabilahcd at . 

F. A T. A, nntlPl 

■' — 'asp'll, 


& 


drcalf* 


Novem^ 
me to 


ber, 1887, abwit^ Our Country and Villas Bchools, adding tbla naa 

* PupUe School. Journal of BlooBungtoD,8epteia- 


lit H, Men. Mere er less wader direction, of . 
tfh T. Mr Orr «l aa AUaiMh ^«dMS 
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1887. ^ 

Nov^ Journal of Pedagogy. Athens, Ohio. 

Quarterly. Edited bj college and onlversltr men In early volumes. Albert 
Leonard, editor, with anaoclntes. Continued at Syracnae. N. Y,, Blogbaroptou. 
N. Y.. and Tpallantl.* Mlcb., In auccesslon. ± 1007. 

School Teacher. Winston, N. C. 

Became Boothern Educator. Durham. August, ISOO. ± November, 1802. 

* )887. Southern Teacher. Chattanooga, 

± July, 1804 ; conaolldated with Soutfaera School. Leilngtoo. Kj. 


ms. 

Jan. Soutliern Illinois Teacher. 

CarboDdale, Metropolis and CollloaTllle. Eutabllahed to tbe Normal Carette. 
a colletv paper; changed name to repreaent Its field. ± * 1804. 

Map, The Kindergarten. Chicago. 

Called Kindergarten Mamzlne alter September, 1891. First editors. Cora 
L. Stockbam and Emily A Kellogg, dt * 1010. 

. , Dakota Educator. Scotland, 8. D, 

Georn A. McFarland, first editor: official or^n of S. D. 8. T. A., 1H90 ; 
rniuovetl to Madison, 1800 ; continued as South Dakota Educator at Mitchell. 
H, L. Bras, editor, 1801- CoDtlnned. 1018, 

iSept. Georgia Educational Journal. Atlanta. 

± December* 1801, consolidated with EducAtionel Monthly. 

LouiBlaua Educator, Baton Rouge. 

* Organised In* connection with Chautauqua moyement, and approved by 

L. S. T. A. T. Bambola Jones, editor, 1888, aided by 10 associates. 1880- 
1800. ± 1800. 

f The Teacher (New Education). New York. 

Edited by Mary B. Simpson and nine anociataa December. 1892, nuc' 
ceeded by New Educatlou, ± * 1900. 

2889. 

Apr. Alabama Educational Exchange. ' 

Birmingham. 1889-1890, 1898- Published at Montgomery, 1890-1805. 
J. H. Pblllipa and J. m. Dewberry, e^litors moat of tha tUne. Continued, 
' 1016. 

Sept. School NewTork.^ 

Weekly. II, S. Fuller, editor. Conti noed. 1018. 

Sept. Texas Journal of EtJdlB^tton. Galveston. 

± May. 1891, unft^ with Texas School Journal. ,, 

Common School. Grafton, N. D, 

A. L. Woodt} W. L. BtockweU, edltern. ± • December, 1808. 

• ^ EtUuatlonal Foundiftlons. New York. 

U. L. Kellogg, publisher. , Coattnued, 1010. 

s 

Qermnnla. * 

M^ll^ter, N. A,, 188»^18»4 ; Boston, 1804. A W. and 1. BpanhooM, 
^ltoj||and publlsben. (Same publishers also conducted Btudlant, 1B06-.) 


Home nnd, School. Louisville Ky. 

± December, 1808. ‘united with Botitham School of Lexington, Ky. 

Northwest Journal of Education. Seattle, Wash. 

Fix^t Tolomea dated also at Helena, Mont. Published, 1898) at Olympia. 
Contloued, 1016, at SeatUe. . j 


;• Teudters’ World. New York. . 

' ' Began Ht'ipcal jo u r na l ta Ohio; coiisbteed with Common School Education, 
1891 ; b^mA June, 1802, Teachers' WorlA ** A Journal of Hethods, Aids, sod 
Devices.** • 1002, nuited with Nonnal Jastructor. 

' * 1889 . Southern School. Lexington, Kj> 

V Weekly, 1806-1000. Oonitnued, 1016. 

'3tean^ ; t o4B U p» m > .»» . WMtiata Padasb«Q«).. OorvAlllA, 
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1890, 


189L 

Jan. 

May. 


Map. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


American School Board Journal. Milwaukee. 

W. O. Brace, pobllaber. Co&tlnaf<l, 1919. 

Northwestern Journal of Education Lincoln. 

J. H. Miller, editor. ± Beptember, 1808, Nebraska edition acid to Ne- 
braska Teacher, contloued as Northeweetern Monthly, 1000. 

Primary School. New York, 

El. L*. Kellogg, publisher. ± < 1905. 

Southern School Journal. Little Kook, Ark. 

Weekly during 1891. Bstabltabed as •^ueoeesor of Popular Rduoatttf and 
Arkansas Educational Journal, local publlcAtlons. Edited by J. H.^btaaiv 
State auperlntendeot, 1890-1894, aided by bla succeaaor In office, 189^1899, 
assisted by local school men. 


Pedagogical Seminary. Worcester, Mnaa. 

Quarterly, O. Stanley Hall, editor, 1S91- Coutlnaed. 1919. 

Oklahoma School Journal. Guthrie. 

Frank Terry, editor. Deslraod an official organ by territorial superin- 
tendent. Eight numbers lasoea. ± January, 1892. 

Wyoming School Journal. Ijaramle. 

Henry Mens, editor. ± June, 1S93. 

InttM’Htate School Review. Dnnvllle, III. 

Weekly. 1896-1900. A cooperative paper with numerous county eilltlona. 
Several Chicago principals named euttora at different times. :t ^ 

Pacific Const Teacher. Sun Jose, Cal. 

John Jury and Franklin Barthol, editors. After absorbing the Ban Jose 
Normal Index was official nlunml organ of that school. ± August. 1893. 

Normal Instructor. /DansviUe, N. Y. 

F. A. Owen, publisher. Continued, 1919. 

^ r 

Educational Monthly. Atlnuta, Oa. 

Ebtabltshed as couROltdation of tleorgla Sdocatlonal Journal and Piedmont 
Educator (local). First volume numbered V. ± Febru^y, 1S93» contlnuod 
as Southern Educational Journal, a- v. 

American School and (.Villege Journal, St. Loula 

J, B, Merwin, editor. Contined, 1900, 

Educational Review. New York. 

Nicholas Murray Butler. with associates, editor, 1891-1899; Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, editor. 1897- Conttnued, 1919, 

Kindergarten Review. Springfield, Mass. 

Milton Bradley Co. Continued. 1916. 


im. 

Jan. 


Contfnncd. 1916. 


Mar. 


.Vor. 


Dec. 


Primary Education. Boaton, 

Eva D. Kelloiro, editor. Rdnrntloiiai rohltshlng Co. 

Scientific Temperance. Botton, 

latued Iw the Befonttfle Temperance Instruction Departmeut, WumaiCa 
Christian Temperauoe tlnlun. Marv H. Hunt, 'first editor. Calle<l School 
Physiology Journal, 1893-1011 ; continued 1916 as Scientific Temperance. 

School Conimlsflloner. Saginaw, Mfch. 

Changed name and content several times ; American School Commtfwtoner, 
1893 ; American Illustrated School Coromlsaloner. 1805 ; American Schoola, 
1896; American Illustrated, 1806. ± '1896. * 

Oklahoma School Herahl. 

Norman, 1892-1897 : Oklabonia City, 1807- W. N. Bice, editor, 
except for short Intervals. Conttnaed, 1916. 

Cabinet. l)etrolt* 

Began ai official ^raan of Mlchtcan Music Teachers' Asaodatlon. Called ' 
School Becord after 1893 and reaaetl to give si^ealal attention ta music. 

School and College. BoBton. 

"Devoted to Secondary knd Higher* Ed6catloB.** 

± tu general' plan continued in School Revtaw. . 


'■ ',c«- 


B.' Q. 'Huting, editor. 


'a' 
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189 $. 

Jan. Southern Educntionnl Journal. Atlanta. 

Bcmlmontklj (1893-1896). CoDsollctutlon of ncveml perlodlrals already 
united In the Educational Monthly. First volume lx V. Edited by estate 
superintendent of schools or under bis direction. ± « 1907. 

. School Forum. Dallas. 

± 1890, united with Texas School Journal. 

School Review. Hamilton, N. Y. 

J. O. SchunnBD, president of (’oraell nnlverslty, and C. H.' Thurber. prlnd* 


pal of Colgnte AcacJcuiy, first editors. 
1916. 


lU^moved to Chicago. 1896. Coiitlnuid, 


1894 - 

Feb. Mississippi Journal of Education. Aberdeen. 

M, Rose, editor. ± ' Close of 1805. uulted with Dili* School Journal to 
form Mississippi School Journal. 

liar. Florldn School Exponent. 

Published at Tallahnssc two years ; contiom*d at Jacksonville. Olhdal 
organ of State supt'Clntendent and F. S. T. A. Continued, 191 C. * 

June. The Dixie School Journal. Waldo, Miss. 

C. L. McKay. e<lltor. I^ist four numberR imued from Phlladelpbla, Mint. 
:t February, 1896. united with Mlsatsslppi Journal of Education to form 
Mlaalsalppi I^hool Journal. 

Journal of Pedagogj*. Provo, Utah. 

Publlahefi under auspices of the department of experimental pedagom* of 
" * Brigham Young .Academy. ± 189G. 

Mludand Body. Milwaukee. 

Contlnoed, 1916. 

ms. 

liar. Utah University Quarterly. Salt Lake City. 

Offielat organ of- the university, the 8tate superintendent of srhoola, and 
the Natural History Association. ± 1897. 

Apr. Louisiana School Review. New Orleans. 

Conducted as a cooperative feature of Louisiana Public Bcbool T. A. 
Chambers, editor. ± 1907. 

Auff. Inland Educator. Terre Haute, ♦ 

Many contributors were tearbers In Indians State Nomal Behool. ± 
Auguat, 1900. consolidated with Indiana School Journal as fiilucator JournaT. 
(^litinued, 101&-. 

Child Study Monthly. Chicago. ' 

± ‘wa. 

Teuuessee Waverly. 

± 1890, continued Id Southwestern School Journal. Publlabed 1S97 at 
Birmingham, Ala., 189S-, NaahviUe. ± « 1902. 

Western Journal of EducatlfA. San Francisco. \ 

Harr Waner, editor. Offlclal organ sent to all .acbool clerks, 1808. Coo* 


H. B. 


igUi 

tlnued, 1910. 

*1895. Philadelphia Teacher. Philadelphia. 

CoDtlnued, 1910. 

18 M. * 

Apr. Connecticut School Journal. Meridea 

Waekly. Offlclal organ of State Teachers' Annuity Guild, rfc • 1903. 

Nov. Aransas School Journal. Little Rock. 

Condoeted by State aupcrtotcndeuAf 1897-98 ; cOotlDued by JBL L. Gatewood, 
and W. J. McKlwain, the latter employed by the State superiatendent. ± 
• 1913. ^ 

American Pltygloal Education Review. Ca^rtdge, Ma^ 

BostoA. 1897-% ..Qvart«tly* * ContlDoed, 

t ' V ' , . 

;Mtei8sl|(>plr^ool Jod cJftdmh. ' i 

QfflfflaJ Wtia of state depaitinraf e^edatattooV BtaU MiW of tkamlaeri, 
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/S97. 

Apr. New York Tenchere’ Quarterly. New York. . 

CoDducted by Bersral teacbera of New York Clty.^ ± December, 1B98. 

Mpr. blfiBsIssippI Teacher. Jacksoo. 

± 1905. 

iscpt. Now York Education. Albany, N. Y, / 

C. B. Franklin, e<lltor. *' Devoted to New York 8tnte educational iDtoreeta.** 
ChaDged, IBOl, to American Education. Contlntied, 1016. 

Inland Journal. Lewiston, Idaho. 

Edited by George E. and C. 0. Knepper.* ± ' 1899. 

t 

Journal of School Oeogrojihy. Lancaster, Pa. 

” Devoted to .the Interests of geography teachers.” R. E. Dodge, editor. 

^ Continued, 1900. 

Modern Methods. Boston. 

New EngUnd Publishing Co. A, E. Wlnsblp, editor. 1908, * 

North Carolina Journal of Education. Greensboro. 

P. P. ClaxtOD, editor. Continued, 1901. 

Oregon Teachers' Monthly. Salem, Oreg. • 

-T ' Charles H. Jones, editor, 1897. Continue^ 1916. 

Teachers’ Gazette. Milford, N. Y. 

CoDtlnucd, 1916. 

mB. • , 

Feh. Texas School Magazine. Dallas, Tex. 

CoDtlnued, 1916. ^ 

Sept. Nebraska Teacher. Lincoln. 

Official organ of N. 8. T. A. Continued, 1916. 

New York Teachers’ Monographs. New York. 

Quarterly. Conducted by. New York City teachers. Continued, 1916. 

78.99. 

Jan. New York Teachers’ Magazine. New York. 

Conducted by a group of teachers of New York City. Contlnaed, l9<Xk 
Apr. County Superlnteudents^ Monthly. Fremont, Nebr, 

For county superintendents. ± * 1000. 

May. Westland Educator. Fargo, N. Dak.. 

, W. 0. Crocker, editor. 1899- Continued, 1016, 

Chicago Teacher. Chicago. 

8. R. WlncheH, publisher. ± ' 1910. ' 

Manual Training Magazine. Peoria, 111. 

Quarterly. Continued, 1016. 

im. 

Apr. School Music Monthly. Keokuk, Iowa. 

. Vol. I published at Quincy, 111. Continued, 10167 

Sept. Journal of Adolescence. | Chicago.) Oak Park, HI. 

A. If. Yoder, editor. Doited with Child Study Monthly. + * 190ft, Da- 
signed to aid la the study of children between the ages of 12 ana 16. 

c. THE PERIODICALS IN THIS LIST WERE* AS A RULE» SHORT ' 
UVED AND OF LOCAL CIRCULATION. 


• J875. School World. Chicago. ' 

W. H. Gardner, editor and publisher,, 

J876. 

Nor. The Educator. Muscoda, Wis. 


Oregon Edocatloniil Jopmal. . Salem. 

* i876. Carolina Teacher. Columbia, 3. O. 
±■* 1876 . • ‘ 

« Rural E^caUcmii^ Pierce City, Ma 

, W, k. 
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•2876, School Record. Oak Ridge. Mo. 

Stanlej, editor. 

7^. New Jersey Public School JouniaJ. Blonmaetd. 

C J. Malory, editor. • ^ 

J879. Educator. New Haven, Conn. 

Parents’ and Teachers’ Monthly. Lexington, Ky. 
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C. H. Evans, edltrr. « 

• • 

Teiichers* Journal. Wilkes-Barre. 
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J. Fred Waggoner editor. ^ ^ 1888. Chiefly a scho^ supply Journal. 
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J. A. Arnold, editor nnd publisher. ± ^ 1888. 

788^. Etlucutlonal Herald. Louisville. Ky. 
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O. H. Uarvlll. editor and publisher. 

True Eklucator. Sotiih T^ancastor, Afass. 

Charles B. Ramsey, editor. 

. Northwestern Scliool Journal. Council Bluffs. Towr, 
Weekly.^Qeorge D. Osborn. e<litor. ± May. 1886. 

. Western Educator. Parker, Dak. 

C. H. Smith, editor. Bdltloo siso st Mncolo. Nehr* 
American School. Henderson, Ky. 

1^1 Educator. Springfield. Peoria. III. 

New Jersey Public School .Touriml. Fiend ngt on, 

I^lgb, editor. 

Normal Educator. Monmouth, Oreg. 

School Music Journal. Boston. 

The Educational Gleaner. UnlonvlUdl Mo. ’ 

J, W. 'Jbnea editcr' ' 

l>akota Teacher. Huron, S. Dak. 

' Biafaop and Patterson, effitora. 

Nebraska Teacher. Salem. 

± 18^7, ah|orbed by Wevteri^ Scbooi Xeamal of Kavaaa 
Our Schoola Mayfield, Ky. - * 

Taxes PubUc Schools, Worth* 

.Saa^o&thly* ^ 
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X887. 

Eiducattbnal Advocate. Collingyllle, Ala. 

Educational Advocate. Dublin, Ga. 

± 1891. 

Normal Instructor. Rome, N. Y, 

± 1889. 

Practical Educator. Oakaloosa, Iowa. 

Pr«d A. Wlgbtman, editor, ^ i 

Bouthem School Journal Waluiit Grove, Mlaa. 

± •1894. ' - ^ 

The School. Springfield, Maas. 

± *1890. 

Western North CaroHua Journal of BJducatlon.^ OlenwoodL 
± M890. 

^1887. School Journnl* Elkhorn, Wls. 

‘ A. O. Wright, editor, ± 1888, united with lildland Schoo l fc 

J838. 

Jan. Nebraska Teacher. Carlcton. 

W. H. Sublette, editor. ± M888. 

Nebraska School Journal. Scimyler. 

A. B, Bushes and W, F. Howard, edltora. 

New Education. Dalevllle, Miss. 

TbomflB P. McBeath, editor. ± 1889. 

• 1888. Piedmont Educator. Georgia. 

*1888. Teacher at Work. IluuUvUle.^la. 

1889. Arkansas Educational Journal Searcy. 

± 1890. 

Mountaiu Educator. Marshall Ark. 

J. W. Blanktiuiblp. c<11tor aud publisher. 

Popular Educiftor. LHtle Rook. 

± 1890. 

School Rulietiiv Birmingham. Ala. 

Weekly. ± 1889. 

Teachers' Guide. Hnyuesvlllo, Ala. 

± JB90. 

mo. 

Kentucky State Journal of Education, ralmouth, Ky. 

Teachers’ Journal. Springfield. Vt. ' ' ^ 

± * 1891. 

Western Reserve School .loiiriml. Geneva, Ohio. 

± 1893. 

• 1890. Palmetto Teacher. Gretuiwood. S. 0. \ 

P. B. Rowell, editor. 

J89i. 

Jan. CRlifoTnla Educational Review. San Francisco. 

Campbell nnd Lyser, edUora, ± June, 1801. 

June. C5allfomia Public School Journal. 

^ June, 1801. the editor becoming editor of Pacific Bdacatlonal Journal. • 

Ifiter-Mountalo Educator. Salt Lake, Utah. * 

W. A- Corey, editor. 

North Carolina Journal of ^ucatloa. Falrvlew. 

D> W. Furman, editor. ^ 

Progressive School Alliance, Ohiow ' 
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JS91. 

June. Public School Mirror. Morgnntown, W. Va, 

Publlsfaed At BuDtlDgton. 1690. ±* 1897. 

Schoolmaster. Des Moines. 

‘ ScIkk) 1 Newa Norwich, Conn. ' * * 

DIxod, editor. 

im. . , 

Jan. Stmthern Etlucatlon. Florence, Ala. 

J. K. Powem.^edltor. Sol'd to Educttlonal KicbAnge. ± December, 1892. 

Apr. West Virginia Educational News. Charleston^ 

± « 1892. 

American Educator. (York) Lincoln, Nebr, 

Q. II. Graham, etlitor. ± 1807. uolted wUb Midland Schools, Iowa. 

Educational Worker. Spring\ihe, Ala. 

•± 1892. 

Florida Teacher, Dade City. 

A. E. Booth, editor. . 

* MIs.souri Teacher (Central Teacher) Sednlla, 

B. M. Pcotten, editor and publisher. ± ^ 1895. 

X89S. . 

Looking Ahead. Mansfield, La. 

Official organ of L. B. T. A. 0. D, Plckels, editor. ± « 1894. 

.School Courant. Freeport, III. 

i89|. 

Washington Etlucntlonal Review. Tacoma. 

W. N. Allen, Herbert Bashford^v^ltors. 

Western School News. North YaklmaKWash. ^ 

Clark, editor and publisher, 

1895. 

Arizona Ethicalor. Jerome. 

Later publlAbed for abort time at Kingman. ± * 1894. 

Directors’ Hound Table. Iowa rtills, Iowa, 

Primary Teacher. Litchfield, III. 

Bffie C. Holbrook, editor. 


me. 

School Register. Worcester, Masai 
± «1911. 

Teacher and Student. Chicago. 

B. R. Wlncbell, editor 

1897, 

Educational Ooiyler. Poplarvllle, Mlsa. . 
Pjrogreaslve ^hool. Wooster, Ohio. 

School Economy. Chicago. 

• Orrtlle Brewer, editor. 


m 
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Teacher. Brooklyn, N. Y, ^ ’ 

!. N. Smith a Co., editors and pnhllAbers. 

/85S. ^ ^ 

Carolina Teachers’ Journal. Greeihfo^, S. C . 

• 1000 . . 

School Weekly. Chicago. 

Jamca J. Sa^r, editor. Chicago School PabUshlng Co., poblltbers. 

1899. 

Jun, Home and School.' L^tngton, Ely, ^ 

l^rmerly Bonthern School. 

Iftfr. Georgia fii^ucatioii. Atlanta. . ' 

Soodaftoathly.^ Hits S. T. Jewett; oditor* 

New York, . ' 
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LIST OF EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS PUBLISHED IN MAY, 1917. 


The followfng descriptive list Includes the etlucatlonal peritMlicals published 
in May, 1917. It Is arranged In two gVoups, the first Including those of local or 
chielly local Interest and circulation; the second, those which are speclallzeil to 
n considerable extent. The complcteiijst thus dlvlde<l shows a continuation of 
ihe specializing tendency noted before 1900.’ As to frequency of issue, more 
tlian 'lalf are published in 10 monthly numbers. Mo.st statements of ausrdcea 
or offlciul relationships are quote<l ; in ninny cases these amount to little more 
than the name ; In others actual ownership or t*initrol Is Intlicated, examples 
being the journals published by the Illinois, Kansas, and Colorado State teach- 
ers' associations. Reports of State teachers' associathms. Issued quarterly or 
monthly, and the periodical form of the reports of the National Education 
A.sso< iation have not been Included, since their content Is almost entirely con- 
fined to tlie affairs of the associations. Periodical bulletins conducted by State 
deparlinents of e<luctilion have also !>een oiuittetl. In geneml, the basis of 
selection stattnl in the intnsluction to the study has lieen use«l in preparing 
this supplementary list. 

The journals lu the local list usually represent varied Interests — school news, 
State laws and decisions relating^o schools, re|H>rts of etlucatlonal gatherings, 
discussions of method and teaching problems by local contributors, and loany 
articles quoted from the bulletins of the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion or from State reportsr Some emphasize method and device material of 
value to grade or rural teachers; others contain little except current educational* 
jiews and raiscella noons comment and reprints from other jounials. Usually 
(he names of those in the specialized group sufficiently suggest tlielr major 
interest In the case of a few whose character Is not thus Indlcatetl, parenthetic 
expressions such as “ methtMl,” “school news,” or similar notes have been used. 
A small number of county school journals has bee^* found, but they are not 
given u place In the ll8ta 
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(A) LOCAL AND STATE EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS. 


Periodical and place of 
ptibUoatlcm. 


Sdurational E xchange^ 
BirzniDe^m, AJa. 

Arirona Teacher, Tuceon, 
Arif. 

Arkansas Teacher, Conway 
Ark. 

Bierra Bdacatlosial Kewa, 
San Frandsco, Calit 

Weateni Journal of Educa- 
tion. San Francisco, Calif . 

Colorado Sclux)l Journal, 
Denver, Colo. 

Public Schools, Denver, 
Colo. 

Florida Soboolrooin, Dade 
City, Fla. 


School and Home, Atlanta, 
Oa. 

DUnota Teacher, Blooming- 
ton. ni. 

Pracncal School Journal, 
Mtchfleld, Dr. 

Bobool and Home Educa- 
tion. Bloomington, 111. 

School Century, Oak Park, 
111 . 

School News and Practical 
Educator, TaylorvUle, 
Dl. 

EduoatorsJoumal, Indian- 
apt^s, Tnd. 

Home and School Visitor, 
Oreetifleld, Ind. 

Indiana Instructor, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Teachera* Journal, ICarion, 
Ind. 

Midland, Schools, Dee 
Molneivicwa. 

Kansas Teacher, Topeka, 
Kans. 

Boathem School Journal, 
Lexlngtmi, Ky. 

Louisiana School Work, 
Zachary, La. 

Atlantic EducaHooal Jour- 
nal, Baltimore, Ud. 

Elementarv Teacher, Baltir 
more, Md. 

American SchoolmaitOA 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Moderator-Topica, Lansli 

School Education, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Educational 
Advance, JaeJmon, Miss, 


Hlsaoorl Journal of Eduen- 
tlon, Kansas CUy, Mo. 

Missouri School Journal, 
Jefivton City, Ua 

tntCf^Mouotaln Bdocator, 
Miisoala, Moat, 

Middle Wkat School Ro- 
vlaw, Onuu, Kahr, 


Editor and publisher. 


N. R. Baker 

I. Colodny 

J. J. Doyne; Arkansas 
- Teacher Publishing Co. 
.^hnr Chamberlain: Call- 

l rnla Teacnors* Associa- 
tion. 

Harr Wagner 

D. R. Hatch: Colorado 
State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. ^ 

William RulTer 

AlysM.Corr; P. W-Corr.. 


E. C. MetTv: Rchool and 
Bomc Pu'bllsliimt Co. 
Illinois S. T. A 


E. B. lycwls 

W. C. Bariev; Public 
School Publishing Co. 
Ceorge W. Jones 


— — ; C. M. Parker 
Estate. 

Geo. L. Roberts; F.diira- 
tor-Joiimal Publishing 
Co. 

James N. Goble; D. H. 

Goble Printing Co. 

D. T. Pral^; instructed 
Publbihlng 

A, Jonni: Teachers’ Joon* 
nsICo. 

C. R. Soroggte: Midland 
Schools. 

F. L. Plnct (secretary); 

Kansas B. T. A. 

R. 8. Eubank 


E. L. St^hens; C. R. 
Reagan. 

n. E. BuchhoU; Mary- 
land Educational Pub- 
llshli^ Co. 

Molhe R. Ilobbs; Elemen- 
tary Teachers' Associa- 
tion. 

Horace Z. Wilbur; Michi- 
gan Btate Normal Col- 


L PattengUl. 


Herbert U. Nelson; School 
Edueadon Publlshi^ 
Co. 

n. L. HeCteeky; Educa- 
tional Advance Co 

Foster W. Gary: Misaoun 

^Journal of Education. 

T. J Walker; Missouri 
School Journal Publish- 

)woa J. Elrod; 1 n t e r ^ 
Mountain Educator Co. 


Issues 
per year. 


Price 
I>er year. 


13 

91.00 

10 

1.00 

10 

1.00 

10 

i.fiO 

12 

1.50 

13 

1.00 

10 

1.00 

12 

1.00 

12 

.75 

10 


10 

1.10 

10 

2.00 

10 

1.25 

11 

1.25 

13 

1.00 

U 

.75 

13 

1.00 

13 

1.00 

10 

l.OO 

13 

1.00 

13 

1.00 

10 

1.00 

10 

1.26 

10 

.50 

10 

1.00 

to 

• 1.60 

9 

1.26 

10 

1.00 

» 

1.00 

10 

1.00 

10 

1.00 

10 

1.36 


Auspices. 


’^Official organ of .\rirons 
e . T . A .” 


‘Ofllctal organ ofCafifomla 
Teachers* .^o'iiitlon. ” 


•‘Owned bvColomdo Edu- 
cational .Association. ” 


“Official organ of Florida 
Educational As'^iation, 
State dept, of ctluca* 
UOD.” 


“Organ oflUinois S. T. A*1 


(Method.) 

Do. 


“Official organ of Kansas 

S. T. A." . 

“Official organ of stata 
board of Plication and 
Kentucky Educational 
Association.” 

“Official organ of State 
board of. education and 
Louisiana S. T. A.” 


"Official organ of the 
l>eagud of Teachers’ .A.ss> 
ciations.** 


“Official organ of the State 
, department of oditcalion 
and Mississippi Teach- 
ers* Association. ” 


•‘Official organ of State de- 
partment of education.” 

“Official organ of Montana 
8, T. A. and Montana 
Library Aasociatioo.” 





(A) LOCAL AND STATE EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS— ConUnued. 


Ferlodlcal and place of 
publication. 


Editor and publish er. 


lasnM 
per year. 


Price 
pet year. 


Atuploca. 


Nebraska Teacher, Lincoln, 
Ncbr. 

School News of New Jersey,, 
New Egypt, N. J. 

New Mexico Journal of Edu- 
cation, Santa Fe, N, Hex. 


American Education, Al- 
Irtiny, N. Y. 

Educational Foundations, 
New York.N. Y. 

McEvoy’s Monilne, New 
York, N. Y. 

School Bulletin, SyraoLV, 
X. Y. 

School Weekly, New York, 
N. Y. 

Tcrw'hers' Gstette, MUford, 
N. Y. 

North Oarollna Educatloa, 
Raleigh, N. 0. 

Westland Educator, LLv 
bon, N. Dak. 

Bettor Schools, PaineeTlllc, 

Ohio. 

Ohio Educational Monthly, 
('"olumbus, Ohio. 

Ol)io TeacW Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Oklahoma Horae and 
School Herald, Oklahoma 
City. Okla. 

Orepon Teachers' Monthly, 
Silem, Oreg. 

CumnU Education, Phila- 
detpKia, Pa. 

PrnnsTlvanla S<dlool Jour- 
nal, Lancaster, Pa, 


Southern School News, 
Columbia 8. C. 

Aoeodate TeAcber, Pierre, 
S Dak. 

South Dakotar Educator, 
Mitobell. 8. Dak. 

Progreesive Teichcr, Nash- 
viHc. Tonn. 

Utftli Educational Review, 
Salt l.okc Uty, Utah. 

Virginia Journal of Kduca- 
Itdn, Richmond. \ 

Norfhwoat Journal of Edu- 
cation, Seattle, Waah. 

West Virginia .Sdioo! Jour- 
nal and Kdurator, 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Antfiican Journal of Educa- 
tion, Milwaukee, WU. 

Western Teacher, Mllwau- 

. kee, Wis. 

Wisconsin Joum^ of 
Ed ucat Ion , M ad ison , Wis. 

Wrominw School Jourpal, 
tara^ Wyo. . 


George L. Towne 

W. n. Connors and Qem- 
ont Moore; School News 
PnbliahLng Co. 

Rupt'rt F. .Vsplond 


H. M. Pollock and C. W. 
Bloasing; New York Ed- 
cotlon Co. 

tVra. Chorlos O’Donnell; 
Educational Magiuine 
Publishing C>o. 

Thomas J. MoEvoy 

Bardeen 

Bamlinand Fuller; School 
News Co. 

F. C. Carpenter; John Wil- 
cox estate. 

E. C. Brooks; W. F. Mu- 
ahall. 

W,,G. Crocker 

K. A. Nesbitt; Educa- 
tional Supply Co. 

O.T. Coraon 

Henry 0. Williams; Ohio 
Teacher Publishing Co. 

Sibyl Dunn WardenrWar- 
deu Co. 

Charles H. Jonea 

W. G. McMullens and 
W. n. W'oUh; Teacher 
PublUhlng Co. 

N. C. Schaotler; J. P. Mo- 
Easkey, • 

W. U. Jones...' 

M.. M. Ramer; Capitol 
Supply Co. 

F. I.. Ransom; Educator 
School Supply Co. 

Claude J. Bell 

F, W. Reynolds; Univer- 
sity of Utah. 

Joseph W', Everett 

C. C. Bras: School Journal 
Publlshliig Co.; 

AVhitman Tlarl) 0 ; Educa- 
tor Publla^g Co. 

B. Y. GUlan; B. Y. QlUan 
A Co. 

S. Y. Glllan 

WMUard N. Parker; Parker 
Publishing 

J. O. Creager; Wyoniisg, 
B. T. I. 


1.25 

1.00 

1.00 

1.25 

1.60 

LOO 

LOO 

2.00 

.50 

LOO 

L25 

LOO 

LOO 

LOO 

LOO 

LOO 

1.25 


LJ» 


’’Offldal organ of the State 
department of education 
and New Mexico Eduo^ 
tional Association." 


\ 


LOO 

LOO 

LOO 

1.00 

loo 

1.60 

LOO 


"Organ ef the department 
of public instruction and 
the rcnnsylvanls 8. T. 

‘'Offlcial organ of 8. C.B. 

T. A.’\.efof. . / 

"Official organ of Soath 
D a k Ota Ediicaticmal 
AsioelaUon," etc. ^ 
"Official organ of South 
Dakota Educational 
Association." etc. 


“Unlverrity of Utah." 
"Official organ of Utah,^- 
ucattlonal Association^' 
"By authority of the State 
Ixmrd of education/' eto. 
" Official prgAn of the teao^ 
ere of WaahlxiftoiL" 


"Official organ of the Wy- 
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(B) EDU^TIONAL PERIODICALS DEVOTED TO SPECIAL FIELDS. 


Periodical and place of 
pubUcatiOD. 



American Journal of School 
Uyfdene.Woroestcr, Masa 

Ammcan Penman, New 
York, N. Y. 

American Pfa>’f1cal Edut .. 
tion Review, Springfield, 
Haas . 

American School, UUwau* 
kee, Wls. 

American School Board 
Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Aua Nah und Fern, Chi* 
cago, 111. 

Bird Lore, New York, N. Y. 


BustncsBEducalor, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Child Welfare Magaiinc, 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Classical Journal, Chicago, 

111 . 


Cheers ct Autres, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Correct English; How to 
Use It, Evanston, 111, 

Education, Boston, Mass.. 

Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Educational Review, New 
York, N, Y. 

Elementary School Journal, 
ChicagOi,!]!. 


E^Ush Journal, Chicago, 

Graeral Sdenoe Quarterly, 
Balem, Mass. 

Hiitory Teachers’ Haga- 
. tine, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Industrial Arts Hagatine, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Jourml oI Education, Bos- 
ton, Mass. ' 

Jounw of Eduoattonal 
I P^rohoiogy, Baltimore, 

Journal of Oeography, 
Madison, Wls. 

; Journal of BmiM Beonom* 

) lot, Baltimore, Md. 

Kindergarten and' First 
Grade, Springflold. Mass. 

K|ndergarten*Primary 
Mag^ne, Manistee, Mlw. 

Manual Arts BollaUn, Em- 
poria, Kant. 

Mamial Ttilnbig and 
mihmal Rdueatlon, 
Fsoiia, 111. ' 

Mathematic* Teacher, Lan- 
. ;«asftar,Pa. 


Editor and publisher. 


L. E. Averin 

A. N. Palmer Co. 


J. H. MoCurdv; American 
Physical Education As- 
sociation . 

Carroll 0. Pearse: Amer* 
loan School Publishing 
Co. 

Wm. C. Bnice; Bruce 
Publishing Co. 

Arthur Q^errlll; Francis 
Parker School Press. 
Frank M. Chapman; O. 
Appleton, 

C. P, Zaner; Zaner and 
Bloser. 

Mrs, Frederic SchofI; 
Child Welfare Co. 


Committee of odltors for 
tho Classical Association. 


A. Estodet; Philadelphus 
Publishing Co, 

Josophine iWck Baker; 
Comet English Publish- 
ingCo. 

T. H. Palmer; Palmer 
Publishing Co. 

C. H. Johnston and assocl- 
ates;Warwickand York. 

Nicholas U. Butler; Rdu* 
cat tonal Review, 

Faculty of School of Edu- 
cation and faculty of 
Francis W. Parker 
School; University of 
Chicago Press. 

J. F. Hoslc; Univ'orsity of 
Chicago Press, 


W. O.jniltman 

Albert E. McNinlcy and 
Henr^ Johnson, for 
American Historical As- 
sociation. 

Wm. C. Bruce and associ- 
ates; Bruce Publishing 
Co. 

A. E. Winshlp; New Eng- 
land Publishing Co. 

J. Carletoo Bell and asso- 
ciates; Warwick and 
York. 

Ray H. Whitbeek; Jour- 
nal of Oeograpbr. 

Alice P. Norton; Amef- 
lean Home Economics 
AssocUtton. 

May Murray; Milton Brad- 

J. H*. Bbults; Ktodcrgar- 
ten Magasine Ch. 

Oco. K. Wftlk; 

Manual ArU Amodo- 
Uoh, 

Oiorles A, Bennett oivd 
WUUam T, Bawden; 
Manual ArU Press. 

W. B. .MeU)^ for Asso- 
dotiCD d Taoebers of 




W.' A. Suefaer. . Torxisr 


Issues 
per year 


&0 

10 

10 

10 

ID. 

10 

10 

10 

4 






Price 
per year 


$1.50 

1.00 

3.00 

1.50 

1.50 

.70 

1.00 

1.00 


7.00 


2.00 

3.00 

1.50 


2.50 

l.JS 

2.00 

1.50 

2.50 

3.00 

1.00 

2.00 

1.2S 

1.00 

1.00 

1.35 

1.00 

LOO 


Auspices 


"Official orgotrof American 
Physical Education As- 
sociation.” 


” Official organ of Audntxm 
Societies” (contains 
school department). 


“Offl'clal organ of the Na- 
tional Oongrrssof Mothers 
•and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations.” 

"Classical Association of 
tho Middle West and 
South with the Coopera- 
tion of the Classical Asso- 
ciations of New England 
and the Pacific Stat«.” 


Conlaln.s ‘'helps for pupils 
and teachers.” 


"School of Education, Chi- 
cago University.” 


' Official organ of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers 
of English.” 


'Amercan Historical A> 
•oclatioii.” 


’American Rome Ko^ 
nomics Asaoclotion.” 


” Official paper of the Kan- 
su Manual ArU Auo- 
eUtlon.” 


“AssodoUon of' Teachers 
of Haihcmaticb for 
Middts 8UUs and Mary- 
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(B) EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS DEVOTED TO SPECIAL FIELDS— 

Continued. 


rcriodlcal and place of 
publics UotL 


Modem ban Journal, 
New York, N. y. 


Modem Language Notea, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Monatshelte ftlr dcutsche 
Siirarhe und PftdagogLk, 
NIilwaukee, Wis. 

U iLSic Supervisors’ Journal, 
Madison, W'is. 

Nature Study Review, 
Ithaca, N. V. 

Normal Inslnjctor-Priraary 
Plans, Uausville, N. V 

Prdapopical Seminary, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Pl^'^oiind, CoopcrslowD, 

Popular Educator, RostOD, 
Mass. 

Primary Education, Ilos- 
ton, Moss. 

r.ivrhnlt^ical Clinic, Phila- 
dclpluu, Pa. 

Quarterly Journal of Pub- 
lic Speakine, Meuasha, 
Wla. 

Rcliplouji Education, Chi- 
cago, 111. 

School and Society, Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

School Arts Magarino, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

School Music, Keokuk, 
Iowa. 

School Review, Chicago, 111 


School acionce and Matho- 
matics, Mount Morris, 111. 


Storyteller’s Masaiino,New 
‘ York, N. Y. 
Teacliers’MoiK^apbs, New 
York, N. Y. 

Training School Bulletin, 
VineJand, N. j. 
Uugraded, New York,N. V, 


Editor and publisher. 


E. W. Bagster-CoIHiLs: 
Foderatton of Modern 
Language Teachers. 


James "W;. Bright: Johns 
Hopkins Press. 

Mai tiriebsch et al 


P-W. Pykema: National 
Conference of M usic 
Supervisors. 

Anna 13. Comstock; Com- 
stock Publishing Co. 

W. J. Beecher and as.<^ 
dates; K. A. Owui Pub- 
lishing Co. 

0. fi. Hall; Florence 
ChaiHllcr. 

Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association .of 
America. 

Popular Educator Co 


Margaret A. Whiting, Pri- 
mary Education Pub- 
lishing Co. 

Lizhtner Witmer; Psycho- 
logical Clinic Proas. 

J. M. (>’Nrill; (Jeo. Banta 
Publi&liiug Co. , 


Henry F. Cone, secretary; 

’ Roliglous Ed ucation A s- 
sociaiion. 

J. McKeeiD Cat tell. Science 
^ Press. 

Hciu-y Turner Bailey; 
School Arts Publishing 
Co. 

P. C. Hayden 


Issues 
P« year. 


C. II. Judd and associates: 
ChicagoCnivcrsity Press, 


Chas. II. Smiih; 
A Turton. 


Smith 


.H. P. Newson, Stoprtel- 
Icr’s Publishing CcT 

S. M. Kursl and associates; 
Teachers’ Montsraphs 
Co. 

E. R. Johnstone and asso- 
dalM; Training School. 

Elltabeth E. Farrell (pros! 
dent), for Ungraded 
Teadiors’ Aasociatlon. 


1 

per J 


A uspices. 


10 

4 

6 

10 

4 

12 

10 

10 

9 

4 

6 I 


‘Federation of Modem 
Language Teachers’ As- 
sociations and by the As- 
sociations of Modem Lao- 
piage Teachers ot* the 
CenlraJ West and SouttL** 


I 

1.50 i ‘ 


“Organ ot the National 
j Oerman American 'ieach- 
I ers’ .Vasociation.’’ • 

1.50 ■ ( Frc'clomerabersiNational 
j Coulrrenco of Music 
! SmxTVisors. 

I. 00 ' *'Omdal or^n of the 

! American Nature Study 
! Sodetv.’'. 

J. 25 . (Method.) 

! 

zoo ' Playground - and Recrea- 


1.50 


3.00 


.50 


1.00 

1.00 

1.50 


tlon Association 
America. 

(Method.) . 


“Official organ of the Na- 
tional Association of Aca- 
demic Teachers PuN 
lie Speaking.’’ 

“The Joumm of the Reli- 
gious Education Asmda- 

tiOD.” 


“Faculty of the School oC 
Education of Chicago 
University.*’ (Sacondary 
Education.) 

Ofllcial organ of mai» 
State and local sdeim 
and matliematics associa- 
tions. 


’Ungraded Teachers’ As- 
■odatlon of New York 
City.” 


O' 




